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FOREWORD 


As its aims arc set out in the Introduction, it is perhaps 
sufRcient to mention here that this book was bcijun in the summer 
of 1942 and finished in August 194^}.. A few notes here and 
there in the text and the Appendices were added at the beginning 
of 1945 to bring the material up to date so far as it was possible 
under the difficult circumstances of war-time. 

I'he chapter on the Italian Political Police was largely 
written on the basis of material compiled by Miss R. Loewenstein, 
who lived in Italy until 1939. Mrs. 'P. K. C. Clordcs has revised 
the style of several chapters and Miss Joan Osborne has assisted 
in reading the proofs. Mr. Herbert Read was good enough to 
discuss problems of editing with me. "I’o all these persons I wish 
to convey my sincere thanks. The responsibility for the views 
expressed in this book arc, however, entirely mine. These j)ages 
could never have re.ichcd the press without tlie continued help 
given by my wife. My particular th.inks arc also due to her 
lor the many hours spent in typing the draft. 

I further acknowledge the courtesy of the Polish Ministry of 
the Interior in London for allowing me in 19 p! to make use of 
one of its rejxirts on the persecution of the Polish Jews by the 
Xa/is. 'Hk' full soun (‘s of material used will bo 1 ‘ound in the 
Notes at the b.uk of (he book, but 1 wish ])arlieulaily to record 
here my debt to the works of V. A. Sim|)son ; J. (Jallicr-Hoissiere ; 
G. Salvemini ; 11 . Raust lining; M. Dorld and P. Wallner. 

L. K. H. 

London, 
b'ehiumy 1945. 
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However much violence may be deplored, it is evident that, 
ill order Uj make our ideals understood, we must beat refractory 
skulls with icsounding IjIows . . . but this necessary violence 
must h.ive a i haracter and style of its own, definitely aristocratic. 

Benito Mmsolini (1921). 

[ dec hired then, before thousands of my fellow-countrymen, 
that e\'ery bullet fired from the barrel of a police pistol was my 
bullet. If one c<ills that murder, then I am a murderer. 

Hermann Goring (1933). 



INTRODUCTION : 

THREE PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

Let us start by an imaginary (lashback from some fifty or a 
hundred years ahead, to our own time. ^Vhat will the historian 
writing in the next century prubably regard as the main features 
of our age, marked as it is by two major wars I venture to 
predict that he will abew^' all underline two decisive character- 
istics : one is the ama/iiig pace of technical development, over- 
coming the barriers of space and time by means of the aeroplane, 
the radio, the amphibian vehicle the other is the all-emliracing 
attempt of comparatively small groups to terrorize large popula- 
tions with the help of a well-calculated and organized control 
system. Roth fcatuies are closely allied ; for only the moth'rn 
sci(MUi(ie technical app.iratus has enabled the Politic .il Polic e to 
plan systenialically and to strike swiftly. Undonl)tedly, in its 
turn, the very existence of dutatoiial groups in power, with .in 
iron will to dominate .ind repnss, has given strong inciaitivi' to 
further developments of new devices lor control .ind destruction. 
From the domination of their own country, thi'y marched forth 
to the coiKjuest and subjugation of other lands, where an elfort 
to withstand the enveloping tide lould only lx* (‘Ifeitivi' by 
exploiting to the full the potentialities of technic.il inventions 
and contrivances. 

IVrhaps a future tritic will argue that such a retrospect 
lakes loo iati<»nalisti( a view, negh'i ting to emph.isize llie orgies 
of m.iss-emotion and hysteria without wliiili .i tot.ditarian legime 
.ind its propaganda could never have suci ceded. Rut it is just 
the jxir.idox of the twentieth-century dii t.itorsliip, as embodied 
1)\ Hitler’s Germ.iny and, to a smaller degree, by Mussolini’s 
It.iK, that it engineered and manipulated m.iss-c-motions witli 
t!ie hel]) of el.ibor.ite P.irty organizations and .i i.ition.dly planned 
Secret Police. It was one of the biggest mist. ikes m.ide by m.iny 
in the Western democrai ies before the war, that they thought 
of the Fascist systems only in terms of irrational impulses, of mass- 
enthusi.ism and m.iss-hypnosis, which it was hoped .iiid expected 
would in due loiirse give way to a saner and more rational 
attitude. Sin li jjrophets of an .uitom.itii- colI.i])se were, so to 
speak, Hegelians turncai topsy-turvy, claiming that what is not 
reasonable cannot be real for long. These ardent believers in 
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Reason and Progress remained unaware that the dictatorships, 
too, were given to a form of “ rationalism ”, however different 
from their own brand. After all, there exist varied types of 
rational altitudes, and no sensible man in the days before the 
war of 19LI -i8 would have been inclined to identify the ethical 
rationalism of Kant with the technical calculations of Machia- 
vrlli, or the evolutionary reasoning of Herbert Spencer with 
the dynamic power-cult of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Let us f(jr a moment compare the play of the rational factor 
in both democracy and dictatorship. Both are systems of 
politic al control, both have elaborated a technique of ruling and 
of administration, and to act according to a technique is to follow 
a rational pattern. In the parliamentary democracy the rational 
attitude exj)rcsscs itself through both discussion and vote on 
(luestions of legislation. What is good for the public weal is 
found by debate through a process of critical discussion which 
aims at throwing light on the various aspects of a debated matter 
or measure. Parliament is supposed to present the substance of 
political reason and if the electors find that this re.ason has faded 
away they can replenish it by means of a new election. This 
may seem a rather idealized version of parliamentarianism as it 
actually operates, but there can be no doubt that it is the basic 
idea behind it. The volonte generale as embodied in parliament 
is intended to be also the raison generate^ the essence of national 
reason. Another basis is provided by tlie existence of a largely 
indejxMidcnt judiciary. Parliament on the one hand, the 
judiciary on the other, are safety-valves preventing and checking 
md.iwlul, i.e. irratiotud, behaviour of individuals and groups. 

In .1 dii tatorshij) on the other hand, the executive is no longer 
subject to (ontrol by the legislature, nor is the judiciary indC' 
in-ndent. Legislature and executive are tot.dly in the hands of 
.1 dictator and ol the bodies appointed by him. The dictator 
nia\ lound his jiower on an army and or on a party which then 
holds a j)i i\ ileg<’d position, and develops a bureaucracy of its 
own. In any case the ollicial ideology tends to stress that the 
dii tator and Ins organization uni([uely pensonify the substance 
ol n.itional icason. It is true that the structure of a dictatorship 
also contains lational elements, but they are of a purely technical 
ot instiunienial n.Uure. Dictatorship, as a form of control 
exeiiised hv the lew the many, does not encourage “sub- 
stantial rationalitv ”, but favours “functional rationality”. 
Dr. K. Mannheim has defined “ functional rationality ” as “ the 
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organization of the activity of the members of society with 
reference to objective ends” (i). In a dictatorship rationality 
in this sense is a means of gaining and preserving power, the end 
being complete control over one or several nations. This end 
necessitates specific means, means of thinking and acting, means 
of directing and controlling people. It demands rational instru- 
ments of power such as a well-organized, luthlcss police and a 
modern, highly effective army. The concept of ” substantial 
rationality ” has been formulated by Dr. Mannheim as “ tlic 
capacity to act intelligently in a given situation on the basis of 
one’s own insight into the interrelation of events ”. Whilst this 
capacity may or may not be characteristic of a given democracy, 
it is obvious that a dictatorship cannot promote it. C^n the 
whole it cannot allow the individual to use his “ capacity to act 
intelligently in a given situation ” on the basis of his own insight, 
but solely on that of the orders and directives received from the 
dictatoi or his representatives, 'fhe individual can c)nly act as 
a tool of a privileged body, such as P.irly or Army, but seldom 
according to his own lights.* 

Though the ideology propagated by the ruling stratum may 
be largely emotional «ind illogical, neverllu'less it is a life-and- 
de.ith matter for the dictatorship to a|)ply rational hkmiis of 
power and organization. It must develoj) a s|)eiiric techni(pie 
in the controlling .md directing ol'tln* m.isses. J’lu* less political 
scojic the masses are allowed, the more I’everish will he tin; 
activities (j 1 the ruling clicpie. Ohsca v.ition of the people, propa- 
g.inda, terror applied ag.iinsl real and imaginary enemies, they 
have be<‘n the subject of cunning ellbits in a jxditii al system where 
people are ruled, perhaps not always against, but in any ( .ise 
without their consc-nt. If, in a die tatorship, a man invcaits a new 
military weapon, it is at once taken up by the authorities .ind the 
iiwentor m»iy receive money and a medal for it. If, however, 
(he same man makes some searching suggc'stions for change's in 
the state' machinery, he may easily be de'clare-d “ an enemy of 
the State ” and lose his life and property. J’hus, althentgh 

* le is am! iro.iir ehat in tinu- oi iiaeion.tl rnirri'cnf y I’vrn tlic tii(eaU)is 

to apix-.i! to that iikIi\ i(iiial iiiitiatiM- tlu-v itul ihcii Ixst to suppirss. (ax-bix-ls 
wiolc in a (niMiaii Aiiiiv paficr on tlic ilay bi loic D-ilay : “ More initiative. 'Ibis 
must he tlie aonaii. 1J(» not wait for orders and lor the dirral ol penalties to do what 
Is M .isonabli and seiisdilc. Make your own free derisions in keeping with < oiiniion 
s< use, and il \on liesit.ite to act cm thr nectls c/| the iiioinent do not excuse ycanself 
b\ saving tliat there- w.is noixxly to see to it tliat the necc-ssaiy steps were t.ikeii. 
.\ man who etijoss n s|>onsibility acts on his perscmal initiative in sue li siliiaticjns. 
Il’ni denng so he make s the right drti.sion in a liundrcd cases he iiia> e-asily Ixr forgiven 
one wrong decision” ( 2 ). 
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rationality has some play in a dictatorship, its range is strictly 
limited ; it is purely instrumental and used for the benefit of 
the State, but not as an end in itself. 

rhe hist twenty-five years have clearly shown that Terror can 
become a dec isive, rational instrument for the establishing and 
maiiiteiianee of a dictatorship. It is only logical that an entire 
institution should have been built up for the handling of this 
deadly instrument in the shape of the Secret Police. Anyone 
who has either liimself experienced, or heard from others about, 
the ruthless deeds of the Secret Police will be inclined to ask 
three j)ertinenl (piestions, and this book is an attempt, however 
modest and incomplete, to answer them. The first question runs 
as follows : Is the existence of a systematic Secret Police a novelty 
or has it been known before? Indeed it has, and in particular 
two well-organi/cd dictatorships of the nineteenth century, the 
re^iiTK's of Napoleon I and Napoleon III in France, were both 
ef[uij)ped with a [lolitical police. By means of their analysis in 
Part 1, th(‘ historical background is gained against which the 
< oiitcmporaiy scene can be set out with clearer perspective. 
'Ihough the two test-cases from the past can produce many 
interesting points of view, it is the present age with which both 
the man in I hi* street and the social analyst arc mainly concerned. 
So the coinjdex second question is formulated : How docs the 
Secri't Police work to-day ? What is the structure of its set-up ? 
What are its fum (ions in the system of a dictatorship? Not 
liast\ general assumptions, but a careful emjnrical description 
(ail give (he right answer. A full historical survey of Political 
Polii e is not (omplete without a discussion of the U.S.S.R., but 
loi \'.iiious iciisons it has not been feasible to emb.irk upon it 
heie. I lie main em|>hasis in Part 11 which deals with the 
^e^ let (oiitiol as de\'< loped by Fascism .ind Nation. d Socialism 
i*' laid oil the I bird Reii h, not onl\ bec.iuse there is more 
rnateiial a\ail.d)le, but .dso bec.iuse this regime lias done its 
iitmosi to bimg the system of Politic.d Police to “perfection” 
.uui lias tiied to run it on the b.i.sis of one hundred per cent, 
elhiieius. As the spei ifu i har.u ter of the Gestapo is largely 
detei mined In its lonnettion with the Praetorian Guards of the 
SS. (rom whuh it di.iws its personnel, these two affiliated bodies 
aie examined in two conseiuti\e ih.ipters. 

Imjioitant .is org.mi/.itions, .liiiis, ideologies, are, “success” 
oi “ lailun' ol I'ontiol through Politic.d Police, nevertheless, 
depeiub i hielK on the skill ol its methods, on the .idcquacy 
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of its techniques. The answer to the third question is perhaps 
the most vital of all and certainly the most difficult to give : 
How did they do it ? How could they do it ? It is not known 
to wh.it extent Secret Police chiefs have ever issued text-books 
explaining how to imbue people with fear, how to watch them, 
how to hunt them down, and, last but not least, how to destroy 
them, but there can be little doubt that their activities arc a 
systematic modern homo homtni lupus approach on an almost 
scientific basis. The operations of a Secret Police in a dictator- 
ship can be viewed from a double angle, that of the controller 
and the controlled, the hunter and the hunted, the destroyer 
and the destroyed. In Part III, therefore, not only tlie mctiiods 
of tlie Pfilitical Police, their co-ordination with proj^aganda, 
their relationship to tlie law are dealt with, but also the impact 
of this instrument of IVrror on the people. It is the attack 
whiih cotulilions the methods of defence and those of coimti r- 
attack. 

A book which concentrates on certain patholoi>i«al asp(‘cis 
of social life cannot alford to be academic, for against the b.ick- 
ground of its diagnosis there constantly looms tin* problem of 
cure. Now, when Allied aimies of liberation arc fighting in the 
heart of Rurope, it IxTomes increasingly evident how ilevastating 
and all-embracing the work of the Nazi Gestapo and its various 
(.Quisling helpers was and in some areas still is. I’hc (h'adly 
giip of the Secret Poliic on millions of people must leave behind 
an ominous legacy, and a stock-taking of the position is imjiera- 
tivc. T hough these pages .tie mainly coiuerned with (h'seription 
and analysis, it is hoped that to some sliglit degree they may 
help the ])lanners ol the lutine to build up a new and bett«‘r 
synthesis. 

Whilst prejjaring this book the author has keenly f<Tl i 
double limitation. One is set by the material available. It is 
in the nature ol <i Secret Police that it wants to keej) the tnn- 
facts concerning its set-up and methods out of the limcTight, 
TTius after the end of this war, when many hidden archives will 
j)robably be ac cessible, it might well be possible to obtain more 
dc-tailed information, and, with the awareness of new fac ts, some 
Irc-sh jierspectis es also. 'There are bound to be- g.i})s and com- 
j)lclcness can hardly be- .ichievcd at this stage. 'The* fact that 
the Fifth Goluinn as .i channel c»f planned disintegration is not 
discussed marks a second limitation. Although its world-wide 
activities were a logical ofl’shoot of Political Police procedure, 
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they were, in the ease of Germany, also the outcome of certain 
branches of the Party, of the Foreign Office and of the Army. 
Their analysis could easily fill another volume and the present 
writer has therefore not embarked on this subject. As the hour 
for final, exhaustive research has not yet come, this book presents 
an interim report, aiming at an adequate demarcation and 
discussion of the main problems which arise from the phenom- 
enon of Political Police in the frame of modern dictatorship. 
^Vhcn a h(msc is set on fire, the first task is to fight the flames 
and only later can an enquiry be held on how it came to burn 
anrl why arson was committed. Perhaps it remains true that 
the rough and tumble of war is a bad time for the historian and 
the sociologist to analyse current phenomena calmly and 
(leta( hedly ; yet there is a fascinating advantage in trying to 
write cf)nt('m|)()rary history on a sociological basis in the very 
thi(k of events. As Nietzsche once remarked, one must have 
h'ft ,i town to see its towers ; but on the other hand one has to 
he in the midst of its crowds, in the jostling and bargaining of 
its market place and in the cjuict of its eventide, to know it fully. 
In fifty years’ time the historian may be able to draw clearer 
lines through the comjjositc map on which the landscape of our 
age is marked, l)ut will he be able to know and to feel what 
it meant to live under the shadow of organized terror, to be 
slowly destroyed by it, or to hit back with the courage of despair ? 
\Vc hoj)e he will not. 

'fhe study of social phenomena requires experience as miu h 
as (letachment. To try to be objective docs not mean to he 
indillerent, to endeavour to describe and analyse cannot allow 
us to heionic .ica(h-mic, but it can receive direction and signifi- 
cance only if the misery .ind the greatness of this age of 
transition arc lull\ realized and kej)t in mind. 



PART I 


TWO TEST CASES FROM HISTORY 

CHAPIFR I 

THE POLITICAL POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON 1 

I. The Cry for Security as a Motive for Napoleon’s 
Diotatorsiiip 

Napoleon’s policy between 1800 and 1815 aimed at stabiliza- 
tion of his regime at homo, and at dynamic conquest abroad. 
After Bonaparte had “ arrived ” by the success of great military 
campaigns, he proceeded gradually to est.iblisli a j)ersonal 
dictatorship by skilfully exploiting the weaknesses of the 
Directorate and tiie desire of the masses fn* order with glory 
rather tluin for revolution with disgrace. 'Flu* bankrui^tcy of the 
Jacobins as well as the fear of the return of the reactionary 
Bourbons w'ho w’oukl have dispossessed the present owners of 
hiigre property played into the hand of a military dictatorship. 
Napoleon could maint.iin it by .ulvancing coldly and cautiously. 
The couf) d'etat of 1799, decided through the jjrcsence of mind of 
his brother Lucien r.ither than through tint courage of Bonaparte, 
did not at once lead to an autocracy but to a (iovernment of 
three Consuls, of whom Napoleon w.is to be No. i. Nobody cared 
about II. lines, ever\l)0(ly wanted to see the end of tlu* eh.ios in 
the administration which h.ul inaiked the l.ist years of the 
Directorate. Whilst the exiu ntive .ind h'gislative had qu.irrelled 
with each other, the army h.id bKome tin* decisive /actor. It 
is true, Napoleon had seized jxnver without the consent of the 
jieople, but he w.is .inxious not to rule <*xpicssly against them. 
At le.ist during the first years of his regime he lield- -to use a 
formul.i of the Aljbe Sieyes -that confidence must come from 
below, .lutliority from above. It was he who introduced the 
modern technique of jilebiscitari.in dictatorship, with its ear to 
the ground, through open .and secret channels. Napoleon sug- 
gested to the j)eoj)le that they should trust and install him and 
they responded by elei ting him First Consul in 1802 and Emperor 
in 1H04. As in eveiy diet.itorship, the people were allowed to 
agree with him but forbidden to voice their dis.igreement. Why 
did the m.ts^es prove so docile ? Because they eared less for 
7 
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liberty tlian for security. They were tired of the eternal struggle 
between emigres, Girondins and Jacobins, and resented not so 
much the familiar interference in their private lives as the end- 
less war of all against all and the permanent insecurity of life. 
Napoleon closed the process of the revolution by acting more as 
its executor than as its destroyer. His dictatorship was founded 
on the primacy of the army and on the balance maintained be- 
tween the various social and political groups. Members of all 
of them were allowed to sci^ve him and to be controlled by him. 
lie based his regime less on one faction than on the levelling 
down of all. It was a dictatorship which used equality as a 
means, not as an end. Everybody who opposed it was destroyed, 
but what was of greater significance -everyone willing to serve 
loyally was given his chance to rise. Emigres served in Napoleon’s 
household, in the Senate, in the Army, and former Girondins and 
Jacobins became members of the State Council and of the Councils 
of the ])rovinces. As H. A. L. Fisher has shown, Napoleon 
suiceed('d ,ifter years of insecurity in making “ life safe and easy 
(i)!’ th(‘ ordinary householder” (i). 

'riiis system of dictatorship based on security w.is only possible 
{a) by control of the masses and (b) by profit.iblc conquest abroad. 
Control of the masses meant not only checking them and if 
necessary keeping down any opposition from them, it meant also 
a painstaking system of information about their thoughts, feelings 
and reactions. It meant mass-observation on a l.irge scale. 
josej)h I'ouche was the man to provide both -control and informa- 
tion. 'I’he e.\-()rat(Hian and former Revolutionary Comrnissarv 
I'or Lyons crowned his astonishing career as Minister for Police 
by b( ( oining Due (rOtrante and the richest landowner in France. 
Like his intimal<- o|iponent and co-opportunist Talleyr.ind, he 
foiined pan ol the new elite of Bonapartism, which was in fact 
•' l'"m ol milita?y feud.ilism. Fouc he never suffered li'oin a 
dioitai;e of ii\als and enemies, and twice he contracted the 
clani;ei(tus disla\oui ol X.ipoleon. How did this man in. mage 
to sui\i\e ancl to piospei even attc-r the' tall of Bonaji.irte 
1 he aiis\s('[ (ail (iiiK be- a sociological one: Fouche was the 
j)ioliit\pc' t)l ilie \eisa(ile c\nic in jiolilics. He bec.'iine what he 
was 1)C( ause tile c oiist<‘llati<in of poweis and pulilic trends favoured 

tlie leimi (il In', t\pc. 
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2. Fouche : THE Career of a Political Cynic 
(a) Cynic versus Demagogue 

Cynicism in politics can have various forms and causes. It 
is more likely to come forward in a society subject to violent 
convulsions than in a fairly stabilized society where conflicts are 
settled by traditional methods and personalities socially acknow- 
ledged by a vast majority. Cynitisin is not so much the attitude 
of the socially weak or snlimissive groups- -for tlicin resentment 
or resignation are much more cliaracteristic — but that of people 
wlio realize the (piick cliange of the holders of power, who sec 
the cleavage between tlic ideology and real behaviour of the 
ruling elite ; men who know that politic.d slogans and pro- 
grammes are soon ilated by the ruthless pressure of changing 
events and constellations. The cynic, discovers that in the 
political gamble the “ how ” often matters much more than the 
“ wh.it ”, the means more than the cuds, and the basic inleiiiion - 
often unknown to the man of action more than the mt'ans. 
A time which, in less than a generation, saw jit least six dilTerent 
systems and sets of government, as Fr.UKc did between i yflp and 
1815, breeds doctrinaires as well as oj)portunists, .ind in the long 
run very likely more of the latter than of the foimer. A dot trin- 
aire must believe and act according to his rigid eonvi( tions. If he 
is thwarted in both, he will pay the bill, if nect'ssary with his lil'e. 
A cynic must think and act aei ording to the ever-elianging 
i ill umstanees to w'liiih he adajits himself His is th(‘ art o( the 
tum-io.it to swim on th<‘ < rest of the wave ; even, il' needs 
be, in opposite direi tions. l)oi ti inaiies w.mt to exeiiisi' power 
oj)enly, under a hxed b.inner lyniis aim at holding jiowi'i, 
Ix-Ihnd the siene, under any Hag. I)oi liin.iiies siniendei’ eveiy- 
tliiiig to unity of pui jiose (“ viv.it jusliti.i, jiere.il mnndns ! 

( \ nil s s.u rilii e evei y thing on the alt.ir of sui i ess. A doi trin.iire, 
i old .nul iml)ued with the iron spiiit of revolution. iiy |)niitanism : 
th.is w.is Robespierre. A lynie, cold and mindful ever to keep 
his looting on the slippeiy vehii le from whii h he wielded pow'ci 
o\ei otlii rs ; this w.is Foutlie. I'he age of the I'reneh Revolu- 
tion, of necessity, jjroduced both tyj)es : the doctrinaire to m.ike 
the break with the past definite and irrevocable, to concentrate 
the will of tlic new regime up to boiling-point .so that France 
( onld resist tlie reactionary governments abroad that had joined 
h.indi with tlie formi-r reactionaries at home : the cynic to assist 
in the mainten.nii e of the new’ and better b.ilanced order after 
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the crater of the revolution had been closed. The provincial 
ex-lawyer Robespierre, who preached revolution with the fervour 
of a religious sect, stood and fell with the Jacobin Club, the brain 
and heart of the Revolution. All his opponents of various 
political shade, Dantonists as well as Hebertists, had gradually 
lost close contact with the Club — the “ Incorruptible ” alone 
remained faithful to it to the last. Fouch 6 only turned Jacobin 
when any other attitude would have endangered his political 
career, if not his life. The “ butcher of Lyons ” helped to bring 
about the fall of Robespierre when the latter was about to destroy 
him as an unreliable suspect. 

Robespierre proclaimed virtue as the austere goddess of the 
nation; Fouchc, if we can believe Mme de Stael, often spoke of 
virtue “ as of an old wives’ talc ”. If, nevertheless, he sometimes 
followed a line of decent behaviour, he did so because it seemed 
to him the most rational thing to do ; “so that his wits brought 
him to where other people arrive under the promptings of con- 
sciemc”. Fouchc never committed himself entirely or irre- 
vocably to any cause or person ; he was always on the look-out 
for new tendencies and movements. With this zest for change 
an almost weird inscrutability was combined. During his earlier 
years, as an unassuming teacher with the order of Oratorians, 
lie had acquired an iron self-control, which made it so difiicult 
for liis subordinates or enemies to read the thoughts of this rather 
monosyllabic man. It has been said of him that he was without 
neivcs and without passion, with one exception, the love of 
intiigue and power. In the National Assembly he never took 
the floor, his weak voice j^revenling him from comjjcting with 
the great oratois. His weapons were not the jiolitical harangue 
aiul tlie ajipeal to the masses, but the wiiispering campaign, the 
St. lb 111 tlie hack. Like Himmler in the Third Ri'icli, lie wanted 
the subst.iiu e ofjiower, not its jiomp and mantle. His effrontery, 
wlien ( h.mging sides, w.is truly remark. ible ; he obviously finind 
.1 sadistic ple.isiiie in bctra\iiig his former friends or partners. 

■ Ai I ht Uoiul lo Slumps 

l oin lie's political hfe-histor\ was largcdy moulded by the 
u'\ olutioiiaiN c-\eius between the derajiitation of Louis XVI in 
|aiiu.n\ .ind the clcMih of Robespierre in the same manner 

in )i]l\ Dining this time, like many other radicalized 

liohiiiians, lu' w.is /cmIousK acting for the total revolution, “la 
ir\ohition iiitegrale .\s c'cjmmissioncr in the provinces he 
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aimed at the complete nationalization of property, the annihilation 
of the Church and the disappearance of the propertied classes. 
With Gollot d’Herbois he carried out a savage punitive expedition 
against Lyons and experienced the power and also the limits of 
Terror. His methods remind us of Nazi practices in Poland and 
Russia to-day. Hundreds of well-to-do citizens were sys- 
tematically eliminated ; in one case, 64 “ culprits ”, fastened 
together in couples, had to face two huge trcnch-gravcs before 
they were summarily shot by a big gun. 

Slyly he put the onus for this cruel slaughter on others. It 
must, however, be admitted that sometimes, at the last moment, 
he had s.wcd lives from the guillotine or given a private warning 
to persons in danger of arrest. He could occasionally be human, 
when he could afford it or, to put it better, when it would seem 
to pay, if only in the distant future. By this attitude he m.ulc 
friends in all camps without alienating himself from the party 
in pov\cr. After the fall of the Jacobins, Fouchc avoided deporta- 
tion and slipped back into the comparative obscurity of .1 dis- 
credited politician. One adventurer often finds another to help 
him along for a time. Fouchc found Vicomte Harras, now a 
member of the Directory, and through him two minor .ippoint- 
ments in the provinces. Returning to Paris in 1797, he dis- 
covered a safe road to prosperity by csl.ihlishing a company for 
the delivery of provisions to the troops. As .in army-purveyor 
he cpiickly gave up the Communist insignia .ind instead built up 
jnofitable connections with the iiouvemix nches. In July 1799 thi^ 
Directors sent an urgent message to Foiu he, then ambassador at 
the Hague he had been appointed Minister of Police. Never- 
theless, his power, like that of the weak Directory, was on shifty 
ground so long as the possibility of a reslor.it ion of the monarchy 
existed. The returning Bourbons would have disposed of 
tile man who once voted for the death of Louis XVI. 'Fhus it 
w.is in Fouche’s own interest to help a general into power who 
would iircvcnt the restoration of the old monan iiy. (hmcral 
Bonaparte seemed to be the man. It would hardly li.ive done 
for the First Consul to discharge Fouchc from his office at a time 
when the Minister of Police had regained popularity with the 
Republican-minded strata. To keep him w.as to take out .in 
insur.ince policy guaranteeing the Jacobin Party’s good behaviour. 
Moreover, Fouchi; s attitude towards the Jacobins was now 
detached. He had seen through their “ human corruptibility 
and forgetfulness, passions and sensualiiy ” (2). 
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During all the ups and downs of his co-operation with Bona- 
parte, Fouch6 never once relinquished the attitude of a man 
“ with a heart of diamond, a stomach of iron and a tearless eye ”, 
ys Talleyrand aptly formulated it. He was twice Minister of 
Police- from July 1799 to September 1802, and from July 1804 
to June 1810. This is not the place to go into details about the 
reasons for his dismissal in 1802. When in 1804 “ the air in 
Paris proved to be full of daggers ”, Monarchist and Republican 
alike, there was no one with Fouche’s master-hand to unravel 
the plots against the Emperor’s life. The Ministry of Police, 
abolished two years before, was restored and Fouche again took 
the reins of office, in power and splendour. Soon he had to 
police not only France, but practically the whole of Europe. 
Napoleon could as little do without him, as he could a decade 
afterwards, during the Hundred Days, when for the last time 
the Clorsican tried to defy the great powers, who eventu- 
ally brought his meteor-like career to an end. However much 
the Dictator disliked, sometimes even hated, his ambitious 
Lieutenant, he realized that an efficient State Police was indis- 
pensable to him. 

3. 'I’liK System or FciuchiVs Political Police 

The maintenance of a dictatorship, as will be seen in the 
course of this book, largely depends on ration.il methods, on ruth- 
less and economic c.ilculation of means and instruments. It is 
primarily a f|U(stioii of efficient organization from above. A 
sul)tle, invisible and widespread net is needcal rnmiing parallel 
with the geneial p()li( y «>f the St.ite, challenging and unmasking 
the “ Enemies ol'tlie State ”, both at home and abroad. Fouche’s 
01 gani/ation, Ibnnded on tin* remnants of the Freneh Revolution, 
gre\\ and giew to e\er wider r.unific.itions w'ilh Bonaparte’s rise 
Irom First (am.snl vi.i (lonsul for Life to Emperor, and Dictator 
of lairope. Naj^oleon’s princijde, like th.it of the Fascist 
(In laiois ol (iiif .ige, w.is “ Divide and Rnh* ” he resented any 
ol his lienten.mls assuming more than a specified pow'cr and he 
wall bed them .ill. I’onclie, in his turn, learnt much from his 
m.istei s inctlioils. Ifi- .ipj)lied tin* principle of divided and 
stiiclK limited luiii tiniK to the whole strmtnre of the Ministry 
ol Polii e. 1 he lhin-lip|)ed, iiisi rnt.ible minister knt'w how to 
emploN peopli' .iiul hi>w to keep them at b.iy. He w.is always 
''Uspii iou^ .md he must h.i\ e felt more th.m the ordinary ple.isurc 
in wu'ldiiig power horn the knowledge that many were dependent 
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on his arbitrary decision. But above all, he was a superior 
organizer, using others as specialists only, and resci'ving for him- 
self alone the survey over and the final control of all brandies of 
police-work. In the great reorganization of the Ministry in 1804 
the main branches were built up according to the double principle 
of regions and of subject-matter. France was divided into four 
large areas and a State Councillor was put in charge of each of 
tlicm. The first included the North, West and the bulk of the 
East of France, with such strongholds of t)pposition and intrigues 
against the regime as Norm.indy, Brittany and Vendee ; the 
second comprised the South, the third Paris, the fourth Italy, so 
far as it had been incorporated. Amongst the four State 
Councillors, Real, in charge of the first division, and Dubois, 
in charge of Paris, were the most prominent ; the latter owing 
to the central role of the capital in the French state system, the 
former, an ex-terrorist from the days of the Revolution, because 
he functioned as a kind of Vice-Minister of Police during the 
whole of the Empire (even after Fouclic's f.ill in 1810). In 
addition, there existed six departments, divided according to 
spheres of interest. The first, under a Secretary-General, con- 
centrated on all highly confidential matters, which were to be 
dealt with only by the Minister himself. 

The second dcj)arlment included the Sec urite Gener.ile, the 
jirison police .is well as tlie se< ret police, and was dine ted by th<* 
aide Dcsmarcst. In a report this ex-priest (h'lined tli(“ duties of 
his department as liillows : 

Tills division is spec i. illy roiu'erned with inattc'rs of St.itc*, that 
is to s.iy with the' invc'stigation of. ill plots and seheines ag.iinst the 
Cainstitution, the (iovernment, and peisons in authority as well 
as the ai lesl oflhe instigatoi-s . . . of these operations. Ilwatehc'S 
ovei piiblisheis, false coining .ind all forgeries of iinpoitanie 
to the government, ovei clandestine inec-tings and leading inc'n of 
all p.nties .ind o[)inions, and foieigneis. It irispc-c ts .nid diic-cts 
the sc*eret and c-xc^lnsivc* age-nts attached to the- Ministc-r, and 
suggests to the Minister the* airesl of pc-rsons (oncc-inc“d in 
c'onspiiaLies (3). 

fhe third division bore the characteristic label “ individual 
liberty and liberty ol the press In c'o-operation with a ctnn- 
mittce of the Senate, it handled the censorship of pajicrs and 
books. The supervision of the thousands of nnisiu's w.is the: 
concern of the lourth department ; it had to c onsidc’r the 
numerous applications of rcturnefl persons to be strui k off the* 
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special registers of Emigres. The fifth and sixth departments were 
given to the finances of the police and to its archives respectively. 

The Personnel and Us Functions— Officials and Informers 

Unlike to-day, the personnel of the Secret Police of Napoleon 
was not chosen from the elite of a ruling party. It was a Wnd of 
medley, recruited from various social strata which had survived 
the earthquake of the last decade ; ruined nobles, unfrocked 
priests, unemployed clerks, ex-members of revolutionary com- 
mittees, adventurers of all kinds and of very different social origin 
belonged to it. Fouchd endeavoured to remould these uneven 
elements and to shape them into a regular profession. Following 
Napoleon’s model he aimed at the amalgamation of the former 
revolutionary and conservative factors and endeavoured to strike 
a balance between them. To make the General Police a respec- 
tal)le administration was his rather ambitious promise to the 
Consuls when he took office in 1799. As it was his policy to have 
a loot in each camp and an ear to each social group, he would 
welcome collabijrators from all walks of society. Fouchd’s | 
system of control provided a marked distinction between the ' 
olficials of die police, recognizable to the public as such, and the 
innumerable informers and agents who, from the nature of their 
confidential or social position, had to remain anonymous. 

Amongst the former were the most powerful commissaires- 
gt'm'raiix. Residing in important harbour towns and in other 
1)1. Kcs on the frontier, they cheikcd the travellers arriving and 
dep.irting. 'roulon, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lyons, Genoa, Turin, 
Antwe-rp, Le Havre, St. M.do ami Strasbourg formed the most 
iiupoit.uu of their observ.ition posts. In addition, commi^saire^- 
^fioKiiix wcic installed at poits on the Channel, such as Boulogne 
.iiul Ostend, in order to keep an eye on trafiic to and from 
I’aigl.nul, even with the help of armed police boats. These 
|)o\\( ilnl pio-(onsnls h.id .1 firm griji on a suspected or agitated 
region. By their ordeis men of the .Secret Police w'ould quickly 
scaiih town .ind lountry : they d.iiined precedence in power 
over \arions regional functionaries and they were so strongly 
l>aik((l 1 )\ the Minister that complaints about them hardly ever 

l)IO\Cli sUKC'ssful. 

As to ihi' ini'oimeis, Fotuhe states in his Memoirs that they 
w(‘i(‘ paid, .uiording to their importance and services rendered, 
1,000 j.ooi) IV.incs per month. It can be assumed that the 
ditleieiuc in p.iynient r orrcspoiided i)artly to the social position 
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of the informer. Their official designation was “ observateurs 
exacts ” but the public liked to nickname them “ mouchards 
There were three main groups : 

(a) Workers, servants, innkeepers. 

(b) Persons in the pay of highway commissioners ; they were 
not regularly paid, but instead received a special reward 
for each piece of informalion, for instance 100 francs for 
the denunciation of an migre. 

(r) Society spies — “ impoverished aristocrats of both sexes, 
perjured royalists, ex-terrorists, courtesans like Ida dc 
Sain(-Elme, who had been successively the mistress of many 
high officers from Moreau to Ncy. Even Josephine herself 
lor some time came under this category in so far as she 
transmitted information to Foiiche of wliat was going on 
in the intimate circles of the Bonaparte family. 

Fuilher, the Emperor had given Fouelie permission (o build 
up .1 (adre of secret agents al)ro.id. Spider-lik(' tlu’v sat in all 
the prominent places, in Hamburg, Berlin, Vienna, London, even 
New York. Like a secret shade they followed Napoleon's armies 
a\)ioad and watclwd the various embassies iiiside and outside 
Fiance. 'I'heir main task w.is to cheek conntcr-revolntioniiry 
plots, originating either from England or born the These 

plots were hatched in a strange underworld, in which a silent 
struggle between m.isked opponents ragc'd ini ('ssantly. Taki* 
Hamburg, for instance, a centre* of the sc'cn*t scivicc*, where 
Bourrienne, l.iter the j)rivate sc'cret.uy of the* lanpcror, held 
sway in ibob. 'rogc*ther with the adjoining Altona, th(*n a 
Danish town, it formed “ a meeting place cjf all the thieves, the 
bankt upts, the embittered nnigin and also ol' the* active* ag(*ntsof 
(ic*orgc* 111 and the Clomte de Lille” a hotb(*d of intrigue* and 
ploding. Bourric*nne had his spies <*V(*rywh(*ic*, in (he*. j)oit, with 
the big trading house's. Intc'rnational agents kept him informed 
of what was going on in Stockholm, St. Pc*t(*rsbui g, Berlin, 
Frankfurt and London — and many threads eonverged in his 
skillul hands. In the Rhiiu*land sp(*( ial agents mixed with the 
huge* colony ernigtn, in Rome* sj)ies tried to unravel the secrets 
of the: Vatican and of the (l.itholic International. Fouche’s 
age nts in London frc*cpiently encountered their op|)osite numbers, 
the* age-nt*. of the Clomte d’ Artois. Both sides endeavoured to 
spot the enemy, to deceive him and finally to destroy him. The 
demarcation line between the tw'o camps however was lluid. 
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Sometimes agents changed their employer and followed alluring 
offers from the other side. Well versed in the subtle art of 
double-rrossing, these adventurers sold themselves to-day to the 
Imperial Police, to-morrow to Anglo-Royalist agencies. One 
agent named Bayard passed from the English service to that of 
Foiiche, only to return later to the English side. Pressure and 
jirobably torture played their part in these “ conversions ”. 
I’ouchc was also authorized to enlist the support of the French 
diplomats abroad. He would ask the French Minister in Florence 
to shadow certain agents of the King of Sardinia, or the am- 
bassador in Madrid tf) interrogate a banker or the minister in 
Naples to have some arrests made (4). It should be noted that 
I’oiK he, like the modern originators of the Fifth Column tcch- 
ni((ue, worked through both channels, the official diplomats 
.ie( rediled abroad and the special agents sent out on specified 
missions ; he kept (hem apart from each other. 

'file work of tiie many agents at home and abroad was 
primarily to observe and to detect. If, in France, a punitive 
expedition was needed, the minister could rely on the services 
of [\n\iicn(lame)ie. \Vhilst this body had chiefs of its own, it often 
acted according to Fouche’s instructions. It specialized in 
organized suppression, carried out executions and was helpful in 
many othc'r ways. Its most drastic, appearance was made under 
the name of earn/) volant, or “ flying camp ”. This meant the 
systematic combing out of a specified area in which rebels were 
liuntc'd. A brigade of gendarmes, or sometimes of troops, would 
occupy <m unruly district, would proclaim a state' of siege and 
billet llic iusebc'S on the population. Arrests were made, banks 
examined and passes ehec ked. Such a drastic step was, howewer, 
onl\ raiely taken; in idoti 7 when discipline u.is rc*stnrc-d in 
the \ ciidc-e ; and in ido() uhc-n .1 “Ihing camp" was imj)os{‘d 
on Noimancb'. 


I- 1 oil in 's Ml I M I INS \M) X M'Oi I on’s ( )Rin i<s 

ll "lie w. lilts I" gel .1 graphic impic-ssion ol how Xa|)olcc)n 
•ind I "IK lug in an olic-ii doubilul c o-oj)c‘i ation. c outrolh'd and 
"•111 hill I I. line, thc'ii no doc uinc-nt could be nioie iiisiiuctivc 
than ihe ■ D.iiK rnilleinis " which wc-ie nc-iu e\i‘i\ d.i\, betwecMi 
illoj .iiul i<’.i|. to die l.inperor. liist bv I'oiu he' and afli'rwards 
l'\ In-, siuic'smh S.i\ai\ *, . l,.u'h bullc-tin i- .i unit in itsell and 
tlu \aiu i\ ol sulijc c t- t"Uc he'd upon is .iNtonishing. It range's 
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from items of ordinary police interest, such as thefts and arson, 
to the check on foreign diplomats in Paris and to confidential 
reports on events in the enemy camp. Many observers and 
reporters contributed to it, but it was Fouche’s pen which re- 
moulded and wrote up the raw material, even sometimes adding 
strictly confidential postscripts. These bulletins were fed from 
at least five main sources : 

I. The correspondence of the Ministry, extracts or preVis 
from letters or reports on the situation in the different parts of 
the Empire, the state of conscription, the behaviour of returned 
migres, the attitude of the priests and their abusive ai ts, the 
various societies and assemblies, finally news coming Irom agents 
covering the whole of Europe from London to Naples and from 
Hamburg to Lisbon. 

Q. The bulletins from the Councillors of State dealing with 
various events in the provinces. 

3. The bulletins covering the Paris and Seine districts, full 
of interesting remarks on all aspects of daily life in tlie capital, 
from public meetings and private gatherings to the behaviour of 
suspected persons aiul the fluctuations of the Stock I'.xchange, 
the latter frccpicntly being regarded as a barometer of the public’s 
reactions to current evi nts and rumours. 

'I’he bulletins on foreign affairs, b.ised 011 'xtracts from 
letters by agents and polii ollicers abroad, and m.iiiily i oin ('rued 
with the Mijiervi'ion of foreign i onrts and i abinets, ol (lie Mom bon 
piiiuis of .Anglo-Royalist .igents, etc, 

"). A survey of the offences committed during tli(‘ pieieding 
moiitli. 

1 Iieo- bulletins ie\eal two signifn ant a'-])e( ts of tin- political 
• ontiol excMiised by this regime, 1 he daily Otdies dn Mlnisln- 
.111(1 his obser\ allons on politii .d suspects both show the close 
giij) of the ]jolic;e on the country. '1 he. Onlies dii Minhlte had 
to piovide evidc iic e lor the* I’anjxTor that fOuc he' w.is .ic tive and 
hilK ali\c- to all the danger signals. It was his job to carry out 
the delention and lelease of various types of jiolitical susjiee.ts. 
In all cases the Minister decided, w'ithout any intei lirence from 
the ordinal \ jinisdic (ion, either on the basis of spec ial instructions 
'tom the- watchful Emperor or on his own initiative, 'flic fol- 
lowing i .ilcgoi ies weie current to express the decisions made*: 
leleased releasc'd hut under supcrvisicjn released but witliin 
the* limit of .V miles from his house — under supervision 40 miles 
out dele P.iris and the* Court one vc:ar of clc-tc*ntion detc-ntion 
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maintained —expelled from France — deported to his home 
country — authorized to stay at X for 3 months — to go to Y — 
to return to Paris. 

Behind these laconic words individual tragedies were often 
(oncealed, resulting from the expressive orders given by Napoleon 
to the Minister of Police. Here are some selected examples of 
(hes(' orders which may illustrate the dictator’s interference in 
the lives of hundreds of individuals (6) : the arrest and enforced 
residence of a priest is ordered ; he must stay in a small com- 
munity Go leagues from Paris under supervision of the gendarmerie. 
In August iBog, Napoleon finds “a bad spirit” amongst the 
Belgians. 'I'hus preventive measures against them are to be 
t.iken by a purge of the authorities, the arrest of “ bad subjects ” 
and the deportation of 5,000-6,000 of them to Burgundy or 
Clhampagne. A certain Monsieur D’O. is ordered to Paris with 
the proviso to stay there until he shall learn the Emperor’s further 
intenlions. A similar order concerns a Monsieur Van der Leyen 
in Krefeld (department of the Ruhr). He, too, has to take up 
his residence in Paris and all his property will be confiscated 
unless his two daughters, at present in Germany, return to France 
and arc placed in one of the high schools during the next six 
months. At the same lime similar orders were issued against 
seven other men and one woman. 

X.ipoleon’s instructions to the Minister even touch on the 
most minute (h tails of how to carry them out. 'The victims of 
the lanpeioi's wiatli ar(‘ to be sent to their j)la('es of exile two 
(»iil\ at a time ; .in inti rval of fifteen to twenty days must el.ipse 
bel'ore the next \’ictims follow, “ in order that this measure 
does not gixa- the .ip|)e.ir.ince of being Toned and extr.iordinary 
bill look', like .1 lontine me.isnre of the .idministr.ition There 
n .III oidei to ti.ue .mil to .uresi the wiitcr ol" .in intercepted 
leltei, .1 piiest wlio wmte Tiom P.iim.i to one oTliis ji.irishioners 
ill Rome another oidei Miugesiing the inteneption oT .ill letters 
wiili'ii b\ the Pojie .md tho'.e aildn >sed to iiim — “in this con- 
initiiiii, i> ilu- loiitiollei of the post in .Sa\o\ n li.dilc If not 
he i> lo 111 n’lihuid." \11 letteis .mixing from England by 
h.eioid >!iips ha\e In lie i .irelnlK' ex.imined .n neail)’ .ilw.'iys 
d H \ > I 'll !.• Ill impoi lam in.it tei . Not .ill the insii ui. lions, however, 

• IK- 111 '.aiiM ; soineiiini s It p.i\s i.) show g( neiosity. In Ti'bru.iry 
i<">ii Na pi il( , .11 issni (1 an I >1 del to 1 ein''i.iie 1 . ")Oo juicst', in Rome, 
\\li.i l\Mi N(ais e.iihii h.id lefiised to lake the oath prescribed by 
till t i.ile Napoleon : dux .ire to be told th.it they should ask 
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for the Emperor’s grace in a special address to him. They will 
take the oath and then return to their former positions. 

These few examples can only give an inadequate impression 
of the variety of orders which Napoleon needed for enforcing his 
control. In the Bulletins Fouch6 had an important instrument 
with which both to influence the Emperor and to justify his own 
policy so often attacked by jealous rivals, out to undermine his 
position. Napoleon more often than not employed a haughty 
and ill-tempered tone towards the man whom he could ill 
afford to lose. Perhaps this is inevitable in a dictatorship where 
the “ divine ” All Highest has to keep his distance, not only from 
the masses whom he despises, but also from his lieutenants whom 
he fears. The same irritability and deep-rooted suspiciousness 
is reflected in Napoleon’s harsh orders to Fouchc as is shown in 
Hitler’s dealings with his Ic.iding henchmen of which Rauschning 
has rendered a convincing account. 

Napoleon often criticized the Bulletins and complained that 
they gave him jjictures instead of facts, 'fliis rc|)r()ach was 
hardly justified. I'he Hulletius arc crammed full of facts and 
observations. Tliey reflect tiie ubiquitous eyes «»f' tlie Secret 
Police and the wide range of their activiti(‘s. Fouche's men 
lontiiiuously checked the moods and attitudes of tin* masses in 
the different parts of France, carefully studying their reactions 
to ( urrent events oi’ ine.i‘>ures t.iken by the government. l''roni 
the rcpoiis of a single month (July idoti) a few signifa ant s.imples 
may be given : in tlic Department Moselle the prefect is satisfied. 
.All consc ripts are with their regiments ; (»nly three iik'u deserted ; 
llie t.ixes are being jiaid without diffuulty ; rarely h.is the p.iy- 
ment to be enfoi'ced ; the number of si( k persons in the hosjiitals 
.111(1 ])iisons, though high during the j)receding winter, has now 
considerably decreased. Department Deu.x-Nethes : tlie situa- 
tion h.is impiovcd ; the inhal)itants arc submissive to the (hwern- 
ment ; as tert.iin monks intrigued, they were walcficd and 
denounced to the Archbishop. In Lyons the occupation of Rome 
b\ Fieiu h troo])s has c.iused some sens.iiion. 'The priests se(,tetly 
suggested to the jjeople tliat tliis step W'as a violation of religion. 
W hilst the juiests are undi'r supervision, the Vicar-General of tlie 
(hoc esc h.id to deny tire i rrmour s about the suspension of the 
\'.iti( an .Stale by r'cading arr authentic letter from the Pope 
himself. He had to do so by order of the Commissioner-General 
of the Police. Dej^artment Sambre-et-Mcuse ; owing t(j the new 
t.ixes on drinks, a noticeable change in tiic mcjod of the people 
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has taken place, apparently not for the better. However, as 
Fouchc puts it with his dry cynicism, “ the people arc quiet and 
submissive Mon* satisfactory is the report of the Prefect in 
Aricge, who labels the public spirit as “ good Unlike elsewhere 
the mitiisters of the two religions live there in harmony ; they 
preach submission to the laws and set an example in it [sic !) ; 
the amnestied emigres have not given cause for any complaints ; the 
mimbcr of beggars lias decreased, the price of corn is low but 
tliat ol' wine h.is gone up. Altogether a very agreeable situation 
fnnn the j)oint of view of the dictatorial controller. Sometimes 
rc'jjorls .lie less li<ij)ha/ard and distinguish between the potential 
enemies of the regime. For instance in the city of Aix three 
ililfeient SOI ial groups are marked : (a) the masses, who “are 
veiy good” ; [b) the aristocrats, who arc vain, arrogant and 
keep a)).irt ; fc) the Jacobins, who turn out to be mere talkers 
ol' no importance. In order to improve the situation in this 
town, it is suggi'sied that. the Emperor should appoint a strong 
impartial man as Prefect. The last Prefect, though intelligent 
.ind devoted, unfortunately lacked “ the talent of inlluencing and 
directing the minds of the peojdc ”, obviously an indispensable 
gift in any authoriltirian regime. If incessant vigilance is con- 
sideieil necess.iry in France, how much more vital is it in the 
lest of humili.iti'd Europe. Germany and Italy arc particularly 
uat( hed. In the sp.i of Pyrmont in Western Germany a number 
ol ineinbeis of the high German aristocraey were staying in July 
ihoti, amongst them the Duke of Mecklenburg, the father of the 
(^neen of I’rnssi.i, .uul their son, the heir-.ipparent. This ex.iltal 
( in h- gathered eveiv d.iy in the .ifternoon and Font he’s inform. ml 
liail lull knowledge of the topic of their conviMs.u ion the evi'nt-^ 
in Koine, lali’ly o(cuj)ied b\ Freiu h troojis. lint the cin le W'.is 
appaiinlK ass ai e ol being spied njion foi '“dies an \ ei \ i esei xed 
m then disMiuise ; Inn ihinb dngifned je.doiiss laii beol)^el\ed, 
k( |U Ml I III I k b\ le.o 

1 111 iij>i i\ nimi III kiiM's .ind pi itii « i.. la as I's ei . iinl i oiiluu'd 

1 ' ' !■ " I " , I d 1 1,1 - ' K II ( \ ,-;i iiii 111. li 1 111 r>' 111 ; p.i I 1 1'-. I liennels e-i. 

1 ' ' I ; ■ 1 ' I ( h ' ' ( ' ' 'h/i 1 1 I li.i 1 r 11 -I'l 1 1 I ss I ii h oil \aj)olei )n\ 

'■ 'M! d • ,.'1 .1 il, !• I ,|M .iM,) muled \ei\ laiefiil 

1 s ■ Ml 11 111 -I'. . i !■ Ill t" 1 11 I . nil 111 d in i autnuis 

i I . .1 o ' ■ I >11 h .o-p!i Ik iii.ipai ie. King 

I'd ■ I hi 111' I'd p lull Ml III die kingdom 

' . ’ ' 1 • ■ ■ I 1 II I M p,i id dining I he 

ihi s'.i ■! Ill' I ! .id. Ill - ' I’ai tly 
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owing to the King’s excessive generosity. The King has now to 
realize “ that one can only govern this country by great firmness 
On his arrival he had been well received, for the prestige of the 
name Bonaparte was immense. Then public organi/ations 
offered him a gift of one million francs. I’lic King gave them 
an answer which did credit to his character : he refused to 
accept. Meanwhile, however, his needs became pressing, he 
had to demand half the amount originally ottered to him. Now 
the representatives of Naples “ don’t show any hurry to answer 
his appeal ”. And the moral of the story ? In this country, 
says Fouche’s report, one cannot achieve anything through 
generosity. “ Kindness here as elsewhere means justice — other- 
wise it is weakness.” 

Needless to say, the Bulletins paid particular attention to 
laigland and the English. During the selected period, in July 
1806, when peace negotiations took place between France .ind 
Britain, the Secret Police kept a carefuKheck on Lord Yarmouth, 
the special British envoy in Paris. His daily movements and 
meetings are most painstakingly reported .ind above all his 
(o-operation with the Russian minister, M. d'Oiibril. With 
apparent uneasiness Fouchc checks the IVequent visits the two 
foreigners pay each other. I'he Russian envoy is found to be 
strikingly well informed about the situation in Middh' (ierniany 
and Fouchc must assure his mast(‘r th.it “ he h.is l.iken ste|)s to 
linil out from whom M. d’Oubiil obt.iius his inlorm.ition 
1 ,01 d \',irmoulh’s ( ouriers going to and liom Faigl.md .11 (' ii'g.irded 
!i\ the I’.u'isi.ms .is messengers of .1 l(Hth(oming pc.u e. By the 
(lid of July iHod “ jieople talk of nothing but piMii' in F.ols”. 
IiiihIk- s<‘cms to f.ivoin it, for he repe.iiedly icpoiis lh.it ‘‘the 
iijanKui'. .111(1 ho])es of the publii .ue Itii' pe.u c 

At the s.ime lime his Intelligem c Sia vii e w.iti lies the ( lhamiel 
( ().^^t .md the ships s.iiliug to and fro for news from England. A 
1’' II biig .uiived in C Ihei bom g .liter h.iviiig been detained 

all 1 .iie,lisli waiship in Fl\ mouth lor some time. 'I'lie i .ipt.iiu 
,iii a [)a>M iigei ( ould gi’.e valii.ible inlorm.ition .ibout ti.inspoits 
under jjiepaiation in Plymouth to take 9,000 men to Sicily, 
. (! .diout .1 galleon fl>ing the Prus->i.ui II. ig wliiih frequently 
■ 1 ( 1 liom Liigl.uid to Fi.ime with the e.xpiess appioval of the 
Ailmit.ilt). *’ 'The Prefect in (Iherbouig is of the opinion 
I'.ai the ( oii'.cnt w.is onlv given to f.u ilit.ite espionage.” 

With d( libel. ite .imbiguitc I'ou< he would act as .an inter- 
nudiaiN bit\\((n l.mperoi .lud pnblii . He presented petitions 
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has taken place, apparently not for the better. However, as 
Four he puts it with his dry cynicism, “ the people are quiet and 
submissive More satisfactory is the report of the Prefect in 
Aricge, wlio laliels the public spirit as “ good Unlike elsewhere 
the ministers of tlic two religions live there in harmony ; they 
preach submission to the laws and set an example in it {sic !) ; 
the amnestied emigres have not given cause for any complaints ; the 
num))cr of licggars has dccre'ased, the price of corn is low but 
that of wine has gone up. Altogether a very agreeable situation 
from the point of view of the dictatorial controller. Sometimes 
reports an* h'ss h.ijihazard and distinguish between the potential 
enemies of the regime. For instance in the city of Aix three 
(iilleient sot i.il groups are marked : («) the masses, who “are 
vciy got)fr’ ; [h) the aristocrats, who arc vain, arrogant and 
ke(‘p apart ; (c) tlie Jacobins, who turn out to be mere talkers 
of no importance. In order to improve the situation in this 
town, it is suggested tliat.thc Emperor should appoint a strong 
impartial man as Prefect. 'J'he hist Prefect, though intelligent 
and devoted, unfortunately lacked “ the talent of influencing and 
directing (he minds of the people ”, obviously an indispensable 
gift in any .intliorilarian regime. If incessant vigilance is con- 
sideied neeess.iry in France, how much more vital is it in the 
lest of humiliat(‘d Europe. (lerm.my and Italy are j)articularly 
uat( liecl. In (lie spa of Pyrmont in Western (Jerniany a number 
ol inembets of (lie high (lei man aristoenu y were staying in July 
iflot), ainoiigsi tlu'in the Duke of Meeklenlnirg, th(“ fatlu'r of' the 
(.hieen of Prussia, and tluar son, (he lu'ir-.ipparent. This ('xalted 
< in le g.ilhei ('(1 e\ ei \ d.iv in the .d'tei noon and Foiu he's iiilonnant 
li.ul lull knowledge o| the topii' of then ( oii\t i-^atioii the e\eiiU 
111 Rome, laleK oiiupied 1 )\ Fri'iu h tioop> Ihit llie linli- \\,n 
.1 pp.ii eiilK .1 w .11 e I )l being ^pied iipr ui |. u “ 1 1 '< . ■ ! , ■ i i \ ■ . i , ■ ] 

Ml I liMi I liM I 111! '< , bul tli'.nb (li ■■ 'll ' ■ ' ' ' ' ■ I . . I 
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owing to the King’s excessive generosity. The King has now to 
realize “ that one can only govern this country by great firmness 
( )n his arrival he had been well received, for the prestige of the 
name Bonaparte was immense. Then public organizations 
ofi'ered him a gift of one million francs. I’he King gave tlieni 
an answer which did credit to his character : he refused to 
accept. Meanwhile, however, his needs became pressing, he 
luid to demand half the amount originally offered to him. Now 
the representatives of Naples “ don’t sliow any hurry to answer 
his appeal And the moral of the story ? In this country, 
says Fouche’s report, one cannot achieve anything througli 
generosity. “ Kindness here as elsewhere means justice — other- 
wise it is weakness.” 

Needless to say, the Bulletins paid particular attention to 
laigland and the English. During the selected period, in July 
1806, when peace negotiations took place between Kr.nu t' and 
Britain, the Secret Police kept a careful check on Lord ^'arjnoulli, 
the special British envoy in Paris. His daily mo\’ements and 
meetings arc most painstakingly leported .ind above all Ins 
( o-operation with the Russian ministc'r, M. d'Ou))!!!. Wiili 
aj)parcnt ime.isincss Fouehe checks tin* lre(|iienl visits the (wo 
I'oreigners pay each other. 'I'tie Russian envo\ is round to be 
strikingly well informed about the situation in Middle (huinany 
.tiul I'ouc he must assure his in.isicr ih.it “ he has l.ik. n steps to 
(iiul out from \shom M. d’t lubiil obt.iiiis his iuhti in.itiou 
[ ,1 ii (1 ^^1I inoul h's ( oui irrs going to and (1 om 1 .ugl.iiid .11 c i eg.ii d( d 
li\ ih( I’.i I i-'i.iiis .IS UK sxcngfi s ol .1 loiihtoiuiiig ])i.itc. I>\ (he 
' ll <1 jiiK iboti • people t.dk ol nolliitig but pe.u e iu I’.iii/'. 

! ' 111 I ( liiN to !.i\oui it, |i>i h<- r<p».iledl\ ie|)oi(s ih.it “the 
,i'm! liop,s ol till public .ue loi |)e,i( e 
\ I'l .'!ii( iiiii! his 1 iiti lligi III ( Si I \ u e u.ilt 111 s I he ( lli.uuK 1 
ii.'l ;li( Jiip^ '-.iiliiig to .111(1 ho loi iM'ws lioin Engl.iiid. A 
. 1',;", M I l\ I d 111 ( ilit 1 1)0111 g .dt( 1 h.i\ illg been del. liiK d 
i h ii '.'..ii -hip III l’l\ iiiiiiilh loi sDiiii tiiiH . 'I he ( .ipt.iill 
' ' > oiild giM \.dii.ibh iiiio) III. i) loll .iboiit 1 1 .iiispoi t'. 

' I ii I j 1 .1 1 loll 111 I’Kiuoiith to t.ike (j,ooo men to Sicily, 

ilioi: ll\uig the I’m-. I. Ill 11. ig wliii h lieipKiilly 

' 111 I :i ! Old lo I’l.iiiii with till expiis- .ippio\.il ol the 

\i'.iii,di\ ■■ I h( I’l ( h < I III ( di( 1 boiii g IS ol the ciiiiiion 
• " 'hi w.i- oiiK gi\(ii to l.K ilil.ile esjiioiMge." 

ill II 1 ,1 1 ( .oiibiguilN 1(1111 he would ail .is .111 iiitei- 
I h l.iiipiioi .Old |)iibhi 1 1( jiicsi iited petitions 
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has taken place, apparently not for the better. However, as 
Fouche puts it with his dry cynicism, “ the people are quiet and 
submissive”. More satisfactory is the report of the Prefect in 
Ari6ge, who labels the public spirit as “ good Unlike elsewhere 
the ministers of the two religions live there in harmony ; they 
preach submission to the laws and set an example in it {sic /) ; 
the amnestied imigris have not given cause for any complaints ; the 
number of beggars has decreased, the price of corn is low but 
that of wine has gone up. Altogether a very agreeable situation 
from the point of view of the dictatorial controller. Sometimes 
reports arc less haphazard and distinguish between the potential 
enemies of the regime. For instance in the city of Aix three 
different social groups arc marked : {a) the masses, who “are 
very good ” ; (A) the aristocrats, who are vain, arrogant and 
keep apart ; (f) the Jacobins, who turn out to be mere talkers 
of no importance. In order to improve the situation in this 
town, it is suggested that. the Emperor should appoint a strong 
impartial man as Prefect. The last Prefect, though intelligent 
and devoted, unfortunately lacked “ the talent of influencing and 
directing the minds of the people ”, obviously an indispensable 
gilt in any authoritarian regime. If incessant vigilance is con- 
sid(Tcd necessary in France, how much more vital is it in the 
rest of humiliated Europe. Germany and Italy are particularly 
watclied. In the sj)a of Pyrmont in Western Germany a number 
()!' nieml)crs of tlie liigli German aristocracy were staying in July 
I Hot), amongst them the Duke of Mecklenburg, the father of the 
Qjieen of Prussia, and their son, the heir-apparent. This exalted 
circle gathered every day in the afternoon and Fouche’s informant 
had full knowledge of the topic of their conversation — the events 
in Koine, lately occupied by French troops. But the circle was 
ap|)arently aw.ire of being spied upon for “ they arc very reserved 
in their discourse ; hut thinly disguised jealousy can hcobserved, 
kept in check by fear ”. 

'fhe supervision of kings and princes is, however, not coufmed 
to loreign dynasties, it even includes the HoUiipartes themselves. 
Foiu lie must have realized th.it the secret watch on Napoleon’s 
brothers meant d.mcing on a thin rope and needed very careful 
b.il.inciiig. Every 1 1 itii ism implied h.id to be couched in cautious 
terms. 1 .iki’, lor iiist.iiue, .i I'ejioit on J(»s<'ph Hon.iparte, King 
ol N.iph's, in JuK’ iHot). The finatui.il position ol the kingdom 
i' piitnicd .IS deplor.ibh’ ; no w.igcs h.ive been p.iid during the 
hist three months. \Vh\ this weak state of allaiis .‘ Partly 
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owing to the King’s excessive generosity. The King has now to 
realize “ that one can only govern this country by great firmness 
On his arrival he had been well received, for the prestige of the 
name Bonaparte was immense. Then public organizations 
offered him a gift of one million francs. The King gave them 
an answer which did credit to his character : he refused to 
accept. Meanwhile, however, his needs became pressing, he 
had to demand half the amount originally offered to him. Now 
the representatives of Naples “ don’t show any hurry to answer 
his appeal ”. And the moral of the story ? In this country, 
says Fouch^’s report, one cannot achieve anything through 
generosity. “ Kindness here as elsewhere means justice — other- 
wise it is weakness.” 

Needless to say, the Bulletins paid particular attention to 
Ihigland and the English. During the selected period, in July 
1806, when peace negotiations look place between France and 
Britain, the Secret Police kept a careful, check on Lord Yarmouth, 
the special British envoy in Paris. His daily movements and 
meetings are most painstakingly reported and above all liis 
co-operation with the Russian minister, M. d’Oubril. With 
apparent uneasiness Fouchc checks the frcciuent visits the two 
foreigners pay each other. The Russian envoy is found to he 
strikingly well informed aliout the situation in Middle Germany 
and Fouchc must assure his master that “ he lias taken stejis to 
find out from whom M. d’Oubril obtains his information ”. 
Ford Yarmouth’s couriers going to and from I'aigland are regarded 
by the Parisians as messengers of a forthcoming jicai e. By the 
end of July 180G “ people talk of nothing hut peace in Paris”. 
r<)iuhe seems to favour it, for he repeatedly reports that ” the 
()])inions and hopes of the public are for jjeace 

At tin* same time his Intelligenee Service watches the (lhannel 
(o.ist and the ships sailing to and fro for news from England. A 
PniiugiM 'ie brig arrived in Cherbourg after liaving been detained 
h\ an I’aiglisli warship in Plymouth for some time. I'lie (..ipt.iin 
ainl a passenger could give valuable information about transjioi ts 
uiuler ])rcparation in Plymouth to take 9,000 men to Sicily, 
and about a galleon flying the Prussian Hag w'hii h fre(piently 
sailed from Engl.uid to France with the exjiress approval of the 
Ihitisli .\dmiralty. ” The Prefect in Cherbourg is of the iipinion 
iliat the consent was only given t(j facilitate espionage.” 

Witli deliberate ambiguity Fou( he would act as an intcr- 
iiKili.uN between Emperor and public. He presented petitions 
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or forwarded complaints. And he saw to it that he could always 
point to the Emperor as a scapegoat for refusal or a harsh decree. 
It was not always in Fouche’s interest to act as ruthlessly as 
Napoleon had prescribed. When the Empetpr discovered the 
slackness of his minister, he censured him in an arrogant, school- 
masterly and even threatening manner. 

Permit me to tell you [Napoleon wrote to Fouch^ in August 
1805], that I cannot understand your behaviour at all. Either 
you are very ignorant of people or you try to occupy me with 
matters which should be no concern of mine. Lecourpe is in 
Paris ; he should not be there ; no one is falser and more 
thoroughly criminal-minded. In twelve hours* time he must be 
outside Paris and must never return to it. If one had even the 
most elementary idea of government, one should feel that Lecourpe 
should never stay at a place except a hundred miles from Paris (7)^ 

Four years later Napoleon accused the ambitious Fouch^ of 
indulgence towards grumblers and rumour-mongers iu Paris. 

Occupy yourself with police matters and not with foreign 
affairs at your Ministry. A minister of Police ought to be respon- 
sible for rumours which arc circulated in order to mislead the 
population. Had you devoted yourself a little more to that part 
of public administration, you would have found the threads of the 
intrigue laid by agents who incite Paris by this system of malignity. 
Inform me in a special report about the parts of the town in which 
the most stupid gossip is circulating and take steps to suppress 
it. You should keep me informed about everything which is said 
and done in Paris and I only learn it from others (8). 

To make this criticism even more drastic, the Emperor adds a 
P.S. ; 

The surroundings of the Town Hall swarm with people who 
sprcatl such rumours. Why have you not agents there who deny 
them and make their absurdity evident ? This step should go 
hand in hand with the arresting of the rumour-mongers. 

With his never-ending lust for power, Fouchc, however, continued 
to poke his acute nose into foreign affairs and gradually came to 
regard them as part of his universal policing. In the summer of 
1810, lu' sent his own envoy to Loiulon, in the person of the 
l)anker Ouvrard, to enter into surreptitious peace negotiations 
with the Ihiglish Cl.ibiriet against the will of the Emperor. \Vhen 
.\apoleon learned (^f this dangerous move, he expressed his 
iiuliguation in a fuiious outburst and Fouehe’s fall w’as scaled. 
He eventually received this cutting note from the Emperor: 
“ Due d'Otrante, your scivices can no longer be agreeable to me. 
It is time for you to depart during the next twenty-four hours 
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;ind to remain at your Senatorial seat. As this letter has no 
other purpose, | pray God that He -will take you in His holy 
and worthy keeping (9) This time the date-line was fixed 
for him and he kept it in deadly fear for his life. Fouch^ knew 
only too well that to be subject to Napoleon’s wrath was no 
laughing matter. The reaction of the public to the fall of Fouch6 
was significant. Talleyrand had recommended as his successor 
— “ M. Fouche himself”. But this time Napoleon made another 
choice ; he appointed the chief of his personal counter-police 
and former leader of iht gendarmerie^ the simple and brusque general 
Savary. The rather naive Savary was as much amazed by this 
appointment as the public was stunned. “The next day”, he 
remarks in his memoirs, “ when this appointment appeared in the 
MoniteuTy no one would believe it ... I inspired terror in every- 
one, everyone packed his bag, there was t^k only of exile and 
imprisonment, and in fact I believe that the news of an outl)reak 
of the plague would not have had a more terrifying effect than 
my appointment to the Ministry of Police. . . .”(10). Fouche’s 
reign, with all its sinister aspects, had meant a certain stal>ility 
to the Parisians — his removal seemed to open the way to brutal 
chaos. 

j. The Treatment of Political Prisoners 

The activities of the political police against the “ enemies of 
tlic State” can be compared with a drama, the three acts of 
which are performed perpetually. 

Act I. Spotting the enemies, uneartliing their plots and 
their organizations. 

Act II. Chasing and catching them. 

Act III. Punishment and repression. 

I’oiu he had elaborate methods for spotting and tracing the 
enemies, particularly the Royalists in the Veiulee, the so-called 
(.'/louans. His peculiar instruments of discovery will be discussed 
in a later chapter * — here Fouche’s smart tricks for breaking 
and punishing the opponents may be described. 'Fhese tricks 
could not have been as doubtful and arbitrary as they were had 
the Minister of Police not been independent of any “ normal ” 
jurisdictional body. The Political Police was not an instrument 
to maintain the normal law, but a means to keep its victims away 
from it. In order to break gangs of pcjlitical opponents threats 
were applied as well as promises ; menaces to all who refused to 
* Sfc Part in, (’ll. I, pp. 140-1. 
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give information about wanted persons : to relatives, friends, 
landlords and landladies of the hunted ; but even more promises, 
intended to corrupt people and thus to obtain a grip on them. 
Safety and money were promised to those who gave the victims 
away, to the man who betrayed his partners, to all collaborating 
in the catch. It is perhaps the strongest proof of Fouche’s 
rationalizing behaviour that he usually kept his promises. 
Apparently he regarded a certain amount of reliability as a pre- 
requisite for the success of his transactions. It is true Fouche’s 
thirst for information made him choose less cruel and abhorrent 
methods when cross-examining an arrested person than his 
cliief suliordinates. Desmarest, the ex-minister, used the subtle 
means of deception, confusion, of misleading and cunning ques- 
tions. Real terrorized the examinees by his cold harshness and 
did not mind applying the thumbscrew to extort confessions. 
Fouche, as Madclin has remarked, achieved much by sheer 
seduction. He made the prisoner talk, confess and give informa- 
tion. His aim was not so much the annihilation of the caught 
bird, but the catching of others. He did not believe so much 
in violent punishment, but in enforced enlightenment. The 
prisoner could improve his own position by enlightening the eager 
police-- all the worse for him if he failed to realize his own 
interest. Soon after the i8th Brumaire Fouche issued an order 
that every prisoner must write a statement on his case. He 
believed in reason, not like Voltaire as a principle of the universe, 
but as a basis of a sly and dry bargain which he was prepared 
to strike with anyl)ody so long as it was advantageous. His 
Machiavellianism was as versatile as it was rational. The 
ex-Jacobin loved system and order, even if the order was some- 
times tliat of the churchyard. 

What happened to the ])olitical j)risoinT, whom the police 
judged guilty or dangeious Neither Napoleon nor Fouche 
was in favour of sensation.d big trials, for there rebellion might 
prove inlei tions ; the less said and he.ird about ii ( a^e in public, 
the Ix'tler for the s.ifety of the realm. After the sensational trial 
against the Ro\ahst (ladondal and his followers in spring 1804, 
undesirables wcic silentK extermin.ited with .\ai)oleon’s express 
approx. d. Two othei w.iys ol' disposing of .in .dfair were “ the 
.uhninistialixe enquiiy" .ind tin* milit.iry tribunal. The “ ad- 
ininistr.itix'c enquiix ” meant ih.u the c.ise in (juestion was 
(h'cl.ncd ontsidi' the noim.il juiisdiciion. The Secret Police 
wiMihl de.il with it .it their tliscretioii by t.iking the l.iw into their 
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own slippery hands. The Minister of Police could do with the 
victim what he liked ; he could play with him as a cat with a 
mouse, throttling it or mishandling it or shutting it up or letting 
it go eventually. The military tribunal carefully distinguished 
between the main wirepullers and the smaller fry ; only the former 
were sentenced to death by way of shooting or by the guillotine. 
Tlie others were either “ put at the disposal of IIi> Excellency 
the Minister of Police ’* or “to be confined at the Minister’s 
pleasure until the conclusion of peace ”. The Minister would 
send them to one of the State prisons or he might release them 
to remain under police supervision. They were given a phu'C 
of compulsory residence and banished from Paris. This stej) was 
deliberately taken in order to prevent the formation of cin lcs of 
“ plotters and rumour-mongers ”. 

It marks one of the fundamental dificrcnces between a dicta- 
torial and a “ lawful ” regime that in the latter all jiersons arrested 
must be brought to trial and that no acquitted pcison can be 
detained. In a dictatorship neither trial nor acciuittal is legally 
and in practice safeguarded. As the fear of the police is not 
subordinate to, but superimposed on, that of the normal juiis- 
diction, the Secret Police can detain in spite of .in .leqiiittal. 
A man may be detained even when neither siMitenced nor round 
guilty, from fear that he might be .icf(uitt(‘(l by .1 nonn.il jury 
owing to lack of evideme. Not his deeds, but his mian.il attitude 
make him jirimarily “guilty”, in the (‘yes of the l-'n'iieh police 
of 1800 as to-d.iy in the 'Phird Reich. I'lie conslilution of lypq 

h. ul still eniphasi/ed “ thesacnal right offrcidoin ”, but, although 

tlu’re existed the institution of the petty jury, it did not ‘‘ j)rote( t 
<i man from illegal imprisonment or seciin* a speedy trial for 
liim ” (ii). 1 he ledre^ de cachet, the end of which h.ul been 

jiroclaimed by the (kjiistituent Assembly with zest, were now 
re\i\cd to .dl intents and purposes. Oiu e more one part of a 

i. unily in disagreement with another could call in the police 
to li.ive the odious relative detained in the Bastille ; such wretched 
individuals were cynically declared to be “ detained owing to 
sc.uidals ”, which the more powerful members of the family often 
wished to hush up. 

Even when a man was acquitted by a court and not retained 
b\ the susj)i( ions .Secret Police, the fear of Fouch6 still dominated 
him. .Ml persons formerly imprisoned for conspiracy and assist- 
.uu (’ to the Royalists remained under police supervision ; so did 
all hiigres whose return to France had been authorized, priests 
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suspected of clerical plots, reformed officers but also, to redress 
the balance, many ex-members of Jacobin clubs whose deporta- 
tions had not been carried out ; finally even sometimes people 
who had been denounced by personal enemies, but whose 
innocence had subsequently been established. All these types 
needed a special travelling permit and were often banished from 
Paris and its surroundings for good. 

FouchS Finances the Ministry and Himself 

How was Fouche’s extensive police system financed ? The 
annual official budget of the general police, which ran into 
I to 2 million francs, did not contain or cover the secret expenses. 
In his Memoirs, Fouche claims that the Secret Police needed 
several millions to keep going. “ These sums were raised secretly 
by the taxes on gambling, prostitution and passports.” The ex- 
minister conveniently forgets, however, a fourth source of these 
secret revenues : the confiscated property of arrested conspirators, 
which was very instrumental in rewarding successful informers 
and executioners. Fouchd defended gambling as an “ unavoid- 
able evil ” and its taxation as “ a bitter necessity in the present 
situation of our society” (12). Not morals but order was this 
cynic’s main concern. ” As it was an unavoidable evil it had 
at least to be led into firm channels in order to prevent disorder.” 
From the exploitation of this useful vice others were profiting too. 
“ Under the Empire, the establishing of which cost about 400 
millifjns as thirty families had to be equipped as Majesties and 
Royal Highnesses, the games had to be organized on a large 
scale, for now their proceeds no hjnger served only for paying 
my mobile columns of informers.” After the coronation of the 
Emjicror, Perrain was appointed lessee of the gambling houses 
in France and had to pay to the State 40 million francs yearly 
and to the Minister of Police 3,000 francs daily. The bargain 
between tlie vested interest of organized gambling and the police 
w.is advantageous for both sides, fo the gambling houses it 
meant in any case a reliable guarantee of security, as the police 
themsi-lvcs were interested to see gambling prosper and would 
jirotect the gambling houses against robbers and rowdies. 
Fouche, whose official salary after idoG had been 140,000 francs, 
ilied as the biggest estate owner in France— his inside information 
having given him an iinmen.se advantage in his speculations on 
the Bourse. fhe peoj)le of Paris came to regard the Due 
d'Otrante's purchases on the market as an indication of Napoleon’s 
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latest victory, of which his smart police lieutenant always ob- 
tained priority knowledge. 

6. Policing the Press 

Napoleon hated the press and the ideologues alike (13). He 
never really learned to strike a happy medium between brutal 
suppression and that unbridled licence which had existed before 
1800. During France’s dangerous struggle with three great 
powers the press had been indiscreet enough to reveal sonic vital 
military operations. Papers had attacked foreign nations and 
governments with a lack of prudence which might imperil 
Napoleon’s policy of reconciliation between the Republic and 
Europe. This state of affairs, however, hardly justified the 
famous edict of January 1800, which allowed only thirteen out 
of seventy-three papers to survive. Soon afterwards the First 
Consul coldly invited Fouche to reassure himself that the morale 
and the patriotism of the editors of the papers were immune 
against any corruption. A press bureau was estalfiished in tlie 
Ministry of Police for tlie supervision of journals and books to 
achieve this lofty ideal. The Minister in his turn warned the 
jirefects of police not to allow anything to be stuck on the walls of 
Paris which had not been expressly authoi i/('d by him. Pressure* 
was brought to bear on newsvendors and booksellers to sell only 
books, papers and pamphlets which were “ not eontr.iry to good 
manners ”, i.e. to the government. 'FIk.* Biueau de la Biewe had 
the double function of censorship and pr{)[)ag.inda. Napoleon 
h.Ued the ideologues and scribblers .so much that he wanted 
to be (onllnuously informed about theii ” mai hinations ”. Ilis 
librarian had to lurnish him with a < areful analysis ofiinpoitant 
press items on topics of religion, jdiilosophy and j)olili( s. Ilis 
daily report extended .d.so to bcjoklets, books, plays, |)osters, 
j)lacards and even advertisements. As to the control ovi-r the 
j)ress Fouche had to share his powers with the Senate, who 
ajH)ointed a special committee concerned, strangely enough, with 
the “ liberty of lh<! press ”. 

Dictators sulVer from fits of contempt. Napoleon's contempt 
I'or journals and journalists was boundless. Fo publish an 
incorrect piece of news meant to him “ an act of malignancy ”, 
or " a mCiins of s])reading alarm ”. Journalists arc pecjple 
without any sense, they “only say stupid things ”, their ignorance 
is “ c'xtreme His letters to Fouche arc crammed full of out- 
bursts (jf indignation and disdain against individual papers and 
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journalists. Only the official Moniteur formed an exception. For 
instance, he complains that La Gazette de France “ seems to pro- 
ceed on improper lines Fouche is told to warn the editor that 
he must be more sensible in future. This was in July 1805. 

April 1808 the Emperor laments the “ bad behaviour ” of the 
Journal de I* Empire, in a manner almost as a school-teacher blames 
the disappointing pupil. The articles from its correspondent in 
Rome are written without common sense and are steeped in “ a 
bad spirit ”. Fouche is ordered to send for the poor editor and 
to reprimand him severely. He will have to promise in future 
to follow suit when the Moniteur remains silent on an issue. The 
young man is influenced by the old rogues who formerly used to 
make this journal “ a large apple of discord in the state ”. “ If 

there is anything to say, the Moniteur will say it.” Monopoly 
and monotony, not variety and equality, determined Napoleon’s 
policy towards the press. In October 1810 the Corsican is 
again enraged over the Gazette de France. This time the cause of 
his displeasure is an article on Spanish conspirators in U.S.A. 
“ Who has authorized the Gazette de France to publish such a bad 
article ? Tell the editor of the Gazette de France that the very 
next time he prints such articles the paper will be suppressed.” 
One can imagine the feelings of the helpless editor when he was 
ordered to see Fouche. It was all the more awkward as every 
issue had to be submitted to his scrutiny the evening before 
publication. In addition a weekly conference took place between 
the editors and the Minister. Thus it might happen that Fouche 
had at first approved of an article which later provoked the 
Emperor’s severe displeasure. It is worthy of notice that although 
Fouche united the functions of Minister of Police with those of 
Controller of the Press — they arc separated in the Fascist slates 
to-day — he was more subject to the Dictator’s interference than 
Iliminlcr and Goebbcis seem to be at present. 'Fhcrc existed 
more centralization of power and less specialization than to-day. 

In August 1810 the local press was reduced to one journal 
per Deparmciit. Every issue was allowed one page of advertise- 
ments only, tlie selection of which took place under the keen eyes 
ol the prelt'ct. Culluial life was rationed in its v.irious branches. 
OiiK out' i)age of ad\ ertisemeiits ; only sixty printers admitted 
in Palis, who were appointed as a kind of officials and took the 
oath ; oiiK eight theatres allowed in Paris, and the tlieatrical 
l)iofessioii becoming more or less a st.ite industry. Originating 
bom Fouchc‘'s press bureau, propaganda in the press was carriecl 
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out by a variety of means. The articles inserted by order ranged 
from the grave pfficial warnings and appeals of the majestic 
Moniteur to deliberately false information, placed in the smaller 
provincial papers. In i8ii the anti-press campaign increased in 
volume and only four papers survived in Paris. By a well- 
organized system of robbery the papers were expropriated (as 
in like manner the jewish-owned press was taken over by the 
Nazis in and after 1933). Le Journal de VEmpire for instance 
passed into the hands of a group of shareholders, the shares being 
divided between Foiiche and his staff (one-third) and a number 
of officials and courtiers due for rewards (tw(^-thirds). 

The official directives for the papers extended even to the 
cultural field. During 1812 two out of tlie four Paris papers 
passionately discussed the respective merits of French and Italian 
music — a subject obviously chosen to divert live mind oftlu* reader 
from the disastrous campaign in Russia. Other papers were 
ordered to fill their columns with (he pros and cf)ns of philo- 
s(jj)hical principles, a special malice, it seems, when coming from 
a dictator who hated “ les ideologues 

Above all, the press was an instrument fi)i inciting (he re.ider 
against the real or suspected enemies of Napoleon, for denoinu ing 
and exposing anybody hated by him. A hitter opponent of 
Napoleon has elo(|ucntly described Napoleon’s abilities in this 
field and the devastating range of his abus<‘ : “ Ih' possesses tin* 
art of defaming individuals and nations in (lu* higin'st degree* ” 
said Mme dc Stael in h<-r memoirs. Napoleon’s propaganda 
coiuentrated on those “ whose entire intelligeiu e only consists in 
the repealing of the phrases wliii li the government h.is j)ul)lislied 
for their benefit ”, Any person attacked in the dict.itorial press 
is |)o\\erIess and h.is no means to reply or to justify himself, d'liis 
.ipjdied to the Moniteur in 1810, as it applie-d to Das Sihwarze 
h'oi/)s in ” If tlu‘ Afnnileur ”, stated .Mine de Stael, “should 

.leinse someone of having stohm on the highroad, no jiaper in 
I’r.ime, or in (iermany, cn* in Italy could dare to publish his 
jusiifi' ation ” fij,). Kven .1 more de.idly weapon than slander 
is lidicule, when used by an authoritarian press. 'I'hcrc was, for 
instance, the Princess 1) . . ., a friend of the Queen of Naples 
and of Mme cU Stael. By order of his outraged chief, Fouchc 
liad to obtain information about her and to expose her to ridicule. 
He was to ex[)loit some “dirty” facts from her private life, 
including the story of her diamonds, “ about which she makes 
so much to-do ” and which are “ the outcome of her shame 
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Long articles had to be concocted on her scandalous life, all this 
at the express suggestions of the Emperor frojn Milan in May 
1805 (15). 

7. The Intelligentsia under the Regime. The Trials of 
Mme de Stael 

Napoleon, as we have seen, hated the ideologists, for their 
abstract minds were as alien to him as their idealism. Politics 
meant to him the application of common sense to big issues, for 
the ideologues it was the application of ethics. He was given 
to politics as “ the compromise between various interests ”, a 
calculation of combinations and chances — for them it was an 
attempt to enforce justice and the rights of man connected with 
it. The foremost champion of the philosophers was Mme dc 
Stael. Napoleon had once flirted with the sentimental melan- 
choly of Goethe’s Werther and yet he did not take to the similar line 
in Corinne^ the lirilliant novel of Necker’s daughter. The Emperor 
more than once acknowledged that Mme dc Stael was a woman 
” with a very great talent and much spirit ” and yet he persecuted 
the same woman for years and made her life bitter. There arc 
a number of psychological reasons for it which need not be dis- 
cussed here ; the main reason is a sociological one, to be found 
in the exclusive character of a military dictatorship which cannot 
allow the expression of opinions different from those of the 
dictator. At the root of this intolerance is fear and the know- 
ledge that a dictatorial regime is never completely safe. Napoleon 
may have disliked the impetuous and indiscreet ways of one who, as 
lie once put it, suffered from “an untempered thirst to be cele- 
brated ” and was too much of “a machine in movement ”. 
What made him act against her were her definite liberal views, 
and above all her books. Both needed supervision badly. 
During the last years of the eighteenth century she had shone in 
Paris with her political salon and with her friend, Benjaniiii 
(lonstant. She had intrigued wdth Barras and Talleyrand and 
had sought favours from Bonaparte. The First Gonsul, how ever, 
was not amused, he resented her liberalism as much as her “ un- 
womanly " behaviour. His punitive measures against her began 
after the publication of her novel Delphine in 1802. Official 
eritieism docile to its master's voice condemned the book as 
“ asocial, immoral, anti-catholic and Anglophile The salon in 
Palis was not to be icopened and in April 1803 Mme dc Stael 
was banished over the usual 40 leagues from Paris : a bitter 
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blow for a woman who used to quote Montaigne’s telling words, 
“I am French through Paris” (i6). She tried to seek com- 
pensation for the restrictions imposed on her by exploring other 
countries, first Germany then Italy. In Italy she wrote her 
most successful novel Corinne. When it appeared in 1807, it 
drew the renewed attention of the Imperial Police to her. In 
this novel the heroine is an Italian and the hero a melancholy 
Scottish lord. In the background of their romantic meeting, the 
only Frenchman in the novel, an aristocrat, cuts rather a sorry 
figure. He is frivolous and careless and measures everything 
according to narrow French standards. The K'toniteur took this 
figure as a welcome target for a violent attack, charging the 
author with lack of patriotism and complaining bitterly that the 
main interest in the book is concentrated on an Englishman. The 
review was inspired, if not written, by Napoleon himself (17). 

It is interesting to compare the different attitudes taken by 
Fouch^ and the Emperor towards this harassed woman. Fouclie 
was fairly indulgent, partly because he thought it wise not to 
make her his personal enemy, partly because he was not afraid 
of her. Of course he saw to it that the letters she wrote and 
received were duly intercepted, that his spies warmed tlu'ir feet 
in her salon in Coppet, near Geneva, and elsewhere. But at least 
he allowed her early in 1807 to take up residence iu a castle only 
twelve leagues from Paris. Yet if Fouche controlled Madame 
de Stael not too severely, Napoleon in his turn kept a sharp 
watch on Fouche. He knew that his Minister of Police wished 
to have one foot in each camp and he distrusted his granting 
favours to Madame. Even in the midst of his liattle he reminded 
Fouche that he must not allow “ that rogue Mme de Stael to 
approach Paris ” (18). He was aware that she livetl not veiy far 
from it and he collected evidence of his own on her intrigues. 
“ Every day ”, he stated in 1807, ” 1 acquire new ])njof that no one 
could be worse than this woman who is an enemy of the govern- 
ment and even of that France which she cannot give uj)” (19). 

Fouche tried hard to deceive tlu- Emperor by telling him that 
Mine de Staid had left the surroundings of Paiis. .Napol(a)n 
knew better. “ Mme dc Stael ”, he informed Fouche, “ has been 
l.itely in Paris and is probably still there.” After the Emj)eror 
had received a letter from “ that fool, Mme de Stael, which 
contained much pretentiousness and little common sense ”, he 
reprimanded Fimche for his lack of precise information. ” I 
repeat to you once more that it means an unfair tormenting of 
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this woman if one leaves her this hope ” (that she might return 
to Paris). “ If I were to give you details of everything she has 
done whilst staying in the country for two months, you would 
be surprised. For although I am 500 leagues away from 
France, I know better what happens there than the Minister of 
Police ” (20). The Emperor realized that whilst he was far 
away, his enemies grew bolder in their plots. 

The main conflict between the Emperor and Mme de Stael 
only occurred in September 1810 after Fouche had been replaced 
by Savary. It led to the drastic confiscation of her book on 
Germany and to her banishment from France for good. It is 
true that she has asked for trouble by compromising the local 
Prefect, who was well disposed towards her, and by scoffing at 
the authorities. Moreover, she was given to illusions about the 
possible clemency of Napoleon, for only in the spring of that year 
lie had declared it his principle “ to move all persons from Paris 
whose presence there is absolutely incompatible with public 
tranquillity, maintaining the firm determination not to let them 
ever return there ” (21). Fouche had mitigated the execution of 
these orders, but Savary carried them out with full vigour. His 
first victim was Mme dc Stael. The censorship had already 
passed tlie first two out of the three volumes De V Allmagne and 
ten thousand copies of it had been printed. Suddenly Napoleon 
interfered. Savary informed the author that she must leave her 
present residence near Blois within twenty-four hours and must 
(piit France altogether. At the same time the local prefect 
received orders to confiscate both the MS. and the proofs of her 
book, 'riiough heartbroken about this rude end to all hcriiopes, 
Madame managed to deceive the autlioritics by handing over a 
faulty copy of tlie book to the Prefect ; the real MS. remained 
safe. It was Napoleon himself who had read the book and had 
issued the fiteful order. Tlie reason given for its destruction was 
that it was “ not French ” in tone and character, as Savary 
“ expl.iined ” in a letter to her. Although De VAUemagne is an 
entirely non-political book, it pictures, in a very favourable light, 
a nation that had b<*cn humiliated by the Corsican and was shortly 
to t.ike up .u rns against him. After the fall of Napoleon in 1814 
Goethe commented on Napoleon’s verdict in these words : “ The 
( lever Frt'iu h |)olice, sufliciently intelligent to realize that a work 
like this uouhl iticrease the self-confidence of the Germans, had 
it jndped. When it was published (in London in 1813), the 
book produced an astonishing effect. Had it existed earlier, one 
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would have attributed to it an influence on the great events which 
were about to take place** (22). Even after Mme de Stael’s 
return to Coppet, her life as well as that of her friends were 
poisoned by the systematic chicaneries imposed on them by the 
Secret Police. Some of her friends were exiled for the crime of 
seeing her, and A. W. Schlegel, the eminent German philologist, 
was banished from Coppet under the thin pretext that he had in- 
fluenced Madame in an anti-French way. Threats and promises, 
always mingled in the technique of dictatorships, were applied in 
this case too. A new prefect in Geneva tried hard to persuade the 
famous woman that she could improve her position by writing a 
eulogy of the Emperor — a subject, he assured her, worthy of the 
kind of enthusiasm she had displayed in such masterly fashion 
in Corinne. A small sheet of four pages, devoted to the Emperor 
or celebrating the birth of his son, the King of Rome, would be 
sufficient to terminate all the suflerings she was enduring (23). 
Mme de Statd did not succumb to this shallow voice of seduction. 
By no means naturally bold or a born adventuress, she realized 
that in the bitter struggle against Na|X)lcon's dictatorshi[) she had 
a mission abroad. In May 1812 she furtively lied from (lopj)et 
and managed to enter Austria, but only on Russian territory did 
she feel safe from the powerful grip of Napoleon’s Secret Police. 
It was a long and uneasy journey ; slowly she mov(*d from Cracow 
via Kiev to St. Petersburg. 'Phere she was feted as the champion 
in the international struggle for freedom by the Russians as wc’ll 
as by the refugees from many European count ric's. .She had long 
political conversations with 'Fsar Alexamh r and fascinated the 
exiled Prussian Minister Baron von .Stein. Finally she reached 
.Sweden via Finland and jjersuaded Bernadotte to throw in 
Sweden’s lot with Russia against N.ipoleon. In sjiring 1H13 
Madame came to England and was lionized as “ the first woman 
of llie world” by the ruling class and by the intelligentsia. In 
summer 1814 she returned to Paris after the Bourbons had been 
restored. During the Emperor’s Hundred Days she had to 
flee to Coppet once more, but Napoleon’s time was over and tlie 
jiersistcnt author had won her tug-of-war with desj)olism. 
•Napoleon had early recognized her as a dangerous foe and as a 
lead(T amongst the discontented, but he had not realized that 
this ( elebrated woman would do more harm to his regime outside 
France than she could ever have done in Paris. After all in Paris 
she was only one (jf tlic main plotters and could be fairly easily 
checked. .VbnKul, in Germany, Russia, .Sweden and laigland 
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she would become the voice of Free France. Humiliated by her 
sufferings but elevated by her international role she would preach 
an ardent crusade against the man and the system which had 
replaced the dignity of free thought and the stimulus of free debate 
by the jack-boot of the gendarmerie. She had always predicted 
that Napoleon’s police regime would finally be overcome by 
the moral forces and by the idealism which he despised. Eventu- 
ally the ruthless empiricist lost the battle. Very likely Bona- 
parte was too clever not to discover that it is impossible to sit 
on bayonets and to rule on the basis of check and counter-check. 
Too much system must one day end in chaos, too much stifling 
control in an explosive anarchy. At a critical moment in 1808, 
Napoleon had made a characteristic remark on the limits of 
physical power. “ Do you know,” he had asked Fontanes, 
“ what I admire most in the world ? The inability of force to 
organize anything. There are only two powers in this world, 
the sword and the spirit ... in the long run, the sword is always 
beaten by the spirit ” (24). 



CHAPTER II 

THE POLITICAL POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON III 

I. Louis Bonaparte as a Dictator 

Louis Bonaparte was a pocket edition of his uncle, the 
memories of whom were still alive in the eighteen-forties amongst 
the French masses and were eagerly brushed up and romanticized 
by the ambitious nephew. Yet uncle and nephew diflcrcd 
greatly ; Napoleon I had been a demagogue who arrived on the 
wave of a revolutionary age and was driven on by a genius for 
both warfare and diplomacy. Napoleon III was an epigone who 
profited by the imponderable atmosphere around a great name 
which had become a myth. It is true that Louis Bonaparte had 
plotted in exile and had joined a secret mafia, but in spite of tliis, 
he had been just one more exiled member of European royalty. 
Victoria, the Queen of middle-class England, had treated him 
as an equal and had hoped that one day he would jjaeily liis 
country and lead it back to order and prosperity. l)es])itc his 
sensational coup d'etat of 1851, there remaiiu'd sometliing semi- 
legitimate about this offshoot of a great usurper. Napoleon I 
had established himself by means of his military leadership, 
Napoleon III through his ancestry and tlie cunning exploitation 
of an unripe democracy which he lulled into agreenu'nt by care- 
fully varied promises to its different sections. I’lie plebisc itarian 
democracy was gagged by the application of its methods tt) the 
advantage of his own autocratic regime. He j)ersuaded, 
threatened and suijpressed the masse.s into submission as Hitler 
was t(j do eighty years later, but he did not pcjssess tlu^ latter’s 
demonic drive ; instead he had epicurean leanings which made 
him prefer spectacles to bread and sometimes, though by no 
means always, to guns as a bait to the masses. 

Napoleon III, Jekyll and Hyde, had within himself two men, 
as his contemporary dc 'Focquevillc obscrvxd. The one ran true 
to the type our own age has experienced : it was Louis Bonaparte 
as “ the ex-conspirator, the fatalist dreamer, who believed himself 
to be called to be master of France and through her to dominate 
Europe ”. But there was in him another trend, not less marked, 
apt to cross and confuse his ambitious plans as Emperor of' 
Europe, “ the Epicurean, languidly enjoying an unwonted com- 
fort, and the facile pleasures that his present position afforded 
35 
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him, and unwilling to risk their loss by attempting to climb 
higher ” (i). Napoleon III, far from being a coldly strong man, 
in some respects became a dictator malgre lui, and thus was even 
more dependent on a well-functioning bureaucracy and a fast- 
acting police than his more forceful and stoic ancestor. 

Bonaparte’s system of repression and control was neither so 
systematic nor quite so ruthless as that of Fouche. Nevertheless, 
it used a good many of the methods and instruments which Fouche 
had developed and which afterwards, under the regimes of the 
Bourbons, the Orleans and the Second Republic, had never 
altogether disappeared. If it was more haphazard and capricious 
and often less effective then Fouche’s despotism, it remained for 
many years unchecked and without large-scale interference. 
How was this possible ? How could a mediocre statesman 
absorb so much power? 

The Coup d'Elat 

In the coup d^ilat of December 2, 1851, Bonaparte succeeded 
in the sudden muzzling of parliament and public opinion because 
he had secured in time the co-operation of the army and the 
police. Months ahead he had persuaded the Prefect of the Paris 
police, Maupas, and the commander of the Paris troops. General 
Magnan, to assist him in overthrowing the Republic. Both men 
liad a grudge against the democratic powers of the time. Their 
vested interests, so to speak, lay in the opposite direction. Maupas, 
once an official under Louis Philippe and his minister Guizot, had 
found his career suddenly cut short by the advent of the Republic, 
and now thirsted for action which would give him a chance for 
revenge and to feather his own nest once more. Magnan, in his 
turn, wiis a professional soldier, a characteristic type in any modern 
state, brave, determined, admiring strong action and capable of 
taking it, “ despising parliamentary methods and knowing nought 
of parties ” (2). Such efficient soldiers arc always intrigued by 
the idea of a dictatorship in which the army can play an infinitely 
stronger part than in a republic. In this case the clazzling name 
of Bonap.ute was an additional magnet. De Morny, a half- 
brother of Louis Bonaparte, and a well-known figure on the Stock 
Exchang«', w.is also in the plot. Moreover, the President 
aj)j)roached his co-conspirators with by no means emjJty hands. 
On tlie d.iy before the i oiip he distributed various packets amongst 
them. De Morny received 500,000 francs together with his 
app<.)intment as Minister of the Interior. Ample funds were 
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ready for the generals, officers and men who were about to put 
an end to the Republic. Maupas, the Prefect of Police and soon 
to become Minister of Police, received not only 500,000 francs 
but also a most important dossier containing the names of all in- 
corruptible generals, deputies and political leaders whom he was 
to arrest. It spoke for itself that he was given a further 100,000 
francs to be paid to clerks, servants and other kinds of useful 
informers. Napoleon III was in a position to secure a large sum 
of money as an instrument for his coup by a discreet barter with 
the directors of the Bank of France, a barter which was to prove 
agreeably advantageous to both sides. On December 2 the 
surprised Parisians found themselves fitted with large posters on the 
walls of their city containing a kind invitation from the President 
“ to delegate him the powers necessary to create a constitution ” 
by means of a plebiscite. The population quickly discovered that 
Napoleon had called out an entire army to help them to vote in 
the right manner. Iwo regiments of the line had oc('upied the 
Palace in which the Assembly met. In a way, the coup d\H(it was 
little more than an intensified police action, made possible by 
the army. At dawn forty-eight police siij)eiintendents, helped 
by gendarmes and soldiers, had carried out the arrest of 7b 
deputies and party leaders, Republicans as well as Royalists. 
They offered little resistance and som<‘ of them, like Thiers, felt 
even relieved to be unable to make a stand. Journalists and 
freemasons were also arrested Ix'cause their resistanei* might 
“ compromise the police”. 'The whoh* < oup was tlu*u present(‘(l 
to the intimidated public as a preventive* police measure, whilst 
the action of the aiiny was .suavely justified in the naiiK! of 
discipline and honour and with the assunuice that they had ” the 
memories of the glory of Najioleon in their hearts ”. 

It is charae.teristie of modem dictatorship to legalize the 
illegal act and to obtain the agreement of the people to it. It 
w.is Louis Bonaparte w^ho inaugurated that system of plebiscites 
which was to become a convenient cover for the ruU* of an auto- 
crat, thriving on the acquiescence of the frightened and stunned 
masses. Repression, control and persuasion have always been 
powerful instruments in hands that need not be afraul of any 
serious competitor. On December 21, 1B51, the French by 
7,500,000 votes against 640,000 (with 1,500,000 abstentions) 
delegated to Bonaparte the right to frame a “ constitution ” in 
accordance with the policy he had pursued in that fateful month. 
Undoubterlly the public’s longing for security contributed to some 
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extent to his success. Napoleon could exploit the Bonaparte 
myth to the full and could even generously admit that “ he had 
transgressed legality ” by the coup claiming that “ by the 

plebiscite he had returned to the path of right Many were 
tired of futile parliamentary struggles and of impotent party 
strife, as he well knew. 

Whilst this public acquiescence was the one motive explaining 
how Napoleon could establish his dictatorship, the other was his 
grip on the bureaucratic machinery as a concrete backing to his 
abstract political conceptions. Louis Bonaparte’s dictatorship 
cannot be understood without realizing the fact of its close 
correlation with an elaborate bureaucracy. First organized by 
Napoleon I, then developed under various governments, it was, 
owing to its character, ever ready for employment as an instru- 
ment, usefully serving the ends of a centralized administration (3). 
Karl Marx, in his brilliant contemporary tract on “ The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte ”, was the first to recog- 
nize the massive power of the bureaucracy which, against a 
bourgeois society, had strongly fortified its position (4). 

2. Measures of Repression and of Control 

Of this bureaucratic machinery the police formed part and 
parcel. It too had only to be adapted slightly to the new 
requirements. Little change was needed for it to carry out both 
the repression and the supervision of the people. It is true that 
compared with the dictatorship of the twentieth century, the 
repressive measures of Louis Bonaparte were not so dire, never- 
theless they were drastic enough. A few days after the coup 
Bonaparte issued a decree in which he claimed for himself the 
right to deport a member of any secret society to Algiers or 
Cayenne. A month later eighty-eight members of the old 
Assembly were cither banished or ‘‘ momentarily removed ” from 
France. Soon a subtle distinction between ordinary legal 
methods and others was drawn by means of special circulars to 
the prefects ; they were asked to submit to the government lists 
of democrats or revolutionaries, imprisoned immediately after the 
])utsch, “ against whom it was not proposed to proceed by 
ordinary legal methods”. All over the country prefects, sub- 
prefects, judges and c«)nstablcs endeavoured to prove their worth 
to the government by hunting for suspects with the help of an 
extensive intelligence service. It was Georges Sand who then 
observed with bitterness that “ one half of France was informing 
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against the other half”. Those rounded up would appear before 
mixed commissions, formed by representatives of the civil and 
military authorities, usually a general together with a lawyer and 
a higher official. Though this procedure afforded a minimum of 
legality and objectivity, the commissions pronounced their sen- 
tences summarily without bothering much about evidence, pro- 
cedure and appeal. There were no direct death sentences, but 
death entered through a back door, so to speak, by means of the 
guillotine seche, the bloodless axe, i.c., by transportation to Guiana 
or Lambessa where a deadly climate and rigorous treatment 
achieved the desired result. Under the recorded decisions of the 
Mixed Commissions 239 men were depc^rted to Guiana. By tlie 
middle of March 1852 “ over 26,000 persons had been arrested, 
of whom 6,500 were acquitted and rather more than 5,000 
sentenced only to police surveillance ; of the 15,000 actually 
punished nearly two-thirds were sentenced to dci)ortation to 
Algeria ; while the rest were cither handed over to other tribunals 
for offences against common law (915), or expelled from France 
(1515), or bidden to reside in some particular fortress or city of 
it (2804) ” (5). 

The sentences of these courts were indeed political Sentences, 
their goal being protection of the new regime rather than justice. 
This dictatorship, like any other, wanted to get rid of its opponents, 
real and potential, as effectively as possible. Dc Morny claimed 
that there was no other way to reach the foes of Bonaj)arlisin 
and to put an end to civil war. The character of the accused 
was not decisive, nor even his deeds, but only his attitude towards 
the regime. Thus workmen, craftsmen, mayors of villages, 
though they had done very little, were sent for five or ten years 
into the wilderness of Cayenne or Lambessa. As always, it was 
a golden time for informers, but the figure lor denunciations by 
I'ar outnumbered that for actual detentions ; for instance in the 
Department of Hcrault out of 60,000 persons denounced only 
2,000 were detained. Very different treatment was meted out 
to well-known politicians and statesmen on the one hand and to 
common political prisoners on the other. Statesmen were 
deported with permission to return if they conformed, political 
propagandists, like Victor Hugo, were exiled from France, but 
these men were few compared with the masses of undistinguished 
political prisoners. 

Attempts have been made to extenuate the harsh sentences 
promulgated under this dictatorship by drawing attention to the 
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equally sharp sentences of shooting and deportation imposed on 
their Socialist enemies by both the Republic preceding the 
Second Empire and the Republic following it. It is true that 
the Third Republic began by “ dispatching to New Caledonia 
more than thirty times as many prisoners as the Second Empire 
had sent to Cayenne.” In general “ its early exiles were not only 
numerous but were banished to far greater distances for far longer 
periods of time ” (6). This is rather an academic question, but 
in passing it can be said that the measures of both republics 
were the result of a civil war against opponents who had them- 
selves taken arms and challenged the authorities. Measured by 
the small resistance which Napoleon III had encountered he had 
less excuse for the severe findings of his tribunals. Moreover, it is 
important to realize that in spite of many differences the three 
regimes of the Second Republic, the Second Empire and the 
early Third Republic had one point in common, i.e. their anti- 
Socialism originating from a deep-rooted fear. It was indeed 
“ the same fear of the same Spectre Rouge which led France to 
acquiesce in all the three barbarities ”. This very fear had an 
effect similar to that of the anti-Bolshevist bogy in our time, 
appealing alike to slow minds and to tenacious property owners. 

Censorship and Control of Public Opinion 

With all its repellent aspects, the regime of Napoleon III had 
its farcical features, signs of comedy, which to the majority of 
Frenchmen made it perhaps less unpleasant than the bloody 
encounters of June 1848 and of the Paris Commune. There was 
persecution and sudden arrest, but they did not end in cold- 
blooded murder on the cynical pretext that the prisoner had tried 
to escape. Farce became particularly evident in the handling 
of tlic censorship of tlic press. Napoleon’s measures of repression 
were severe when he suspended a number of radical and socialist 
pajjcrs, such as the Opinion Publique, the Presse, the Republique and 
others. For the rest he allowed the editors two indiscretions. 
Twice tlicy could voice opinions which the new regime might 
regard as dangerous. Only after a paper had received two 
warnings would it be suppressed at the third faux pas. On the 
whole this censorship had a devastating effect, but the chance 
of having “two IVee bites” led, with some ingenious editors, 
to the development of a technique of skilful ambiguity and subtle 
sarcasm. 1 here were all possible kinds of camouflage and the 
path dividing the spheres of the sublime and the ridiculous was 
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small indeed. It was for the editor to decide “ under exactly how 
thin a disguise of apparent innocence or admiration he might con- 
vey to the government his disapproval, ridicule or contempt 
To quote Professor Simpson’s able account of this thrilling gamble: 


It was a game played eventually with known rules as well as 
with established penalties : the least clumsiness in attack drew 
upon the offender a sharp rap over the knuckles in the shape of 
an official avertissement ; an avertissentent, however, which a period 
of good behaviour on the part of the particular journal, or some 
public occasion of rejoicing on the part of the government, might 
suffice to render nul and non avenu. 


In the player this game created . . . “ the joy of the mouse 
to play with the cat ” (7). Apart from this concession the super- . 
vision of the Press was complete. The papers were obliged to 
insert all official communications. Editors and their staffs were 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Common Law com- 
posed of removable judges. Punishments ranged from a simple 
warning with reasons attached, to a temporary suspension for 
two months, or even to total suppression. As under any other 
dictatorship, the function of the Press was only that of influencing 
the people, not of being influenced by them ; it was cither dull 
and officious, or hypocritical and on the verge of suppression. 
Articles were cither “ suggested ” to the editors or sent to them 
ready-made and thus superimposed, no matter whether the editor 
liked them or not. Repression and propaganda were as usual 
closely interlinked ; special cditoi’s were sent to the provincial 
p.ipers which had backed the Government in 1B52, picked by tlic 
Ministry of the Interior and paid partly out of secret funds. The 
great Havas news agency, which possessed a practical monopoly 
of news services, became one of the most powerful tools of the 
(hjvcrnment for the direction of the public mind. Soon after 
Napoleon’s coup d'etat an understanding was reached between 
Havas and de Morny, as Minister of the Interior, according to 
whicli this agency became the channel for all direct communica- 
tion of the Government to all the 307 papers which were sub- 
scribers to this agency. The Cahot news agency, which served 
twenty-seven papers, had also reached agreement with the 
Government by which it was arranged that it would “ take 
instructions from the Ministry every day during the period of 
the elections, and has promised to incorporate in its despatches 
to the papers everything that is compatible with their own politics, 
without revealing its relations with the Government ” (8). 
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A main point in the control of the Press was the bribing of 
editors and journalists who, through an oppositional policy, 
might become dangerous to the Government. For instance, the 
Emperor’s secretary, Conti, received this suggestion from a police 
superintendent regarding Rochfort, a versatile writer of pamph- 
lets : “ The success of the Lanteme is reaching terrifying pro- 
portions. It is essential to buy the author. Not for 150,000 nor 
200,000 francs like so many others, but for 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 
at least. Besides, since he became a militant politician, watching 
him h<is already cost more than that” (9). This passage reveals 
admirably the dualism of methods employed ; the writers were 
put under close surveillance and at the same time approached 
with the view to bribery. The technique of censorship had more 
similarity to the obscure methods applied in Prince Metternich’s 
Austria than to the ruthless but clear grip of Fouch< 5 . Quite 
silly objections were raised against harmless passages in plays, all 
allusions to regicide, socialism and the Republic being severely 
suppressed, even if they appeared in entirely fictitious plays or 
operettas with imaginary characters. 

Again, a well-developed system of furtive letter-control was 
instigated. The so-called Cabinet Noir or “ The Service of 
Unsealing Letters ” played an important part in the police effort 
to obtain secret information on various people. To do justice 
to Napoleon III it should be said that the institution of the Cabinet 
Noir had already existed under the Orleans monarchy, its director, 
Saintomer, having been connected with it from 1843 to 1870. 
This man commissioned postmen and concierges to bring him letters 
coming IVtjm or addressed to certain persons in whom the police 
were interested. 'I’hc letters were, of course, copied before being 
delivered in the ordinary way. 

3. Oroani/ation and Tasks of the Political Police 

The Political Police was still centralized in the “ Political 
Division ” of the Surete Generate. Its expenses were paid out 
of secret funds and their exact amount is therefore unknown. A 
higher police official of that time, Claude, in his memoirs estimates 
them at 14,000,000 francs ever)' year, serving mainly these 
lour purposes : {a) Preparing ovations on their Majesties’ routes. 
(b) Paying the Corsican brigades charged with watching Mazzini’s 
emissaries, ready to avenge the 150,000 transported Republicans. 
(( ) Inspiring the zeal of provocateurs. (</) Increasing the number 
ol ears listening to all that was being said. 
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The leading man behind the political police during the 
Second Empire, Superintendent Lagrange, had the metier in his 
blood, for his father, an ex-soldier, had been a rural policeman. 
The son had joined the Secret Police under Louis Philippe at the 
age of twenty. In 1848 the Republicans discovered that he 
was an agent provocateur^ a fact which, however, did not interfere 
with his career and his rise to the position of chief inspector ; as 
such he took part in the coup dUtat three years later. His rich 
experience as well as his gift for ruse and camouflage were 
acknowledged by the dictator and he was secretly put in charge 
of a special “ Political Division ”. Though information on him 
is scarce, it seems that as head of the Secret Police his field ex- 
tended not only all over France, but over the whole of Europe. 
By 1869 his fixed salary amounted to 10,000 francs plus 1,500 
francs for expenses. Large sums of money went through his hands 
to various secret agents ; the last detailed account signed by 
him, dated August 1870, totalled 17,156 francs, a sum divided 
between 63 secret agents who operated in London, Turin and 
Germany ; those in the French capital working in various 
factories and railway stations. Lagrange’s cautious ]n inciplc was 
apparently “ divide and rule for he saw to it that the agents 
remained unknown to each other and he received them only 
singly at one of his private addresses. Their dossiers, kept in 
his office, were filed under pseudonyms such as “ Martin, Per- 
ruquicr, Guillaume, Saint-Charles, Typographe, lillados, Satan 
and Lac ”, the last being nicknamed “ La-canaillc ”. Other 
flics bore only initials such as B, G, M, Q,, etc. Little is known of 
the personality of his secret agents except that some of them had 
already been informers under I^ouis Philippe. Napoleon III was 
particularly frightened of the plots of secret societies, perhaps 
because he had himself once belonged to one of them, the 
Carbonari. During the first years of his regime, he appointed 
the Prefect Pietri, another cx-member of the CHarbonari, to 
organize the watch on the various secret societies existing in 
France and abroad. Pictri’s accounts for February 1858, which 
have been preserved, give a sum of 27,000 francs for “ political 
services ” distributed between “ Royalist, Orlcanist, Revolutionary 
and foreign agents ” ; it also specifies 5,300 francs for agents in 
London (10). 

The first task of the Political Police was, of course, the un- 
masking of plots against the Emperor and his ministers. Secret 
agents, posing as friends of the people, joined various political 
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societies, and even sometimes provided them with arms. Through 
clever sabotage, they paralysed opposidonal circles and at the 
same time kept the regular police informed of all plans and 
intentions. Owing to this subterfuge several of the political 
plots directed against Napoleon III were frustrated. At one time 
two spies wormed their way into the confidence of the main 
conspirators and saw to it that they were rendered harmless. 
Later when the plotters had to appear before a court, one informer 
kept up his role as revolutionary, but was acquitted by the 
understanding judges. The same two agents worked as ordinary 
labourers in certain factories under false names and started 
political conversations with their unsuspecting work-mates. They 
took due notice of all they heard and every Sunday night, under 
cover of darkness, crept into the Prefect’s office in order to report 
and to receive new orders. 

Agents Provocateurs 

A special group of secret agents known in police slang as 
“ The liiglitcrs ” had the double task of rousing the enthusiasm 
(if tlic people for the Emperor and of provoking their revolutionary 
temper as exhibited in secret meetings and manifestations. 
I’hcse agents provocateurs were more popish than the Pope and 
more infuriated against Napoleon than the leaders of the opposi- 
tion. “ To exaggerate the hatred of the enemies of society, to 
push it to its uttermost limit, to force the ruling classes to yield 
to tlie all-powerful sword,” that, according to Claude, was the 
role played l)y ” The Lighters ” in the secret societies. After the 
fall of the Second Empire an archivist, who had studied the files 
of the Secret Police, went so far as to argue that on the whole 
“ all the seditious cases of the last ten years had been provoked 
by tlie police, and that without their interference these affiiirs 
wovdd ('ithcr not have occurred or would not have produced any 
trouble ” (i i). 

One of the functions of the false riots, organized by the 
Polilii vvl Police, was ti) frighten the electors of Paris who had 
voted the “ wrong way By order of the Government in 
June iht>(). a number of tramps, interspersed with agents, took 
control of the boulevards. Singing the Mmseillaise, they ran- 
sackc'd two brothels and several restaurants, and overturned 
some newspaper ki(»sks .md buses, “ When only sightseers were 
left, contemplating with cheerful amazement this beginning of a 
‘ barricade ’, the police and the Paris Guard made a baton charge 
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on them, stunning some and arresting others. The scene was 
repeated without variation three days running.” Although the 
Government had threatened that it would take very severe 
action against the leaders of the riots, it later made a point of 
dropping the matter with the help of the amnesty of 1869. In 
the light of current history, it is interesting to note that this dubious 
affair became known as “ The Riot of the White Shirt ”, the shirt 
already then symbolizing collective authoritarian force. 

How unscrupulous, albeit subtle, were the methods of Lagrange 
can be seen from the following odd example which, like so many 
other facts, came to light after the fall of the Napoleonic regime. 
Secret Agent number 8516, whose nickname was “ Belgique ”, 
denounced a certain workman named Guerin to the chief of staff 
of the Prefect Pietri for secretly distributing Rochefort’s revolu- 
tionary paper Im. Lanterne. Revolutionaries had assembled in 
his house and had even manufactured bombs for other opposi- 
tional workmen, to be used against the Emperor. Although all 
these facts had been reported to Lagrange by “ Belgique ”, the 
former had not taken steps on the strength of this information. 
And why? Because he was fully aware that ” Belgique” the 
informer, and Guerin the bomb-maker, were identical ; acting 
both under the orders of Lagrange. This slr.mge farce went so 
far that Guerin, who traced and denounced himself in the reports 
of Secret Agent No. 8316, did not even murmur when he was 
sentenced with his supposed accomplices. His ctiuanimity was 
fully justified, for the inquiry commission of the Commune which 
unmasked the spurious Guerin eventually released him as ” a 
political victim of the infamous Imperial Police ! ” 

Napoleon III took an active share in the suppression of real 
and imagined enemies only in the first half of his reign. In 
January 1858 an attempt was made against his and the Empress’s 
lives by the Italian Orsini, who nearly succeeded. Orsini threw 
a bomb at the royal carriage in front of the Opera House : the 
Imperial couple remained unhurt, but about 130 persons near 
them were either killed or wounded. History had repeated itself, 
for had not Napoleon Bonaparte similarly esc aped, when on 
Christmas Eve 1800 an infernal machine was thrown at him ? The 
reaction of both dictators was the same ; they each personally 
drew up lists of jjcople to be banishetl, acting in the most arbitrary 
manner without enquiry or balanced judgment. But the Third 
Napoleon added a new feature to the old technique, a feature 
which in the twentieth century dictatorships was to become a 
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matter of routine. All persons on the Emperor’s Black List were 
arrested and transported during the night. Broad daylight has 
indeed always been shunned by the henchmen of dictators. 

Though the plot of Orsini and similar attempts to dispose of 
the Emperor were serious enough, the police even ventured to 
invent some others to prove their efficiency and quickness. 
Lagrange not only staged fictitious attempts on the Emperor’s 
life, he also organized all kinds of riots and took pleasure in nipping 
them in the bud. He was convinced that the suppression of 
street demonstrations, even if spurious, was helpful to the regime. 
As he once remarked cynically : “ If we had a battle in Paris, 
the Empire would be consolidated for ten years.” It seems that 
as a typical militarist he believed in an extreme form of coercion, 
suggesting that the show of armed force must be supplemented 
from time to time by its application. 

4 . The TECiiNiquE of Resistance 

As with Napoleon I the success of Napoleon III was positive 
at home during the first years of his reign. The nation, according 
to Proudhon ” as sick of the Reds as of the Whites ”, acquiesced 
in submission, particularly when Bonaparte succeeded in win- 
ning over the clerical faction, the “ men in black ”, who were 
given control of the universities. The masses in town and country 
were for some time attracted by a regime that posed as “ the 
government of cheap bread, great public works and holidays ”. 
Pleasure was turned into a method of government, whilst in the 
liackground the ubiquitous Political Police saw to it that it did 
not degenerate into libertinism. In the sixties, however, the 
Fanperor realized that important strata of the Paris population 
Iiad remained unfriendly, not to say hostile, towards his regime. 
The ageing Emperor felt the burden of absolute government 
weighing heavily upon his shoulders. He started to provoke 
discussions in the press or in the Assemblies. The result, how- 
ever, was disappointing — the country remained apathetic and the 
opposition unimpressed. This is how one French contemporary 
described the reactions of the people in the country in i860 ; 
” Not a word is heard as to the actual state of affairs ; and people 
are silent, not from fear of committing themselves, but because 
they have nothing to say ; they take no interest in the events 
of the day. It is useless to say that France is a difficult country 
to govern” (12). Napoleon III too received daily reports from 
the Prefect of Police, a position in which Joachim Pietri had 
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succeeded his brother Piirre, towards the end of the Empire. 
Pietri again and again had to strike a pessimistic note. It was 
clear to him that the upper classes showed unmistakable signs of 
disappointment, anxiety and suspicion, and set a bad example 
to the lower orders, who were worried over the high cost of 
living. The regime was awkwardly muddling through, relying on 
the police as its only safeguard. 

To the very last moment, the political police used all possible 
tricks. For instance, shortly before the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War, which was more or less desired by the uneasy 
Emperor, Pietri had some of his mouchards, disguised as patriotic 
workmen, touring the Boulevards and shouting '‘A Berlin!'' 
Whilst they did much to work up the violent war-fever which 
swiftly seized Paris, the censor, too, contributed to its strcngtli 
by at last, after eighteen years, releasing the Marseillaise^ now 
to be sung with heated enthusiasm (13). The farce round 
the secret police grew in scope. Napoleon’s regime and with it 
the political police in 1865 faced a more determined and clever 
opponent than it had done twelve years before. When liberty 
to discuss the policy of the government at public meetings and 
in the press had been granted to some extent, a revival of the 
activities of the Catholics, Liberals and Republicans took j)lace 
with an energy unforeseen by the government. 'I’lie younger 
generation had learned a lesson from the many years under the 
dictatorship and had become much more realistic than their 
predecessors. I’lic opponents of the Empire included the sons 
of Orlcanists and of exiles from the lower classes as well its from 
the bourgeoisie. More than a decade of dictatorship had evoked 
in them a strong antipathy to empty phrases and slogans, 'fliey 
had learned that power was to be respected but not to be eulogized 
and that the finest ideology is no match for a cunning polici’ 
force. Before the days of the regime were over the spies anrl 
informers of Lagrange had lost much of their power and skill. 
Tlie opposition organized itself more cleverly. It succeeded in 
unmasking the tricks of the “ Political Division ” which still 
continued to support “ red ” candidates, actually paid out of llie 
secret funds (14). Before the plebiscite in 1870 a young man 
named Baury was arrested in an unfrequented street of Paris, 
with, according to the police records, a loaded revolver and 
some compromising letters on him. One of these letters was 
alleged to have come from Gustave Fleurens, later the leader of 
the Commune. The police put high pressure on its victim who 
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eventually acknowledged that he had seen Fleurens in London 
and had received money from him in connection with a planned 
attack on the Emperor. The whole incident served as a con- 
venient pretext for the immediate arrest of the leaders of the 
Internationale both in Lyons and in Paris. But this time public 
opinion, so far as it existed, was not hoodwinked. Some papers 
alleged that this remarkable plot had been entirely devised by 
the police. Later, under the Commune, it was discovered that 
three alleged accomplices of Baury, who were tried with him, had 
been in constant touch with Lagrange and the Prefect Pietri, and 
two of them had been acting as agents provocateurs. 

The Republicans and Socialists developed a new technique 
to meet the supervision by the Political Police. Bold and tough 
as they were, they organized a kind of counter-police of which 
Frank Jclliiick in his book on the Paris Commune has given an 
interesting survey (15). The police knew why they kept a close 
watch on the little cafes on the left bank of the Seine where a 
number of young students and writers fcrn'iitly exchanged 
revolutionary ideas. Much of this talk was taken down at the 
adjoining tallies by the informers of Prefect Pietri and on the 
strength of it arrests followed almost immediately. But as there 
were no longer deportations, the suspected revolutionaries were 
conlincd to a Paris jail, a place which soon proved to be a con- 
venient training centre for would-be revolutionaries. There was 
Auguste BlaiKiui, “ aged master of conspiracy ”, always ready 
to give sobering but inspiring advice. 

The man behind the ” revolutionary counter-police ” was 
Raoul Rigault, once described by Hlan(|ui as “ nothing but a 
gutter-snipe, but a jioliccman of genius ”. Rigault was actually 
a new edition of the old Jacobins, and so was his tlcputy Theophile 
I-’erre, an undaunteil terrorist without any sense of lunm)ur, full 
of resentment aiul desire for revenge, nourished by poverty and 
a bitter feeling of frustration. These two hardened revolu- 
tionaries realized that prevention was better than cure and 
tluMefore organized the shadowing of the politic.d police and the 
tracing of its plans and movements. Rigault had amateur 
detecti\es on the track of Pietri's professionals ; their task was 
to hud out the intentions of Pietri’s men and to lead them astray. 

It is besond the stope of this short account t(i deal with the 
I'rench politic.il police after the fall of the Second Empire. In 
p.issing it should be lecorded, however, that though the Political 
Police clianged its personnel, its functions altered little. \Vhcn 
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Pietri and Lagrange disappeared, their places were taken by the 
Comte de Keratry as Prefect of Police and by Rigault in charge 
of its Political Division. The old Political Police had become 
so unpopular that the ordinary police were in danger of sharing 
this unpopularity. When the new Prefect took over he had 
to order the constables “ to return to their homes at night in 
small groups ”. He was afraid that otherwise their appearance 
would provoke the excitement of tlu* public, enraged by certain 
police agents who, during the Empire, had become notorious for 
their excesses (i6). 




PART II 

SECRET CONTROL IN OUR TIME 
(As developed by Fascism and National Socialism) 
CHAPTER I 

MUSSOLINI’S OVRA 
I. The Origins of the Fascist Secret Police 

The Italian Secret Police Service was officially established 
under the Public Safety Act in November 1926, i.e. four years 
after the March on Rome. Its entry into the life of the Fascist 
State was an important landmark in the development of Mus- 
solini’s regime. Before the hidden hand of the Secret Police 
became active, Italian Fascism passed through a severe crisis 
following the discovery of the Matteotti murder in June 1924. 
Then the Fascist Party as a whole lived in a state of intense 
fear and its fate was so uncertain that few members had the 
courage to appear in the streets with Fascist buttons in their 
lapels. According to Ascoli (i), during the second part of 
1924, Fascist leaders feared that the days of the Party were 
numbered and they busied themselves with writing memoranda, 
each putting the responsibility on the others. 

With its back to the wall, Fascism had no alternative but to 
become thoroughgoing or totalitarian, and in doing so the tech- 
nique of control by fear became of vital importance. Fascism 
was the outcome of the turmoil of an immediate post-war period. 
The war had not given those spoils to Italy for which she had 
ardently hoped. The weakness of the parliamentary parties 
combined with economic insecurity and social tension had led 
to an abnormal atmosphere which in its turn formed a favourable 
breeding ground for the bacilli of fear and for their cultivation by 
means of terror. Many prominent Fascists had themselves 
experienced, during the last war, what fear can do to man. 
They realized “ that in every man there is a certain degree of 
horror, where his physical strength and moral personality 
melt” (2). Full of fear themselves, they knew how to turn it 
into violence, thus causing fear in others. Gradually they 
developed a technique of injecting fear into their fellow-country- 
men, which started by making anti-Fascists swallow a jar of 
castor oil and reached its climax by forcing them to recant or to 
beg for mercy. This exploitation of fear on a large scale was a 
novelty in Italy which, unlike Russia, had not known a political 
police system under the preceding regime. 

Prior to the promulgation of the Public Safety Act in 1926, 
5 * 
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Mussolini had laid the foundations of a Party Police which was 
to function as an instrument for defence or revenge. The 
unofficial origin of this Service can be traced back as far as 1923. 
At that time the Fascist State was still in the making and busy 
experimenting in methods with which to shape the final form of 
Dictatorship. Fascist institutions, such as the Grand Council of 
Fascism, the Fascist Corporations, etc., were then only bodies cf 
the Party, and not until much later did they enjoy juridical 
recognition by the State. Though little detailed evidence on the 
liistory of the Italian Secret Police is available, there can be no 
reason to doubt that it underwent an analogous process of 
development. Originally an organization created by the most 
prominent Fascist leaders (Mussolini, Cesarc Rossi, etc.) in 
defence of the Party against the opposition of the still officially 
existing rival parties, it gradually emerged as a defence organ 
ol' the State and was enthroned as such after the disappearance 
of all other parties and the complete identification of the Fascist 
Party with the State. 

In the years preceding this final establishment of the Fascist 
Dictatorship, for obvious reasons of political expediency, the 
Head of the Government endeavoured to conceal and even 
j)ublicly denied the existence of a secret police. On the other 
liand, he attempted to justify it by stating that the regime did not 
“ yet dispose of legal means for beating its enemies ”, and that 
“ to fill tlie gap all governments in a state of transition have need of 
illegal |)ower to put their adversaries in place” (3). In 1924 
it became more and more obvious that behind the numerous 
“punitive expeditions” against the opposition leaders or other 
prominent anti- Fascists, culminating in the Matteotti crime, there 
was an organization serving as a co-ordinating body which 
planned, organized and exeeuted the “ punishment Before 
November 192G, however, Mussolini’s embryonic secret police, 
which the Duee and his collaborators referred to as “ Ceca ”, 
ilid not enjoy full supjjort either from the administrative bodies 
t)r from the judicial authorities, since neither had yet been 
fully integrated into the whole Fascist scheme of centralized 
power. It still lunetioned as a separate institution and retained 
this character until Mussolini, in 1926, proclaiming that 
“authoiity was one and unified”, began to re-form the Italian 
administration and to abolish all pre- Fascist institutions. Before 
that date there was an air of casiialness and haphazardness about 
the manner in which the ixdice conducted their man-hunts of 
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oppositional elements, a manner markedly different from the 
systematic and ruthless way in which the Gestapo laid its heavy 
hand on anti-Nazis from the moment Hitler had come to power. 
In those early days anti-Fascists like Carlo Rosselli found that 
“ one might be in danger of assassination in Florence, become a 
University lecturer and be beaten up in Genoa and edit a Socialist 
weekly in Milan. The left hand of Fascism did not know what 
the right hand was doing ”, a state of affairs which only changed 
when in Rome the centralized Fascist Police Service for the 
surveillance of anti-Fascists was established (4). 

Four attempts on Mussolini’s life, carried out between 
November 1925 and October 1926 (the last possibly staged by the 
regime itself, forming a kind of Ibrerunner to the Reichstag 
Fire), furnished him with a plausible pretext for oflicially an- 
nouncing that a Special Police Service and a “ Special Tribunal ” 
for the defence of the State had been established. From now 
on the Italian Secret Police worked under the name of OVRA, 
meaning Opera Volontaria per la Repressione Antifascista or Organizzaz- 
ione di Vigilanza per la Repressione Antifascista (Voluntary Organiza- 
tion for the Repression of Anti-Fascism). 

2. The Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State 

This institution was set up under a law of November 1926 to 
pass final and irrevocable judgment on all people charged with 
political offences. Under the category ol’ “ political crimes ” 
came the following : 

(1) Acts directed against the life, the integrity or personal 
freedom of the King, the Regent, the Qiiecn, tlic Crown 
Prince and the Prime Minister (Mussolini). 

(2) Instigation to such acts or ap])roval of tlu'm. 

(3) Propaganda of anti-Fasi isf doctrines and programmes or 
anti-Fascist activities. 

(4) Re-constitution of political parties or other organizations 
dissolved by the Fascist authorities. 

(5) Activities, which might endanger naliimal interest and 
security. 

(6) Diffusion and circulation abroad of rumours or false 
information relating to the internal conditions in Italy. 

It is important to realize that the Special Tribunal was at 
first intended to function temporarily only, and its duration was 
fixed at five years. But apparently the “ pacification ” (jf the 
country had not been fully achieved during this period and 
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therefore the Special Court assumed a permanent character, its 
life being twice prolonged by the Grand Council of Fascism in 
1931 and 1936. 

The Special Tribunal had the character of a Court Martial 
and consequently generals of one of the three services or of the 
militia filled the post of President and Vice-President respectively. 
None of them need hold a law degree, whilst the five judges had 
to be at least colonels in the militia. The institution thus clearly 
reflected the close correlation between army. Fascist mUitia and 
secret jxilice. Not by chance was the first President of the 
Tribunal, General Sanna, a Fascist Deputy and not by chance 
were all members of the Tribunal appointed by the Minister of 
War (Mussolini). 

The military character of the Tribunal was underlined by the 
fact that for its procedure the Army Penal Code was applied. 
According to Art. 552 of this Code “ the superior military 
authority nearest to which the Tribunal has its seat” had to 
give the instructions for the opening of the preliminary investiga- 
tion. The investigating judges, appointed by Mussolini, would 
collect the evidence and the public trial to follow was based on 
their reports. During the investigation “ preventive imprison- 
ment ” was imposed on the defendant. The length of this arrest 
remained undefined and the investigating judge was under no 
obligation to inform the prisoner of the evidence to be produced 
against him. The prisoner’s counsel, who in practice has to be 
a Fiiscist barrister, was only given eight days for the examining 
of the evidence, and the President had the power to refuse the 
inspection of confiscated objects, if he considered it “ detrimental 
to the public interest ”. 

'fhe unwritten motto over the entrance gate to the Special 
'rribunal was undoubtedly : “ Fascism is always right and 

brings all its ()pjx)ncnts to dust.” The great disadvantage from 
the point of view of the accused was the arbitrary character of 
all regulations, which enabled the Fascist powers to do entirely as 
they pleased. For instance, the minimum notice of the trial to 
be given to the defendant and his Counsel was 24 hours before 
its opening, but this could be reduced by order of the President. 
There was only one certainty : against the sentence pronounced 
by the Tribunal no appeal was possible and it had to be carried 
out 24 hours after pronouncement. 

Reports on sentences promulgated by this tribunal are in- 
complete, but it seems that during the years 1926-32 it was 
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particularly active. The Special Tribunal sentenced seven 
persons to death, 257 people to ten or more years’ imprisonment 
and 1,360 people to sentences under ten years ; 584 were 
acquitted. It has also been calculated that some ip,ooo people 
were kept in custody for some time and eventually found inno- 
cent (5). In addition “ la pern del confino ”, meaning deporta- 
tion to the notorious islands of Ponza, Lipari and Ustica, was 
inflicted upon a large number of persons. The “ crimes ” with 
which the accused were charged varied considerably. Their 
range stretched from plans to kill Mussolini to the mere express- 
ing of regret that these attempts had failed, from the writing of 
anti-Fascist sonnets and the dropping of them into letter-boxes, 
to attendance at the funeral of a “ Communist ” and the wearing 
of a red carnation. A great number of cases were the outcome 
of printing or distributing anti-Fascist literature. 

During the following four years the activities of the OVRA 
were less marked. By the imposition of severe penalties the 
Government had made enough examples and had succeeded 
in impregnating the masses with fear. “ Fear of the authorities ; 
fear of any Italian one does not intimately know ; fear of one’s 
friends ; fear even of members of one’s own family who may get 
one into trouble unintentionally ” (6). And not only were the 
masses beset by fear, but fear also kept the innumerable small 
Party Leaders in check ; whilst the worker and the peasant worried 
about his livelihood, the Fascist Leader dreaded falling into 
disgrace (7). 

Though evidence is scarce, it is known that during the first 
quarter of 1934, 29 persons were sentenced to a total of 270 years 
imprisonment, whereas from July 1934 to the beginning of 
April 1935, 315 people were sentenced to terms ranging from one 
year to 22 years imprisonment (8). 

It was not until 1938 that the Italian Political Police entered 
into its third and last stage. When in that year Hitler visited 
Italy, German Gestapo men poured into it, partly camouflaged 
and partly quite undisguised. They were entrusted with two 
major duties : the one was the protection of their lord and 
master during his stay, the other*the establishing of their second 
headquarters on Italian soil. It is uncertain whether the German 
infiltration into the sphere and offices of the Italian |X)lice was the 
outcome of a demand from Mussolini, or whether it was imposed 
on the Italian Government by the Nazi leaders. The fact 
remains that the Gestapo penetrated to the very roots of the 
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Fascist police organization, attempting to reorganize it on the 
German model. Very probably the growing Gestapo influence 
in Italy made itself felt in the unexpected and sudden change in 
the Fascist policy towards the Jews. Himmler could look with 
satisfaction at the expulsion order of the Italian Government of 
March 1939 barring all foreign Jews from Italy. As the Gestapo 
interference in Italy grew, the Italian Political Police lost ground 
until it ceased to exist as an independent organ for the defence 
of the State.* When in September 1943 Hitler’s SS troops 
managed to kidnap Mussolini and sponsored the formation of a 
Fascist rump-state, they saw to it that the OVRA was thoroughly 
purged and that only “ reliable ” elements were retained. 

3. Organization and Personnel of the OVRA 

Little is yet known about the organization of the Fascist Secret 
Police, particularly after 1926. Before that date “ the executive 
of the Cheka was identical with the General Command of the 
Militia ”. As later in Germany, there was naturally a close 
co-operation between the Party and the Secret Police, only that 
in Italy during the earlier years of Fascism this co-operation was 
somewhat primitive. “ The General Command recruited the 
hired gangsters, furnished the material and financial means, 
arranged the plans, gathered information, provided — through the 
office of the Premier’s Press Agency — for the ‘ working up ’ of 
public opinion and made arrangements with the police authorities 
to guarantee the impunity of the direct culprits” (9). Though 
the Militia and the OVRA were not identical, the former 
developed into a valuable assistant of the latter. In the ’twenties 
it had been Mussolini’s theory that there was room for a third 
armed force in the State, half-way between the Police and the 
Army. Whilst the Army w*is busy preparing for war and the 
regular police followed their main function of keeping order, 
there was a need for a large political police force. After the 
alxdition of the Royal Guard, established by Nitti for special 
police duties, Mussolini created the Militia, which was both 
larger and more expansive. According to Finer, in 1935 the 
Fascist Xblitia had a membership of some 450,000, of whom 
20,000 oflicers and men were in permanent service, apart from 
the special Militia of the Railways, Ports, Frontiers, Roads and 
Forests, numbering 1,700 officers and 10,000 men. The great 
bulk of the Militia, however, was mobilized only for review 

* Sec the postscript on p. 66 and also Appendix C. 
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purposes, though every member of this ^lite, forming one-fourth 
of the Fascist Party, was relied upon to act as informer for the 
Government and to denounce all people who had talked or 
behaved in a manner detrimental to the Fascist State (lo). 

The OVRA established under the control of the Minister of 
the Interior had its headquarters in Rome and its local organiza- 
tions spread all over the country. In a way there was less 
secrecy over its organization than later in the case of the Gestapo, 
for, under the Public Safety Act of November 1926, politic<il 
investigation officers had been set up in the ninety-three provinces 
of Italy. Although it is hardly possible to determine in juridical 
language the limits circumscribing the competence of this ser- 
vice (ii), it probably functioned as a connccting-link between 
the Secret Police and the local administration in a way similar 
to the provincial offices set up in Germany by the Gestapo. 

The first President of the OVRA, Arturo Hocchini (1880 1940), 
has been sometimes called the “ Italian Himmler ”. Such a 
comparison, however, is not very happy, since Hocchini was 
neither a revolutionary upstart nor had he the political ambitions 
which made Himmler the most powerful of Hitler’s ministers. 
Before Fascism swept over Italy and carried him into influential 
])ositions, Hocchini had been an official in the Ministry of the 
Interior for 20 years. In 1922 he became a Fascist Prefect 
successively in Brescia, Bologna and Genoa, and in 1926, the birth 
year of the OVRA, Head of the Italian Police, a position he 
held until his death in 1940. Appointed a Senator in 1933, he 
was more in the limelight than his German colleague, from 
whom he also dificred in mainly concentrating on the tracking 
down of active anti-Fascists, whilst 'showing tolerance towards 
more harmless passive enemies. 

\Vhereas it was possible to obtain an approximate figure of the 
Fascist Militia, the total number of the personnel of the OVRA 
has so far remained unknown. \Vriters on this subject cither 
include the total police force and the Fascist Militia in their 
estimate, or glibly talk of “ countless agents and spies ” or of 
“ thousands, if not several thousands of agents What is 
known, however, is that the personnel of the political police can 
be divided into two categories according to the tasks allotted to 
them. The first refers to men whose job was unspecified spying 
and the gathering of information. This category included 
{a) the Militia officer in his official capacity as instructor of the 
youth ; {b) the Militia men “ watching the railroads, ports and 
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air ports ” ; (c) the Militia officials who stayed in the Post Office 
to intercept correspondence ; (d) the bidello (porter) in the 

universities ; (e) the portiere (house-porter) or his wife ; (/) all 
the other agents shadowing big hotels, cafts or factories ; (g) the 
Dopo Lavoro and the Party Youth Organization. On the 
whole the minor personnel of this section, especially the bidelli 
and portieriy have often proved so astonishingly ignorant and 
devoid of any intelligent understanding that their efficiency must 
be rather doubted. 

To the second group belonged most of the executive organs 
of the administration whose task it was to elaborate and utilize 
the information obtained by the agents of the first type. The 
personnel falling under this category seems to have been recruited 
from the Militia only. It included higher officers who, by order 
of the district command, had to take part in the proceedings 
of the Internment Commissions set up in the various provinces 
for the deportation of suspects. They also functioned as judges in 
the Special Tribunal for the Defence of the State, needing no law 
decrees for the exercise of this duty. Judicious observers of the 
Italian scene have declared that their efficiency was undeniable. 

Fascism hit its opponents hard, both at home and abroad. 
After 1925, it had perhaps more reason to be afraid of the latter 
than of the former. Intimidation and pressure seemed necessary 
to stop a subversive “ attitude ” displayed by Italians abroad. 
Therefore a special law, issued on January 31, 1926, declared : 

Citizenship is forfeited by all who commit or abet abroad any 
act calculated to disturb public peace in Italy, or from which 
may result injury to Italian interests, or to the good name or 
prestige of Italy, even if the act docs not constitute a crime. To 
the loss of citizenship may be added the sequestration, and, in 
the gravest cases, the confiscation of property (12). 

The vagueness of this statement is remarkable, for it omits to 
define what might injure “ the good name or the prestige of 
Italy ”. Sliglitly more specific was a second ordinance, dated 
.November 25, 1926, which threatened with imprisonment of 
between 5 .ind 15 years, plus loss of citizenship and confiscation 
of propeity, any Italian who outside the kingdom “ spread or 
commimi<'aied uiuler .my form false, exaggerated or tendentious 
rumours or news about the internal conditions of the country, 
to the detriment of the foreign credit or prestige of the State, 
and wIkksc activities were prejudicial to the national interest” (13). 
In spite ol their v.igueness, both decrees clearly indicate the 
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uneasiness felt by the Fascist leaders about the activities of 
Italian anti-Fascists abroad. 

Agents provocateurs abroad 

Fouche’s opponents had fled to England, the Russian Socialists, 
defying the hunt of the Okhrana, had formed cells all over 
Europe ; similarly anti-Fascist Italians who were lucky enough 
to escape the gallows or deportation had gone abroad, building 
up active centres of opposition in Paris, Brussels, New York, 
Buenos Aires and elsewhere. The OVRA followed suit by 
founding a foreign branch of agents provocateurs^ whose members 
tried to ingratiate themselves with these anti-Fascist colonics. 

The agents provocateurs were used by the OVRA to trap 
political imigreSy to destroy them or at least to extract useful 
information from them in connection with anti-Fascist groups 
within Italy. Their organization was built up on a hierarchic 
basis, with “ supervisors ” at the top, purely informative and 
passive elements at the bottom, and the group of active agents 
between the two. Some of those who had to collect information 
were officially employed as waiters in cafes and restaurants 
frequented by the exiles, others just moved in exile circles, watch- 
ing and spying upon their activities. Some, again, were disguised 
as commercial travellers, who would offer their goods at cheap 
prices (mostly Italian specialities like macaroni or parmigiano) 
lioping thus to become friends of the exiles. 

To trap emigrants, the active agent provocateur employed 
various methods. Forged letters were often used anil sometimes 
proved successful, as in the case of Ccsarc Rossi. Rossi, dcej)ly 
involved in the Mattcotti tragedy, had escaped from Italy and 
had bluntly exposed Fascist terror. When the Fascist authorities 
had decided that his presence abroad represented loo great a 
danger for their prestige, “ his case ” was handed over to an 
agent provocateur. By forged letter he called Rossi to Lugano 
and from there “ he was lured across the frontier with the assist- 
ance of a woman friend of the family ” ; arrested on his arrival 
and sentenced to 30 years’ hard labour. 

Elaborate sabotage plans on various occasions served the 
purpose of instigation to violent action against the Fascist regime. 
Ihit to gain the emigre's confidence and agreement was often no 
easy job. A “ booklover ” from Milan, for instance, visited 
Filippo Turati, the Socialist Reformist Leader, from time to time, 
but after the real reasons of his visits had been found out by 
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Turati and his friends, he resigned from his job. In October 1929, 
Count Sforza, then living in Brussels, was approached by an 
agent and advised to use more violent tactics and to get inter- 
ested in some chemical plans for bombs which the agent carried 
with him. Yet Sforza, realizing the catch, simply refused the 
agent this hospitality of his house. More successful were the 
activities of the notorious agent Menapace, an employee of the 
Italian Embassy in Brussels. He succeeded in throwing sus- 
picion upon the anti-Fascist journalist Cianca by depositing 
dynamite, incriminating papers and a levolver in Cianca’s home. 
Later the Embassy helped Menapace to escape to Switzerland 
after he had practised the same method on Gamillo Berneri, a 
professor of philosophy. 

By far the biggest plot worked out in France in 1925-6, was 
that led by the agent Ricciotti Garibaldi, grandson of the great 
Italian liberator. It was intended to involve a number of 
leading freemasons, republicans, labour leaders and patriots. 
Garibaldi, supported by the Italian Embassy, had arranged for 
four anarchists to assassinate Mussolini ; they were to be arrested 
on their crossing the Italian frontier, and the police would get 
hold of all the conspirators connected with the planned crime. 
But the French police intervened in time to prevent the plan 
being carried out ; Garibaldi was arrested and confessed to 
having acted on orders from Rome. G. Salvemini remarks that 
“ the French Government could show not only that the French 
police had not been inactive, but that plots organized in France 
were the work of Italian agents provocateurs and high officials of 
the Italian police, travelling under false passport issued directly 
by the Mussolini Government” (14).* 

In France, in the 1920’s for some time the Italian Secret Police 
agents were divided into three groups : the first operated under 
direct orders from the Italian Embassy in Paris, the second was 
composed of occasional informers, whilst members of the third 
group travelled with false passports and tried under the cloak of 
diplomatic immunity to act ns agents provocateurs {16) to induce 

♦ Inside Italy, the same technique was used by the agents provocateurs. Among 
the best known cases is that of the chemist Umberto Ce\a, an old Liberal, who after 
showing no interest in the bomb schemes suggested to him by the agents, was left 
with a ilesign for a bomb on his table, unknown to him. The OVRA, alarmed 
by the ag. ni. “ discovered ” the paper and Ueva was arrested. Even when in 
pnstm, Ueva, m the belief that the author of the bomb design was an anti-Fascist 
oukl not compromise him and committed suicide rather than betray him. “ Ceva’s 
Mil. i(|e was kept secret by the I a.scist Government until a protest from groups of 
IJiitish intellectuals asking for a fair trial \\.is sent to Mussolini” (15). 
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political opponents of the regime to return to Italy. The police 
agent abroad had two different ways of approach, {a) He 
attempted to gain the confidence of an hiigrS and to provoke him 
to carry out individual terrorist acts against the regime in Italy, 
offering his help in procuring visas, arms, money, etc. If the 
emigre was credulous enough to believe his story, he travelled to 
Italy and found himself arrested in no time, (b) The agent 
undertook to persuade his victim to organize collective mass 
risings against Fascism. He told him that there w£is growing 
dissatisfaction in Italy and a good chance of overthrowing the 
Government. He advocated “ that the circle of exiles should 
form in every province and centre of Italy, a group of militant 
anti-Fascists who can be relied upon to strike a blow for freedom 
when the signal is given from Paris or Brussels ” (17). By 
these means the agent could easily elicit names and addresses of 
anti-Fascists in Italy and furnish the Special Tribunal with 
evidence enabling it to send many enemies of the regime to llu* 
deportation islands. 

4. Methods of the OVRA 

It was Professor Alfredo Rocco who applied the Fascist 
ideology to the field of jurisprudence, trying to explain and 
justify the practice of Italian Fascism in general and its secret 
police in particular. According to this ideology Fascism, regardcTl 
as the embodiment of tlic ethical State {lo Slalo elico) for its 
conception of life, is based on a collectivist and universalist 
foundation. Any comparison between an ordinary and a 
political criminal would weigh definitely against the latter. “ If 
the common criminal hurts the individual,” declared Rocco, 
“the political criminal hurts a community” (18). As various 
victims of Fascism could testify, this principle did not remain on 
paper, but was scrupulously applied by prison warders as well as 
by Fascist gangs involved in punitive expeditions. Such expedi- 
tions were usually carried out by two or four men who worked 
(luite effectively, as the murder of the Socialist deputy Mattcotti 
and the fatal wounds inflicted on the deputy Amcndola proved 
with brutal clarity. Amcndola is reported to have been struck 
down with bludgeons to the point of unconsciousness. 'Fliis 
technique, generally referred to as “ violence in style ” {bastona- 
turn in stile) and which often included cudgelling, was fre(jucntly 
suggested in orders issued from the Headquarters rjf the 
Militia. After a punitive expedition had been successfully 
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completed, the personnel involved had to be backed up by the 
authorities. Cesare Rossi, a highly placed Fascist leader who 
later escaped to France, described the methods of de Bono, 
then Chief of the Militia as well as Head of the Police, in this 
respect : 

When he had to deal with certain crimes against anti-Fascists, 
or committed by prominent Fascists, in which public opinion had 
evinced interest, he would arrest a Fascist with whom he had 
arranged an understanding ; a Fascist who, admittedly, had had 
nothing whatever to do with the affair in question, and would 
then give him every opportunity of proving an alibi. When this 
alibi had been established, and in every case this was easily 
accomplished, the “ suspect ” would be liberated and the enquiry 
closed on the ground of lack of evidence ... so General de Bono, 
clad in a black shirt, would organize an outrage with Fascists who 
were useful for this special purpose, and then the same de Bono, 
in the uniform of the Director of Police, would arrest the 
“ Criminals,” hold an enquiry into the crime that had been 
committed under his orders, taking care to hide those really guilty, 
and by his conclusions and decisions would confuse the Court and 
prevent justice from being done (i8a). 

Like any other totalitarian police, the OVRA emphasized 
the importance of information obtained about potential enemies 
of the regime. The term “ socially dangerous people ” proved 
very expedient in this connection. They were defined as “ those 
who have committed or manifested the clear intention of com- 
mitting acts in defiance of the laws of the national State, or that 
might endanger public security, or delay or hinder the action of 
State officials in such a way as to incite manifestations against 
national interests” (19). Spying on behalf of the OVRA was 
carried out cither directly by way of its own staff or indirectly 
relying on the assistance of public opinion, the voce pubblica. The 
denouncer’s name was kept secret ; “ in nine cases out of ten 
the Tribunal considered as a sufficient proof of guilt the word of 
police agents or of Fascist Militia men, who stated that their 
information had been obtained from people whose names they 
could not reveal (20) 

Mussolini had established a large network of telephone eaves- 
droppers with no less than 1,500 expert monitors maintaining a 
24 hours' service at switchlx)ards in the Ministry of the Interior. 
Their task was to n port the conversation of all and sundry, 
including Princes, Cabinet Ministers and even the Secretary of 
the Fascist Party. Amongst the listeners were 150 linguists, who 
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specialized in tapping the talks of embassies and correspondents. 
All information went straight to the Duce (20a).* 

The elaborate technique of proceedings against persons 
labelled “ dangerous to the state ” was generally applied in three 
main stages : 

{a) A police reprimand, complete with search and super- 
vision {diffida). 

{b) The imposition of curfew and restriction of movement by 
the police {ammonizione). 

{c) Deportation from one’s home town to another part of 
Italy, usually the Islands {confino). 

In the second stage the person involved is closely shadowed. 
He is bound to “ live honourably, respect the laws, give no cause 
for suspicion and not leave his permanent residence without due 
notice to the local police ”. Nor must he “ associate with any 
convicted or suspected person, retire later at night or go out earlier 
in the day than at fixed hours, nor carry arms, frequent res- 
taurants, public-houses or brothels, or take part in public meet- 
ings ”(21). The most drastic is the third step, deportation. 
It is decreed by a Commission composed of the Prefect of the 
province, who presides, the Public. Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Carabinieri (National police) and a high official of the Militia. 
Though the existence of a Commission might serve to “ legalize ” 
deportation in the eyes of the world to some extent, it is in fact 
a very tyrannical institution. It may even be applied to people 
who have been acquitted by the regular Court and it can be 
imposed, without any trial, on people who have already served a 
term of imprisonment. Altogether it proved an effective method 
of disposing of people who for one reason or another were looked 
upon with disfavour by some local Fascist leader. Cases are 
known where these insisted on a certain person being deported 
purely from motives of revenge or covetousness. It speaks for 
itself that the police often described persons sent to the Islands as 
“ Communists ” with a view to maintaining the myth of a 
“ Red ” danger in Italy. Most dcixirtccs were sent to the three 
islands of Ustica, Lipari, and Lampedusa. Exact figures of the 
deportees arc not available, but it is well known that in May 1927 
Ustica had received 400 and Lipari 450 of them. Compared 
with the German concentration camps in the Third Reich, 
conditions on the Islands were somewhat better and most of 
the deportees were allowed to send for their families later. 

•The entire system was abolished by Premier Bonomi in August 1944. 
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Nevertheless, the prisoners were entirely cut off from the outside 
world and from their professions. Sometimes they were subjected 
to complete or partial confinement, sometimes to beatings or even 
to stabbing or shooting. They had three alternatives : to serve the 
full sentence, to try to escape, or to appeal to Mussolini for clemency. 

Conditions were particularly bad at one time on Lampedusa. 
An Italian, who later escaped, has described the sadistic tyranny 
of a lieutenant who was absolute master of the island. He was 
one of those dangerous neurotics who cover their impotence by 
a mad personal hatred of their victims and by taking a fiendish 
delight in insulting them. Full of resentment against his educated 
victims he had shouted : “ Useless to talk to you fellows ! you 
arc too educated ! But Fascism is this — the whip ! And with 
this we will tame you all, without talking!” (22). This com- 
mandant, who had three other officers and one hundred men of 
the Fascist Militia under him, indulged in the most brutal blows 
and dagger thrusts at the deportees until some news of their 
plight leaked out. When the French press published articles 
on the horrible conditions existing on the island, even Mussolini 
was forced to order an enquiry, with the result that soon 
afterwards the local despot was transferred and the political 
prisoners sent to other islands (23). 

Another method practised by the OVRA on a wider scale was 
the system of ” hostages ”, forced upon relatives of anti-Fascists 
wlio had succeeded in leaving the country illegally. Such 
liostagcs were constantly supervised and closely watched and 
could only move about with a police escort. If there was the 
slightest possibility of charging these people with having assisted 
or organized the underground emigration, the Political Police 
would arrange for their deportation to the Islands (24). The 
controlled Press assisted the police by vitriolic condemnations 
and abuse of anti-Fascisls abroad. As early as 1926 a Rome 
newspa]>er demanded that ” those who have gone abroad must 
be hunted and dragged down, and life must be made impossible 
for them ”... and added, ‘‘ perhaps the danger of popular 
reprisals will restrain these bastard sons from further activities 
against their country ” (25). 

Italian Fascism was sufficiently logical to proceed to the 
censoring of private letters and the strict control of the press. 
Without suspending the law that guaranteed the inviolability of 
correspondence, the OVRA was invested with power to intercept 
letters and make use of their content*. Anti-Fascist ideas or 
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opinions, whether publicly manifested or expressed in private 
letters, were branded as crimes against the State. It therefore 
became necessary to examine the correspondence of people 
classified as “ suspects ”, such as prominent philosophers or his- 
torians known for their liberal views, and that of their disciples. 
When examining a letter, the police official was entitled to 
interpret its contents as he thought fit. Letters which, in his 
opinion^ contained criticism of the Government, often led to 
unpleasant consequences for the writer. Such was the case, for 
instance, of the State engineer Mario Maiuri, who had written 
to the famous historian Guglielmo Ferrero, asking his advice in 
connection with a book he was going to publish. Mentioning 
that he regarded the historian’s opinion as more valuable “ than 
any other opinion which could be obtained at the present time 
in Italy ”, the Police interpreted this remark as criticism of the 
statesmen of the regime. Furthermore, the phrase that “ the 
old Romans showed more sincerity than the present makers of 
history ” (the book in question dealt with tlic character of the 
Romans) contributed to aggravate the accusation made, by the 
police authorities. Maiuri was dismissed from Government 
service because he had expressed anti-Fascist sentiments. Later 
his appeal to the Council of State, the highest tribunal in Italy, 
was rejected (March 1929). Another case was that of Helot ti, 
a distinguished member of the Italian bar. He had written to 
Bonomi and had promised to collaborate with him in a new 
review. Examining his letter the Police found that Bclotti 
” had been criticizing the Government ”. The enquiry ended 
with a charge of anti-Fascist activities against Bclotti, who was 
condemned to five years’ imprisonment on the island of Lipari. 

With the abolition of the freedom of the Press, the Italian 
newspapers were reduced to simple propag.inda sheets for the 
Government. It may or may not be true that Mussolini himself 
conducted “ the orchestra of the Press” (to use his own expres- 
sion) by directing the prefects to give the various editors their 
daily “ keynote ” for the day’s news, but it remains an interesting 
fact that the Official Press from time to time mentioned the 
activities of the OVRA. The notices were usually very short 
and contained little reference to the actual facts. Some ran as 
follows : “ The special section of OVRA of the department of 
public safety, a part of the Ministry of the Interior has discovered 
a clandestine organization . . .” or ” The OVRA has likewise 
identified a Communist organization in Emilia and has made 
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arrests denouncing the chiefs to the special tribunal ”, or ” The 
OVRA has discovered in Rome an anti-Fascist group developing 
criminal activity by the clandestine distribution of defamatory 
literature. The chiefs have been arrested ” (26). These Press 
announcements, evidently, fitted very well into the whole Fascist 
propaganda machine. To hide from the public the existence and 
activity of the OVRA altogether would have been unwise after 
Mussolini’s statement on May 26, 1928, that “ a special Police 
Service has been established and has rendered remarkable 
services On the other hand, to expose the terroristic character 
of the OVRA would have led to wholesale desertion by the most 
faithful and enthusiastic adherents of Fascism inside Italy, and to 
an undesirable reputation abroad. The Italian people have a 
sense of proportion, which had to be taken into account if propa- 
ganda was to be effective. Therefore, describing the OVRA 
simply as a department of the Ministry of the Interior or stating 
that ” the OVRA had discovered a clandestine organization ” 
was a clever move. It served as a warning and reminder 
for the Italian people, and as a gesture of courage and justice for 
abroad. This policy was^ on the whole, successful and con- 
tributed to the fact that while the deeds of the Gestapo (and in 
earlier years of the OGPU) caused much indignation in the 
democratic world, it bothered little about the activities of the 
less effective OVRA. 


NorK.— The trial in Rome of Pietro Caruso, the former Fascist Police Chief of 
that town, in September 1944, has thrown fresh light on the co-operation between 
the Fasrist police and the Cestapo. Caruso was found guilty of {a) handing over 
fifty Italian hostages to the Cieslapo for the Ardatinc Cave massacre in 1943, when 
300 Italians were machine-gunned ; (A) of ordering at least 50 people to be rounded 
up daily in the streets of Rome for deportation as labourers to Germany ; (c) forcibly 
extraditing Co refugees who had sought sanctuary in Vatican territory at St. Paul’s 
Basilica ; (rf) granting leave to his police otRccrs to go to Germany for special training 
in sabotage. 



CHAPTER II 

THE SS— THE FORMING OF AN ELITE FORCE 

I. Party and State 

To understand the structure and power of the Gestapo we 
must first glance at its background^ Germany as a totalitarian 
state. The building up of this system meant in Germany, even 
more than in other countries, an intensive drive towards centrali- 
zation and monopoly of power. The situation in the Weimar 
Republic had been determined by a plurality of centres of 
political energy. An often paralysing dualism prevailed between 
the Reich and the Lander (semi-federal states like Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony, etc.), all of which had their own governments and diets. 
If, for instance, there was a Left majority in Prussia and a Right 
majority in the Reich^ conflict and tension soon flared up. Of 
the various parties some were built on the basis of class, some on 
that of religion, and others even on the minor strength of some 
professional or sectional interest. Hitler’s coming to power 
changed this picture entirely. Since then the Lander no longer 
have had political autonomy, arc dispossessed of their diets and 
form only regional administrative divisions. Whilst the Reich- 
stag enjoys but a shadowy existence, what counts arc the two 
main pillars of national life, the Party and the Army. In peace- 
time, the Party has the major share of control. It is neither a 
mere organ of the state, a “ state party ” as in Fascist Italy, nor 
has it exclusive command over the state jis in Soviet Russia. The 
German form of relation between monopoly party and state, 
as F. Neumann has aptly pointed out, stands somewhere between 
the solutions in Italy and Russia and is difficult to describe (i). 
The Party supplied the skeleton of the state with its flesh and 
blood. Symbolic of this is the fact that nearly all Reichsminhler 
are Party members and that the Gauleiter of the Party arc very 
often the administrative heads of the Lander or of the big Prussian 
provinces. But most symptomatic is the close correlation be- 
tween SS and police. The leading organizations of the Nazi 
party arc the Political Leaders, the SS, the SA, the Nazi Automo- 
bile Corps, the Hitler Youth with its sub-branches for boys and 
girls, the Nazi Students’ League and the Nazi Women’s Union (2). 
Though both SS and Hitler Youth occupy “ a position superior 
to the State ” (3), the SS is without any rival as regards its 
Gy 
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privileged position and controlling function. Between 1933 and 
1939 it became the reservoir from which the forces for the police 
were drawn, a process which led not only to the close co-ordin- 
ation and interdependence of the two institutions, but also to 
their entire unification. In the Weimar Republic the Reich 
possessed no police force of its own, but had to execute its will 
with the help of the sixteen different police forces of the Lander. 
I’his state of affairs came to an end in 1936 when the entire 
Reich police forces were put under Himmler’s command. Then 
Dr. Frick, Reich Minister of the Interior, could boast that for 
“ the first time in Germany’s thousand years of history ... a 
unified police leadership has been established for the whole 
Reich under a single leader ” (4). This new arrangement meant, 
to quote another Nazi expert, “ a fundamental change in the 
structure of the police ” (5), as it put the entire police, the 
General as well as the Political Police, into the hands of the 
SS. The SS is an Elite Guard, as such controlling the police, 
and from the 61 ite of this dlite the most important and powerful 
part of the police, the Gestapo, is recruited. 

This sociological relationship can be expressed in a formula : 

Party : State = SS ; Gestapo 

Party and State, SS and Gestapo, are not altogether identical 
but tlieir functions are closely interrelated. If the function 
of the Party is to a large extent to back as well as to represent 
the State, the function of the SS is to a considerable degree to 
feed the Gestapo formations just as certain army regiments 
man anti-aircraft batteries on the home front. Take the Party 
away and the Nazi State loses its backbone ; eliminate the SS 
and the Gestapo will become an empty shell. In both cases 
the personal union is characteristic of the larger as well as of 
the smaller institution. As one Nazi spokesman put it, “ the 
character of our present Political Police is as little understandable 
without the SS as the State is without the Party ” (6). The leader 
of the SS, therefore, not only belongs ex officio to the Fiihrer’s 
Inner Circle but holds the key position in it. Hitler has showm 
to the world that he can do very well without some formerly 
powerful members of his Inner Circle ; he had Rohm and Otto 
Strasser murdered, he sent others like Hanfstangl into the 
wilderness, and he lost Hess on a delicate mission, but he has 
ue\er questioned the place and prestige of the Reichsfiihrer-SS 
which grew in the same proportion as that of others faded away. 
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2. Himmler 

Perhaps the best way to characterize one of the most destruc- 
tive and ruthless tyrants mankind has ever experienced is the 
method of negative comparison. One has only to state what 
Himmler is not, by comparing him with other rulers of the 
Third Reich. Himmler is not a boastful, popular showman as 
is Goring, nor is he a first-rate speaker or a prolific writer like 
Goebbels, nor does he possess the hypnotizing power of a 
frustrated ex-corporal turned demagogue, like Hitler. Non-Nazi 
observers who had personal contact with the seedy-looking 
Reichsfukrer-SS and Chief of the German Police have testified 
two facts : Firstly, that he struck them as an average being, 
as “ the very type of ordinariness and commonness ” (7), as 
“ being unburdened with pompousness and having even a 
modest sense of humour ” (8), as “ lacking any distinction in 
appearance, modest in manner” (9). Though Rauschning 
found Himmler ‘‘ as ill-proportioned an individual as Hitler 
himself”. Professor Roberts, who, it is true, received much 
courtesy from him, declared that no man he met in Germany was 
“ more normal ”. Secondly, all these witnesses recording Himm- 
ler agree on “ his beaver-likc capacity for quiet and eficctive 
work ”, by which he developed into ” probably the best organizer 
the Party has produced ” (10). His technical ability is described 
as ‘‘ unquestionably great ” (i i), and after Goebbels he is ranked 
as ” by far the most intellectually active of the Nazi leaders ” (12). 
Like Fouche, Himmler made himself indispensable by preferring 
to remain for many years behind the curtain of power instead of 
in front of it ; like the French cynic he realized that knowledge 
is an instrument of power and that power can be better main- 
tained by rational calculations than without them. This 
twentieth-century despot, too, sacrificed his former friends when 
it was opportune and assisted in the murder of the man whose 
secretary he had been only a few years earlier. Yet, unlike his 
French predecessor, he has not so far betrayed the Party or its 
leader, and has perhaps changed his fundamental line less than 
most of the other rulers. Himmler and Hitler can only be imag- 
ined together as a complementary duality. For Hitler without 
Himmler and his organizations would be powerless to a large 
extent, whilst Himmler without Hitler would lack the backing 
of the fantastic myth the spell of which has made millions of 
Germans acquiesce more readily in terror and lawlessness. If 
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Fouchc was first a politician who later specialized as a police- 
chief, Himmler specialized from the beginning. Fouch^ made 
a name before he took over command of the police. Himmler 
made his career only through building up a new collective 
organization behind the police. Fouchc would have left his 
mark without Napoleon’s coming to power ; but it is very doubt- 
ful if the world would ever have heard of Himmler without 
Hitler’s entry into the Berlin chancellery. Himmler only be- 
came what he is through the rise of his Party, but he was more 
instrumental than anyone else, except Hitler himself, in the 
Party’s remaining in power. 

Born in Munich in 1900, he went through the usual process of 
secondary education, and during the war served one year in the 
German army, like Lance-Corporal Hitler, without distinction. 
Like so many other sons of the frustrated middle classes, he 
j<jincd the Nationalist Free Corps after the war, studied then a 
short time at a higher technical college and obtained a minor 
position in some industrial concern. The Nazi legend has it 
that he carried a banner at Hitler’s abortive Putsch of Nov- 
ember 1923 as a member of the Nationalist organization 
kriegsjlagge (13). Afterwards he was for some time private 
secretary to Gregor Strasser, who occasionally teased him about 
his passion for keeping registers and compiling “ black lists” 
(Strasser could hardly have imagined that one day his own name 
would be added to them !) After 1925, however, when the 
fortunes of the Nazi party were at a low ebb, Heinrich Himmler 
retired to a poultry farm in southern Bavaria. As such he seems 
to have led a kind of Jekyll and Hyde existence. Whereas 
before the world he was breeding rabbits, he was secretly thinking 
out a scheme for breeding a perfect Teutonic race ; whilst he was 
dealing with animals, he was reflecting more and more on the 
animal side of human nature and at the same time he became 
very conversant with ” the literature and technique of revolution 
and the methods of criminality” (14). He was concerned as 
much with the methods of the coup d'etat and of overthrowing 
an existing regime as with those of maintaining and fortifying 
the newly established power. He realized that both methods 
were greatly facilitated by the amorphous eharacter of the masses 
and by the models set by the deeds of Lenin and Trotsky. If 
asked how power could be gained in a modern state, Himmler 
would quote Trotsky and point to the Russian theory of revolu- 
tionary cadres. ‘‘ A State is to be conquered neither by mass 
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revolts nor by military coups, but by specially drilled, highly 
trained revolutionary nucleus groups which, in a surprise assault, 
occupy all the key positions in the State and in industry ” (15). 
Through his appointment as Rcich-Leader-SS in 1929, he was 
in a position gradually to build up these revolutionary cadres 
after the Party had come to power. Their function changed 
from promoting revolution to backing counter-revolution, and 
Himmler’s main concern was to crush effectively all actual, 
potential or imagined opposition and thus to guarantee the 
continuity of the regime indefinitely. In doing so the Head of 
the SS was successful for two reasons : firstly, he proved a very 
capable organizer, and, secondly, his was a Mephistophelian 
mass-psychology which combined systematic knowledge of the 
weak points of each individual with cold methodical will to 
exploit them for the purposes of his domination and that of his 
private army. Either a man belongs to his powerful group — and 
then he might get away with much, so long as he remains loyal 
to Hitler and Himmler, the mystical Fuhrer and the uncanny 
chief of terror — or he does not belong to it, and then he is subject 
to ruthless regimentation, which might easily lead to untold 
suffering and eventually to annihilation. As Himmler secs it, 
“ the human material ” is divided into three main categories : 
{a) Enemies of the State, particularly, though by no means only, 
the Jews ; {b) the regimentated racial comrades {Volksgenossen), 
amongst whom party members have a slight preference ; {c) the 
all-superior SS elite. 

3. The Early History of the SS 

According to the official Party legend, the SS originates from 
the Stabswache, a kind of bodyguard which Hitler formed in the 
spring of 1923, shortly before his abortive Munich Putsch. Their 
emblem was the death’s-head and an armlet with a black border. 
The Stabswache became the forerunner of the SS proper, abbrevi- 
ated from Schutz-Stqffel (Protection Squad). It was created, we 
are told, “for the purpose of giving, the Fuhrer a particulaily 
reliable troop, to be at his disposal for every activity in the 
political struggle, as well as for police measures inside the Nazi 
movement.” From the beginning the SS men tried to distinguish 
themselves by “ a fanatic enforcing of National Socialist prin- 
ciples in their own ranks and through a special determination 
in their devotion to duty” (i6). Practically every detachment 
to begin with consisted of a leader and ten men, but gradually 
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the units were enlarged and supplemented, and wherever Hitler 
made his firebrand speeches he could fall back on the protection 
of this fanatical bodyguard. At the second Party Congress at 
Weimar in 1926 the custody of the Blood Flag, saved from the 
Putsch, was entrusted to the SS. In 1929 all the local SS groups 
were welded together and Himmler, at that time to all intents 
and purposes an insignificant poultry farmer, was appointed 
by Hitler as ReichsfUhrer-SS (17). Intended as an 61 ite troop, 
from the first the members of the SS had to possess many special 
qualifications, above all physical strength and a pure Aryan 
ancestry. Already by the end of 1931 the selective principle 
of what the Nazis called “ racial hygiene ” was emphasized, a 
special duty of the SS-mcn being to “ guarantee to the State 
in the widest perspective, a stock of SS families, of hereditary 
health, desirable from the racial point of view and with a wealth 
of children” (18). 

Between 1929 and 1933 this elite corps grew with the rapidity 
of an avalanche. It had in 1926 200, in 1929 280, in 1930 2,000, 
in 1931 10,000, in 1932 30,000, and in 1933 52,000 men. For 
1936 oflu'ial statistics gave the figure as 210,000 and for 1940 as 
432,000 men, comprising thirty-six divisions of 12,000 men 
each (19). 

4. The Purge of June 1934 and its Meaning 

'flic SS, from its beginnings as a private army of a selective 
kind, developed in the course of a few years into a State institution 
which did not altogether lose its initial dynamic character. In 
its progress the decisive point was June 30, 1934, the “ night of 
the long knives ”. With it the period of internal revolution, the 
time of the revolutionary blitz, so to speak, came to an end. Not 
by chance did the purge take place only three months after 
Himmler had been made head of the entire Reich Gestapo 
(April 1934). 'Fhc dramatic event indicated a shifting of power 
inside the ruling cliques of Nationalist Germany. What did 
it mean from the SS point of view ? Its significance was two- 
fold : Firstly, it broke the power of those non-Nazi Nationalist 
forces that had put National Socialism into the saddle of power 
but h.id later disapi^roved of its violent and eccentric riding. 
People such as the banker Schroder and Herr von Papen had 
undoubtedly desired the elimination of the SS altogether. 
Secondly, it limited the big rival Party organization, the SA, 
Nvliich would have put itself into the powerful position of the SS, 
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had it been able to forestall the purge. In that fateful summer 
of 1934 Himmler, for years the secretary and prot6g6 of both 
Gregor Strasser and Rohm, expressed his gratitude in the oddest 
fashion by destroying both men. In Munich, the “ night of the 
long knives ” was carried out ruthlessly, with the help of army 
people and of the SS. In Berlin many men were seized by the 
SS or by Goring’s Political Police and simply shot against the 
wall of the Lichterfeldc Old Cadet School. There Himmler 
himself was in charge of hasty trials and summary executions, 
and saw to it that most Berlin SA leaders, old fighters like Karl 
Ernst, Heines, Hoffmann and others were “ liquidated ” for 
good. In addition, the homosexual inclinations of some of them 
served as an easy pretext for moral castigation. How many 
people were destroyed on Himmler’s orders nobody knows, but 
there is no reason to doubt the truth of Rauschning’s statement 
that “ 1,000 party members were shot without trial, and many 
others, innocent of any crime, were simply murdered ” (20). 
The SS had in any case proved itself an effective instrument, 
not only for the annihilation of a riotous faction from the ranks 
of the Party, but also for the breaking of a potential threat from 
the dissatisfied camp of the Conservatives, comprising sections of 
the Reichswehr and of the Ministerial bureaucracy. It was 
some time later that the SS entrenched itself as a political unit 
and that its chief took charge of the entire Reich police. As 
the SA had failed in its stormy claim for arms and for the inclusion 
of part of it in the new Wehrmachty for the time being the army 
remained the sole bearer of arms. The army, through its 
passivity, had carried the day in the military fieUl, the SS in the 
field of control over the Party and the general public. Prom 
now on the SS was regarded as the Party dlite and as its only 
exponent that counted. Hardly a fortnight after the purge. 
Hitler handsomely rewarded the SS for its bloody services by 
raising it “ to an autonomous unit of the Party {Gliederung) directly 
under the Fuhrer” (21). A few months later, at the end of 
December 1934, Goebbcls, in a skilful .speech in Berlin, found the 
formula for the new division of power. “Party and Army”, 
he said, “ are the two pillars on which the State rests. Just as 
the Party jealously keeps watch that no one outside of it shapes 
politics, so the Army jealously sees to it that no one except it 
bears arms ’’ (22). The Party, of course, meant the SS, which in 
future was to control Germany internally, as the Army was to 
represent it to the outside world. 
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The purge of 1934 proves that neither the old capitalistic 
reactionary powers nor the new revolutionary “ socialist ’* forces 
were to have a monopoly. The SS had proved a more reliable 
instrument in the Fiihrer's hands than the conspiring leaders of 
the SA who, as Hitler had told Rauschning shortly before the 
event, believed that “socialism means simply their chance to 
share the spoils, to do business and live a comfortable life ” (23). 
At the same time the purge had struck a deadly fear into the 
hearts of the Conservative groups, a result entirely to the satis- 
faction of the Filhrer. “ What I have lost in the trial of the SA ” 
— he remarked — “ I shall regain by the verdict on these feudal 
gamblers and professional card-sharpers, the Schleichers and 
Co.” (24). Hitler and the SS got away with their murders 
easily. In England a procedure of coldly killing one’s former 
political friends would have fanned a flame of intense indignation ; 
in Germany it inspired fear and awe towards a leader who cared 
so much for the glory of the Reich that he did not shirk from 
annihilating his best lieutenants when they were supposed to 
threaten it (25). 

The bloody elimination of the counter-revolution which was 
to reach its climax ten years later, in July 1944, was only one 
of the two methods thought out and carried through by Himmler 
and Hitler. The other was by far less startling, dramatic and 
fearful ; it was a method of infiltration into the ranks of the 
Conservative camp, a well-calculated way of pinning down and 
winning over its youth. It was “ the noiseless revolution ”, as 
Himmler called it, and took place between the autumn of 1933 
and the end of 1934 ; a silent struggle between two groups, 
each attempting to absorb and weaken the other. By joining 
the ranks of the SS, the reluctant and better-mannered sons of 
the old aristocracy and the upper classes hoped to gain influence, 
seize the leading posts and thus pour conservative water into the 
revolutionary wine. But Himmler saw through their calcu- 
lations, slyly met their intentions halfway, and bidding them 
welcome in the SS cadres, knew how to frustrate their plans. 
He out-schemed the schemers — as Rauschning could observe 
after some instructive conversations with him (26). He made 
them forget their original goals by means of the SS uniform and 
ideology, 'fhey were all out for influence, but what they obtained 
instead were successful careers^ -they dreamt of key-positions, 
but instead they had to cat their way into the army as Himmler’s 
obedient propagandists. Instead of de-Nazifying the SS they 
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were Nazified and co-ordinated themselves — a subtle process, as 
gradual and unobtrusive as becoming addicted to a drug. With- 
out the magic voice of Goebbels and the hypnotizing power of the 
FuhreTj Himmler acted as a shrewd and successful conjuror. At 
least for the time being he broke the backbone of the young mem- 
bers of a class which he despised with the envious hatred of the 
member of a less privileged stratum. He saw to it that they 
were soon the best and most rabid of the officers in Himmler’s 
coup d'etat forces ” (27). 

To understand this astonishing phenomenon of bloodless 
surrender and permeation, one has to realize that the success of 
the Nazi coup d'etat in 1933 was partly conditioned by the existence 
of large numbers of “ unsuccessful ” persons in all walks of life. 
Before 1933 princes without thrones, insolvent and subsidized 
landlords, farmers overwhelmed by debts, virtually bankrupt 
industrialists had joined the Movement, together with hard- 
pressed shopkeepers and craftsmen, unemployed manual and 
clerical workers and members of the professional classes without 
means. After the Nazis had come to power, those who had 
not joined found themselves in an even worse predicament than 
before, a fact which applied particularly to many Junkers. To 
quote Rauschning, “ it was the spectre of the expropriation and 
settlement of their estates that drove many Junkers into the arms 
of the Nazis ” (28) — an uneasy alliance which was to last for 
ten years. 

The official Nazi expert, describing the task of the Political 
Police, distinguishes between the periods of “ revolution ” and 
of “ evolution ” in the history of the Third Reich before the war. 
The first, he declares, is characterized by Hitler’s blitz assault 
on the power positions of his internal opponents and by the 
destruction of their various organizations and devices. This 
period closed at the end of 1934 and was followed by the second 
phase, consisting of a slower but more thorough transformation 
of all the fundamentals of the national existence. 

During the second period (1935 -9), the SS, having gradually 
enlarged and consolidated its power, became a bureaucratic 
institution. Its structure had a certain similarity to the other 
two leading organizations of the Party, representing the “ Political 
Soldiers ” of the present and of the future, i.e. the SA and the 
Hitler Youth. In 1936 the SS was divided into eleven SS Chief 
Sectors {SS Oberabschnitte)^ the SA into twenty-one SA Groups 
and the Hitler Youth into twenty-three regions (29). It is 
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noteworthy that, running parallel to these leading offshoot organi- 
zations, is the Party organization as such, with its sub-units 
of Regions (Gaue), Districts {Kreise)^ and local branches {Orts- 
gruppen)^ under their respective leaders {GauUitefy Kreisleiter, and 
OrtsgruppenleiUr). The local groups in their turn are sub-divided 
into cells under cell-guards and block-guards respectively. The 
system of division and sub-division, the hierarchy of higher and 
lower grades, reveals the character of these power organizations 
as a mixture of bureaucracy and army.* 

5. The Training of a Leading Caste 

As in other authoritarian organizations (the Society of the 
Jesuits in the seventeenth century, for instance) the career of the 
SS man had been carefully planned and regulated (30). In 
this curriculum seven stages can be distinguished : 

1 . The future SS man must have been a member of the Hitler 
Youth; in addition his special “ SS suitability” and ” SS 
fitness ” have to be established. Although the official accounts 
do not define these special categories, it is obvious that they 
refer to physical and ‘‘ racial ” selective qualities. 

2. At the age of eighteen the ex-Hitler- Youth boy can become 
a candidate for the SS and is as such admitted into the organiza- 
tion at the occasion of the next Reich Party Congress in Nurem- 
berg. He then receives the much coveted SS card to take the 
oath of allegiance to the FUhrer shortly afterwards, on the gth 
of November, the traditional Party Remembrance Day. 

3. During his first year of service much stress is laid on his 
training in sport, particularly of a kind useful in military service. 
He has to obtain two medals : the Army Sport Medal and the 
bronze Reich Sport Medal. 

4. Like every ordinary German, at the age of nineteen he 
joins the Labour Service for six months and then the Army 
for two years. 

5. Unless he stays in the army he will return to the SS as a 
potential member {SS Amvarler). Again he receives a thorough 

• In their form SA, SS, NSKK and Hitler Youth again have a similar system of 
hiei.arihies. For iiiM.ini e, in No\ember icjja the official German News Agency 
piiblislied .1 long list of proini)tu>ns and appointments in the SA, SS, NSKK and 
Hitler \ou(h .mnounced b\ Hitler on No\enilx*r q. I'lie list shows the following 
gi.ides and titles : 

SS Obfrgru/>f>fn/tJiitr, SS l.tupfitnfuftrer, SS Bngadefuhrer, SA Gruppenfulaer, SA 
liugtidffuhrfr, NSKK (iruppenjuhrcr. NSKK Brigadrfuhrer. The higher grades (Ober^ 
gnippnijiihrrr and Cruppi’nfidirrr) .ire tilled by high Na^l ofliiials siuh as State Ministers, 
Seiiei.iiies of State, Plenipotentiaries, Directors in the various ministries, etc. 
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ideological training and is particularly instructed in the SS Mar- 
riage Order and the SS Code of Honour. 

6. When the next gth November comes along he is at last 
received, at the age of twenty-one, as a fully-fledged SS man 
“ into the Order of the SS ** (Himmler) and definitely belongs 
to this privileged caste. For himself and for his future kin he has 
to pledge that they will keep the basic laws of the SS. At the 
same time he has to be aware of his right and duty to defend his 
honour according to the special SS Code. Apparently, in order 
to allow him to do so, he receives penuission to wear the SS dagger. 
This fact incidentally throws light on the privileges granted to 
the SS. Whilst the ordinary penal court “ permits the ordinary 
citizen to use weapons only in necessary self-defence ” a special 
court decision of November 1938 ruled that “ SS men were free 
to use their weapons even when the attack could be warded off 
by other means ”. For, as the decision stated, “ the bearer of an 
SS uniform cannot offer the spectacle of a tussle to his racial 
comrades ” (31). 

7. He stays in the General SS until he is thirty-five. On 
application he will then be transferred to the SS Reserve and 
later, at the age of forty-five, to the SS Muster Detaclimcnt. 
(It is, however, not stated which special SS unit he will have to 
join on his seventy-fifth birthday.) 

6. Code and Ideology * 

The SS has been conceived by its leaders as a League of 
Soldiers or an Order of True Men {Soldatenbund und Mannnhuml)^ 
and, according to Himmler, the medieval Order of the 'IVutonie 
Knights and the Prussi.an army of Frederick the (Jreat belong 
to its racial and spiritual forerunners (32). As with many Orders 
of the past, it was from the beginning the main intention of tlui 
SS leaders to create and train a new social type, educated “ on 
the road to obedience ”. The task set for the SS by the Fii/irer 
was to take care “ of the internal security of the Reich ”, 
whilst the ideology behind it was the belief that the German 
nation “ is not at the end but at the beginning of its mission 
and task within the frame of the nations of this earth ” (33). 

Himmler, unlike the loquacious Goebbels a man of deeds 
and not of words, and more fanatic than ostentatious, has, in the 
only pamphlet he wrote for a wider public before the war, 
elaborated the four main “ directives and virtues ” of the SS code : 

• See also Appendix A. 
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1. Recognition of the value of Race and of Selection. An ^lite is 
based on selection. In the case of the SS this selection is above 
all a biological one. Primarily those ** whose physique comes 
closest to the ideal of the Nordic type ” are chosen (34). There 
is also a continuous process of elimination amongst the members, 
though its criterion is only vaguely defined as “ the removal of 
those unfit from the point of view of character, of will-power, 
of emotions and from that of blood ” (35). Selection not only 
applies to the past, but also covers the future. Not every son 
of an SS man has the chance or the right to become a SS man 
liimself. Apparently the principle of succession valid in the 
British aristocracy has been imitated with the important modifica- 
tion that whilst in the latter only the eldest surviving son succeeds 
to the title (principle of seniority), in the SS families only “ the 
best sons ” are allowed to enter the SS “ 61 ite ” (principle of 
“ quality ”). In both cases the ^lite is intended as an open one, 
prepared to admit newcomers, as long as they fulfil certain specific 
qualifications. 

2. “ Education in the will to freedom and in the fighting spirit ** (36). 
To keep both alive, a continuous testing of the capacity 
to stand the hardest physical exertions is required. The entire 
Black Corps, especially its leaders, have every year to pass a 
number of severe physical tests. This attitude differs equally 
from the easy-going but dignified manner of the English sportsman 
and from the German pre-Nazi bent towards “ GemUtlichkeit ” 
(cosiness), expressly condemned by Himmler. He himself has 
practised a certain simplicity of life and has preached it as a 
virtue to the SS, claiming that “ a community, of whom physical 
achievements and achievements of will-power are demanded at 
regular intervals until old age, is bound to remain simple ” (37). 

3. Loyally and Honour. Hitler has impressed upon the SS men 
the slogan “ Your honour is loyalty ”. This loyalty applies to 
the Fiihrer, to the Germanic nation, to the blood, to the des- 
cendants, to the kin {Sippe), to the comrades. Ironically enough, 
it also includes “ loyalty to the unalterable laws of decency, moral 
cleanliness and chivalry ” (38). Those “ unalterable ” laws are, 
however, not paraphrased ; as the ethical code of an exclusive 
group they are only applied to the members of the same race or 
nation. Above all stands the loyalty to the Fiihrer ; as Himmler 
put it with rather cynical frankness : “ We teach ourSS men that 
there arc many things which can be forgiven on this earth, no 
matter how evil they be, but one thing never ; disloyalty to the 
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Fiihrer. He who fails in his loyalty, excludes himself from our 
ranks ” (39). 

4. Obedience. It must be unqualified and utterly voluntary. 
Every order given by the Fiihrer y or lawfully by other superiors, 
must be carried out” (40). The SS man has no right to act 
upon his own ; his attitude must be active or passive according 
to the orders received, whether he likes it or not. “ Loyalty ” 
and “ Obedience ” correspond to the masochistic tendencies in 
the mental make-up of the SS man, whereas the sadistic ones, 
as we shall see later, find their outlet in the free hand given to 
him in his treatment of the “ enemies of the State ”. Incidentally 
the most characteristic expression of the unqualified “ loyalty ” 
and “ obedience ” required, is to be found in the formulation of 
the oath which every SS man has to take : 

Wc swear to you, Adolf Hitler, as Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor 
of the German Reichy loyalty and fortitude. VVe pledge to you 
and to the superiors named by you, obedience into death. So 
help us God (41). 

This “ pledged community ” is not only exclusive, it is also 
of an irrational nature. As Himmler put it : 

No one will be able to understand us who docs not try to 
comprehend us with his inner blood and heart. It cannot be 
explained why we, in numbers such a small body of about 200,000 
men in the frame of the German people, have this strength in 
us (42). 

The entire ideology has perhaps been best summed up in a 
basic statement on the SS which is typical of its mixture of military 
and mystical language : 

Thus we have fallen in and arc marching on the road to a 
distant future, according to irrevocable laws, as a National Socialist 
soldier-like Order of Nordic-dctcrmincd men and as a pledged 
community of their kin ; wc wish and ])clicvc that wc should not 
only be the descendants, who fought it out better, but beyond 
this, be the ancestors of most distant future generations, ncccs.sary 
to the eternal life of the (ierman and Germanic nation (43). 

In spite of all its obscurity, this statement indicates both the 
esoteric character of a semi-military order and the romantic 
ideology supporting it. In Germany, unlike the western 
countries, the leaning has always been strong towards a romantic 
and anti-individualistic history of philosophy, doing away with 
the isolation experienced by the individual. Himmler makes his 
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followers feel that they are very insignificant as individuals, but 
receive significance and purpose by belonging to the mystical 
community of the nation, presented as an endless chain of 
generations. He is convinced that only “ a generation, embedded 
between ancestors and descendants, can conceive the true 
criterion for the greatness of its task and obligation, and for the 
minuteness of its own transitory significance” (44). The individual 
life gains meaning by being admitted to the ^lite, the dite in its 
turn by consciously representing a small link in the eternal chain 
of the German nation, connecting an awe-inspiring past with a 
still more grandiose future. The almost fatalistic conception of 
a uni([ue national mission furnishes the fleeting life of the indi- 
vidual with a higher significance. 

I his ideology has led to the most drastic statements, not only 
impressing upon the individual that he must be prepared to die 
Idr the Fatherland, but also that before dying he must procreate 
new life for it. The ReichsfUhrer SS who in 1936 had proclaimed 
” the victory of the German child ” as one of the foremost tasks 
of his elite guard, in 1940 under the sign of Mars re-emphasized 
this sacred duty in a special order : 

Iwory war is a letting of the best blood. . . . The unfortunately 
necessary death of the best men, regrettable as it may be, is not 
the worst feature. Much worse is the lack of children not pro- 
created during the war by the living, and not after it by the fallen. 

'I'he old wisdom that only he can die peacefully who has sons 
and children, has to become true again for the SS. Only he can die 
peacefully who knows that his kin (Sippe), and everything that his 
ancestors and he himself have wished for and aimed at, will 
continue in his children. The greatest gift for the widow of a 
nillon soldier is always the child of the man whom she has loved. 

Beyond the limits of othciAvise perhaps necessary bourgeois laws 
and habits, it can be a high task even outside marriage [not from 
frivolity but from a very deep moral seriousness], for German 
women and girls of good blood to become mothers of children of 
soldiers who go to the front and of whom Fate alone knows if they 
will return or fall for Germany. 

Also for men and women whose place is at home by order of 
the State, the holy obligation holds good, particularly in these 
da\s, to become fathers and mothers. 

We must never forget that the victory of the sword and the 
bhiod she'd b)’ t)ur soltliei-s would be without meaning if they were 
not followed by the victory of the child and by settlements on 
fresh soil. 

During the last w.ir many a soldier, from a sense of responsibility, 
in order not to leave his wife behind after his death with worries 
ami miseries through an additional child, decided not to procreate 
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more children. You SS men need not have these doubts and 
worries. You SS men and mothers of those children for whom 
Germany is hoping should show that by your belief in the Fiihrer 
and in the eternal will of our blood and nation to live, you are 
willing to pass on life for Germany as bravely as you know how 
to fight and to die for Germany ! (45), 

In this rather boorishly styled appeal the individual responsi- 
bility felt by the soldier in the last war is replaced by the collective 
responsibility suggested to the soldier of this war. Ideological, 
emotional and security arguments are marshalled as means of 
persuasion and the belief in the immortality of the individual is 
gently replaced by the creed of the immortality of the nation. 
Quixotic idealism goes hand-in-hand with stoic realism and with 
a solemn magic, springing from the monopoly of rights and 
duties of a political elite. 

After the summer of 1934, when the SS was granted the status 
of an independent formation of the Party, it had considerable 
liberty of planning and training on the basis of this ideology. 
With the exception of the growing army, it need hardly consider 
the claims of any other body. It could carry out its own system 
with an unprecedented ruthlessncss, a feature which characterizes 
the various branches of the SS as well as the Gestapo. 

7. Organization 

Undoubtedly the strength of a privileged political body ofllie 
type of the SS largely depends on its effective organization. This 
was planned between 1933 and 1939 in a very careful and ade- 
quate manner. Following the general principle of Nazi hieran by 
with a leader as its all-powerful and all-responsible head, the 
hierarchy of the SS begins from above with the Reich-Leader-SS 
and Chief of the German Police. Under him are his Personal 
Staff and the Chief of the SS Disciplinary Court. Then follow 
three main Offices : the Race and Settlement Central Office, 
the SS Central Office, and the Security Central Office. The 
most important of them is the SS Central Office, under which 
come the three chief branches of the SS, the General SS, the SS 
Shock Troops (SS Verfiigungstruppen) and the SS Death’s Head 
Formations. The General SS differs from the other two forma- 
tions fundamentally in that it is in its vast majority a body of 
men and leaders who have civil occupations, whilst the members 
of the SS Sho’ck Troops and the Death’s Head Formations arc 
professionals (46). 
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(a) The General SS 

Before this war the organization of the General SS {Allgemeine 
SS) comprised the following head offices, all of them under the 
ultimate control of the Reich-Leader-SS (Himmler) : 

Chief A.D.C. to Reich-Leader-SS. 

Education. 

Chief of SS Command. 

Race and Settlement. 

Central Office. 

Administration and Economic Affairs. 

Tribunal. 

Personnel. 

Germanic Liaison. 

Security.* 

In 1936 Himmler gave the number of the General SS as 
200,000, and it is known that by the outbreak of this war it had 
gone up to 240,000. By then the General SS was divided and 
subdivided according to the principle of regional distribution as 
follows (47) : 

18 Main Regions. 

38 Regions (one of them autonomous). 

104 Detachments {Standarten) . 

10 Mounted Detachments. 

14 Messenger Brigades. 

9 Pioneer Brigades. 

36 Motorized Units. 

34 Ambulance Brigades. 

Thus every Main Region, under the command of a Main 
Croup Leader or Group Leader, as the case may be, is divided 
into Regions, Detachments, Brigades and Units. This follows 
the ])rineiple of regional organization, whereas the principle of 
systematic organization can be traced from the thirteen different 
offices united in the SS Central Office. They deal with every 
aspect of the life of this private army such as recruiting, liaison, 
s\ipply, security, medical welfare, physical training, etc. (48). 

* 'J li«' hiNt Ik'.h! of ihc S<-ciirity Dcpartnu'iit u.is tin* notorious Rcinhold Heydrich, 
suc'imlrtl III n)4’ by Dr. Kmst Kul(enbriiiin<-r. who at the same time is in charge 
I'l the Reiili Securitv Police. By training a barrister, he became leader of the 
;\iwiu.m SS before his home lountry was incorporated into Germany in 1938, and 
alteiu.uds Sttimr SS and I’olue Lo.idcr in the .\riny District XVII in Vienna. 
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Whilst the SS Security Service will be discussed below, a 
word should be said here about the SS Race and Settlement 
Central Office, which inter alia is concerned with the SS code of 
marriage qualification. It advise on and controls the various 
necessary documents of both prospective marriage partners. To 
this office with painstaking pedantry certificates of hereditary 
health must be submitted, and also statements from people who 
are in a position to pledge the “ good race and character ” of 
the bride. The granting or refusing of a marriage-permit depends 
solely on “ the racial and hereditary suitability of the couple ” 
(49). Bride and bridegroom are in any case forced to pay 
enormous attention to their ancestry, as the “ Aryan ” purity of 
their respective genealogical trees has to be proved in the ease of 
an SS sub-leader or SS man baek to 1800, in that of an SS-leader 
and of all higher ranks even back to 1750. (Incidentally this 
grotesque enquiry into the “ purity ” of long past generations has 
at least brought prosperity to one profession— that of the gene- 
alogists, who frequently offer their services in various Party news- 
papers and periodicals.) 

Under the personal staff of the Rcich-Leader-SS comes also 
a special society named Lebensborn (Source of Life), consisting 
mainly of members of the SS. Its purpose is to alleviate the 
difficulties of confinement for women with large fiimilics by 
accommodating them in model homes where they enjoy all 
necessary comfort before and after the event. In addition 
these homes “ offer a possibility of a carefree confinement for jirc- 
marital and unmarried mothers of good race” (50). 

The head of the Race and Settlement Central Office was, 
until April 1942, the Reich Peasant Leader, Senior Group 
Leader SS Walter Darre.* Himmler himself has emphasized 
that this appointment ivas not incidental, but had its ideological 
foundation. “ The SS idea of blood ”, he declared, “ is indis- 
solubly connected with the conviction of the value and of the 
sanctity of the soil,” a correlation expressed by the Nazi slogan 
of '' Blut und Boden” (Blood and Soil) (51). According to 
Himmler, peasants and SS men have much in common as social 
types ; for neither “ belongs to that kind of people who waste 
time over superfluously amiable and kind words ”.t 

* In 1943 Richard Hildenbrandt, SS Obergruppenfuhrer and Police General be- 
came his successor. 

t At the beginning of this war the activities of the SS in this field were enlarged 
by the task of settling German peasanu in the conquered East, first in Poland, later 
in the Ukraine and in Bessarabia. 
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(If) The Professional SS 

In pre-war days the men of the SS Shock Troops (Vtrfugungs- 
truppen) joined up for a service of at least four years, were armed 
and lived in special barracks. They were regarded as a selected 
troop “ trained under the severest conditions, destined to become 
leaders and sub-leaders of the General SS, of the Police and of 
the Security Service With this aim in view the men 
underwent an intense training, both political and military. The 
SS Death’s Head Formations signed on for no less than twelve 
years and consisted mainly of ex-soldiers serving in four regiments. 
They were engaged particularly in guarding “ enemies of the 
State ” in concentration camps. Before the war the SS Shock 
Troops were also divided into four active regiments (Standarten) 
of which the most outstanding was the Leibstandarte SS Adolf 
llilleTy which guarded the Reich Chancellery ; others were 
stationed in Munich, Hamburg, Arolsen, Radolfzell and in several 
places in Austria. In addition there were special sub-sections, 
pioneers and despatch riders. Potential junior members were 
trained in two special schools, the SS Junker Schulen in Tolz near 
Munich and Brunswick. The para-military character of these 
professional SS bodies becomes particularly evident from the fact 
that the following leading personalities were subordinated to the 
Chief of the SS Central Office : 

The Inspector of the SS Shock Troops. 

The Leader of the SS Death’s Head Detachments. 

The Inspector of the SS Frontier Guard Units. 

'File Inspector of the Mounted SS Units. 

The Inspector of the SS Riding Schools. 

(c) The Wafen SS 

Long before this war it could be clearly seen that part of the 
SS were to play a special role should war break out. Together 
with a special SS Police Division the SS Death’s Head units and 
SS Shock Troops were to form the nucleus of the present Waffen 
SS (.\rined SS). During a war it would be the function of the 
latter to act as a protective guard for the maintenance of the 
inner front.* In a s<-cret speech to the German General Staff 
ol the army, ^^hich lliniinler is said to have delivered in 1938, 
he outlined the task of the Death’s Head Di\isions on the home 

1 rrli.il)lc CNiiln 

at ilooliiiK iimH to •‘the iicctls of the Inner Front” (52). 
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front in case of war, emphasizing die following salient points 

(53) : 

{a) No unit will operate in its home district, i.e. a Pomeranian 
division will never be stationed in Pomerania. 

{b) Each unit will change its field of operations every three 
weeks. 

(f) The members of these units will never be used singly, for 
instance, a man with a Skull-and-Crossboncs badge will never 
be on duty in the streets alone. 

{d) If it becomes necessary, these units will be used ruthlessly ; 
no other way is possible. 

As early as 1938 the range of tasks of the armed SS had been 
enlarged through the incorporation of Austria and Bohemia. 
For the first time armed SS units affiliated to the army took part 
in the occupation of foreign territory when Hitler marched into 
Bohemia, and again during the Polish campaign in which single 
SS divisions participated. Formations of the Wajfen SS were 
knit into a war unit of their own during the Blitz campaign 
against Holland, Belgium and France in May 1940. German 
propaganda, especially, emphasized the share in these operations 
of the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler led by SS ObergruppenfUhrer and 
General der Waffen SS Sepp Dietrich, and claimed that it had 
also greatly contributed to the success of the war operations 
in Greece in the spring of 1941. 

The organization of the Waffen SS is again based on a number 
of main offices all of which arc under the suj)r(‘me control of tlie 
Reich-Lcadcr-SS (Himmler). Amongst tlicse offices the (ollovviiig 
are of major importance : 

High Command. 

Recruiting. 

Protection of Railway, Post and Broadcasting. 

Services. 

Personnel. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Concentration Camps. 

The Chief of the High Command is SS ObergruppenfUhrer, Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Armed SS, Hans juttner, very likely after 
Himmler the most important man in this institution. The 
Waffen SS includes two Armoured Corps each led by a General 
of the Waffen SS. 

In summer 1942 the numerical strength of the Waffen SS 
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totalled 750,000 men, or ten divisions, and this in spite of an 
alleged promise by Himmler to the military authorities in June 
1940 that the Wqffen SS would never comprise more than ten 
per cent, of the peace time strength of the German army (54). 
During 1941 and 1942 recruiting for the Wqffen SS continued, 
mainly in order to obtain more men for the military and police 
forces on the Eastern front. 

At the ceremony of Heroes’ Remembrance Day in Berlin in 
March 1942, the Waffen SS was officially represented as an 
autonomous part of the armed forces {Wehmacht), side by side 
with the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. Gradually it 
encompassed all types of arms — infantry, artillery, cavalry, tank 
troops, mountaineering troops and flak. . What is more, the 
Waffen SS developed a full scale of ranks corresponding more or 
less precisely to that in the Army, ranging from private {SS 
Schulze) to that of Colonel-General {Generaloberst der Waffen SS), 
as can be seen from the table on page 87. 

In 1942 German propaganda boosted the structure of the 
Waffen SS as “ an effective ^lite troop ”, provided ” with the best 
weapons in the world ”. (55) Exclusively composed of volun- 
teers, of which the vast majority were selected from the Hitler 
Youth, the strictest military discipline and an esprit de corps based 
on the common outlook were said to prevail in it : “ the SS-man 
has always regarded himself as a political shock troop leader ; 
he has remained particularly so in the Waffen SS” The FUhrer 
alone decides the specific military tasks on which the Waffen SS 
shall be employed. In this war it has fought on various fronts, 
always as a closed unit, mostly under orders from the com- 
mander of the relative armed force. It has its own divisional 
commanders, and it is characteristic of the privileged position of 
this body that it has been exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
military courts by special decrees, issued in October 1939 and in 
April 1940 (56). Most of the men are of the same type as 
tliosc of its original nucleus, the Fuhrer*s personal bodyguard, 
known as the Adolf Hiller Uibstandarte. An Englishman who saw 
these men before the war described them as “ giant robots who 
in physique, fanaticism and ferocity were the picked paladins of 
Germany, trained to such toughness that they could fire on their 
own families ” (57). 
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TABLE OF THE CORRESPONDING RANKS IN THE WAFFEN SS AND 
THE GERMAN ARMY PROPER* 

Waffm SS German Army Proper British Army 

SS Schiitze Schiitze Private 

SS Oberschiitze Oberschiitzc Senior Private 

SS Sturmmann Gefreiter Lance-Corporal 

SS Rottenfuhrer Obei^freiter Senior Lance-Corporal 

SS Unterscharfuhrer Unteroffizier Corporal 

SS Scharfuhrer Unterfeldwebel Lance-Sergeant 

SS Oberscharfiihrer Feldwebel Serjjeant 

SS Hauptscharfiihrer Oberfeldwcbcl Senior Sergeant 

SS Sturmscharfiihrer Stabsleldwebel Staff Sergeant-Major 

SS Untersturmfuhrer liCutnant Second Lieutenant 

SS Obei-sturmfuhrer Oberleutnant First Lieutenant 

SS Hauptsturmfuhrer Hauptmann Captain 

SS Sturmbannfuhrer Major Major 

SS Obersturmbannfuhrer Oberstleutnant Lieutenant-Colonel 

SS Standartenfuhrer Oberst Colonel 

SS Oberfuhrer 

SS Brigadefuhrer und Generalmajor Major-General 

Generalmajor der 
Waffen SS 

SS Gruppenfuhrer und Generalleutnant Lieutenant-General 

Generalleutnant der 
Waffen SS 

SS Obergruppenfiihrer General General 

und General der 
Waffen SS 

SS Oberst-Gruppenfuhrer Generalol>erst Colonel-General 

und Generalobcrst der (ranking between 

Waffen SS General and Field 

Marshal) 

8. The Function of the Wafffj^ SS as a Super-Police Force 
(a) A Significant Document 

From the beginning all was not well in the relationship 
between the Waffen SS and the older formations of the Army. 
Professional soldiers showed a good deal of suspicion towards the 
newcomers, and it is interesting that in August 1940 a special 
document was issued destined to allay this suspicion and to defend 
Hitler’s motives in strengthening the Waffen SS and in sending it 
into the front line. This document was originally circulated to 
the highest ranks in the German Army in August 1940, reissued 
and made available to the lower ranks in May 1941 and captured 

* This table of corresponding ranks was published in the German press in Sep- 
tember, 1943. The ranks in the British Army have been added* to assut the reader. 
Some of the Germans ranks are without an exact corresponding British rank. 
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by British soldiers in the Libyan campaign in March 1942. The 
document states that in August 1940 the Fiihrer laid down the 
principles on which the function of the Wqffen SS is based. This 
is their essence : 

The Greater German Reich in its final form will not embrace 
exclusively within its frontiers national units se well disposed 
to the Reich. It is therefore necessary to maintain State police 
troops outside as well as inside the present core of the Reich, 
capable on any and every occasion of representing and asserting 
the internal authority of the Reich. This task can be fulfilled only 
by a State police force with men in its ranks of the best German 
blood, who unconditionally identify themselves with the philosophy 
of lift; fundamental to the Greater German Reich. Only a con- 
tingent composed of such men will resist disruptive influences in 
critical times. Such a contingent will feel a pride in its integrity 
and will thcnTorc never fraternize with the proletariat and with 
the underworld which undermines the fundamental idea. More- 
over, in our future Greater German Reich only a police force 
trained to a soldierly mentality will possess the necessary authority 
in its relations with the other citizens {Volksgenossen). Through 
the glorious events in the military sphere and through its education 
by the National Socialist Party our people has acquired such a 
soldierly mentality that a “ sock-knitting police ” (as in 1848) or 
a “ bureaucratized police” (as in 1918) can no longer assert its 
authority. For this reason it is necessary that this ” State Police ” 
should prove itself in SS units at the front and should shed its 
blood like every other contingent of the armed forces. Returning 
home in the ranks of the Army after proving themselves in the 
fi<*ld, the contingents of the armed SS will possess the authority 
to carry out their tasks as ” State Police The use of the armed 
S.S at home is likewise to the interest of the armed forces themselves. 
It must never again be tolerated that the German armed forces, 
conscripted from the whole people, should be sent into action in 
times of interior crisis against their own fellow-citizens {Volks- 
genossen). Such a step is the beginning of the end. A State which 
is compelled to resort to these measures thus renders itself incapable 
of sending its armed forces into action against the exterior foe, 
and therefore abdicates. Our history provides sad examples of 
this truth. From now on the task assigned to the armed forces 
will be solely and exclusively action against the exterior enemies of 
the Reich. To ensure that the man-power of the units of the armed 
SS shall remain of the highest quality, the establishment of these 
units must remain restricted. The restriction envisaged by the 
Fuhrer is that the units of the armed SS itji general should not exceed 
5 to to per cent, of the peace-time strength of the Army (58). 

This highly revealing document was written before the Battle 
of Britain, when Hitler still hoped to stage a successful invasion 
of England and afterwards to establish his control over all Europe. 
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On the other hand, the date of its wider circulation (May 1941) 
coincided with his plans for the campaign in Russia, in which 
the Waffen SS was about to play a prominent part. The most 
interesting point in it is the clear marking of the armed SS as 
a future “ State Police Force ” and the description of this State 
Police as a ruling caste able to check “ in critical times disruptive 
influences” both inside and outside the Old Reich. The in- 
structions make good use of the high prestige that military 
experience and achievements in bloody battle have always held 
in Germany, and indicate it as the reason why ” only a police 
force trained to a soldierly mentality ” would have later “ the 
authority to carry out their tasks as ‘ State Police ’ Its 
function would be to represent and assert “ the internal authority 
of the Reich ” which in its future frame was to include foreign 
national units. In other words, the ruling positions in the 
European Nazi State were to be the monopoly of these picked 
men “ of best German blood, who unconditionally identify them- 
selves with the philosophy of life of National Socialism ”. The 
document takes pains not to antagonize the professional caste of 
the Wehrmachty by emphasizing the limited number of these special 
units and by playing up to the traditional anti-Socialist attitude 
of its Junker-officers. Therefore the assurance that the Waffen SS 
will “ never fraternize with the proletariat and with the under- 
world which undermines the fundamental idea ”. But these sops 
to the outlook of the old professionals could not hide the fact of the 
growing rivalry between the two bodies, a rivalry which remained 
latent and potential in the days of military success and glory, but 
which was to become acute in the days of setbacks and threatening 
defeat. The forming of the Waffen SS meant the introduction 
of a new stratum into the officer corps of the German Wehrmacht. 
In Imperial Germany the officen had been recruited to perhaps 
two-thirds from the nobility and the landowners. During the first 
World War shortage ofpcrsonnel from the traditional soldier ranks 
forced the admission of a greater proportion of sons of the middle 
classes to the officer corps. Under the Republic, when Germany 
was only allowed an army of 100,000 men, the officers of the 
Reichswehr were chosen mainly from the ranks of the old 
aristocracy and of the conservative bourgeoisie. The Waffen SS 
in contrast has been composed primarily of men “ without social 
standing or economic independence, men without prospects 
except within the SS, ready to obey any order and face any 
contingency in return for a privileged status ” (59). As one huge 
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bodyguard of the FUhrer it has been more closely identified with 
the Nazi regime than any other section of the society of the 
Third Reich. From 1942 onwards its sphere of power and 
influence increased greatly. In July of that year German papers 
published a photograph of Goring and Himmler smiling happily 
at each other with the caption “ Reichsmarschall Goring, on the 
occasion of a long conversation at his Headquarters when he 
bestowed on Reichsfukrer-SS Himmler the Golden Flying Medal 
with Brilliants, in token of the close comradeship of the Luftwaffe 
with the Waffen SS'\ (60) The real reason for this meeting was 
not given, but it had been known for a long time that Goring and 
Himmler, representing different interests and wings of the Party, 
seldom saw eye to eye. The official pose of fraternity between the 
two powerful men, the decorating of the Reicksfuhrer SS by the 
chief of the Luftwaffe, indicated at least the great importance of 
the Waffen SS. If there was rivalry between the Luftwaffe and 
the Waffen SS (which had no air force of its. own), it seems to 
have ended as a compromise which was by no means to the dis- 
advantage of the Waffen SS. Moreover, in October 1942, the 
non-political, markedly Catholic Chief of the General Staff Haider 
was replaced by General Kurt Zeitzlcr who, during the campaigns 
of 1941 as Chief of Staff of a Tank Corps, had come in close 
contact with the Waffen SS divisions attached to his unit and had 
made friends with Himmler. This appointment was bound to 
increase the influence of the Waffen SS but also to cause resent- 
ment and opposition amongst the more orthodox type of German 
generals. 

(A) The Purge of the “ Traitor-Generals ” 

It is true that before the dramatic events of July 20, 1944, 
when a coup d'etat was attempted by a group of high officers, 
Himmler had no direct power over the armed forces ; but his 
indirect check of and spying on the latter had secured a “ legal ” 
basis by a decree of Hitler’s forbidding any “ political activities ” 
to members of the armed forces and threatening any criticism 
of Army Orders with severe punishment. At the same time the 
newly created type of political officers in the army {N.S. FUhrungs- 
offiziere) probably helped to extend Himmler’s influence. There 
is reason to believe that further, most regiments had their dis- 
creet “spotters” in the form of members of the SS Security 
Service who were quick to report any unorthodox remarks over- 
heard from officers and men. If a Swiss report can be relied 
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upon (6i), a special Punitive Camp for such defaulting officers 
was erected at Spandau, near Berlin. There officers of all ranks 
were detained, waiting for the day when they would have to 
appear before a Special Court with judges the majority of whom 
were members of the SS. The following are two of the cases 
reported. An officer with high military decorations became in- 
volved in a quarrel with SS officers in the officers* mess in Riga, 
in the course of which he made disparaging remarks about 
Hitler’s “ pleasant ” black bodyguard. Result : six years’ 
hard labour. A first lieutenant who had distinguished himself 
at the front, whilst on leave expressed the view that the FUhrer 
would have done well to listen to the advice of Field-Marshal 
von Brauchitsch ; he was promptly cashiered, and sentenced to 
four years’ hard labour. 

On July 22, 1944, the latent rivalry between Army and Party 
came to its dramatic climax. Though at the time of writing 
much of the background of this attempted coup d'Hat remains still 
obscure, the underlying sociological issue has become clear : it 
is the bitter struggle between two <§lites ” which has ended with 
the defeat of the one and the — at least temporary — victory of the 
other. Whatever Himmler’s role was before the miscarried 
revolt of the generals, after it he reached the peak of his blood- 
stained career. With one stroke of the pen, the Reich-Lcader-SS 
advanced to the post of Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Reserve Army, a position enabling him both to eliminate all 
“ hostile ” elements from the army, and to use the Wehrmacht as 
one extended Wajfen SS against any real potential opposition. 
The hanging of a Field-Marshal and of a good many other 
officers, both high and low, is the most drastic symbol of 
the shifting of power German history has ever known. It left 
ng one in doubt that now the iron grip of the Gestapo and 
Wqffen SS was total indeed, embracing both army and home 
front. After a trial of two days, conspicuous for its showmanship 
and the complete absence of detached justice, members of the 
oldest Junker families, like von Witzlcben, York von Wartenburg, 
who had been connected with the Prussian army for centuries, 
were ignominiously destroyed. It was not by accident that, at the 
same time, a score of promotions amongst the higher officers of 
the Wqffen SS were announced. (62) They included the promo- 
tion of the SS ObergruppenfUhm and generals of the Waffen SS 
Sepp Dietrich and Theodor Hauser to SS OberstgruppenfUhrer and 
Generaloberst of the Waffen SS. As can be seen from the table 
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on p. 87, this top rank corresponds to that of Generaloberst in 
the German Army, a position held by no one less than Ludendorff 
in the war of 1914-18. Earlier Hauser had been put in charge 
of the Seventh German Army in Normandy, a clear indication 
that the former subordination of the Waffm SS under the tradi- 
tional German Army set-up was now reversed. In mid-August 
1944, a few days after the trial of the “traitor-generals”, an 
even more significant appointment was made : by a decree 
of the FUhrer the post of Gommander-in-Chief of the Wehmacht 
in Belgium and Northern France (previously filled by the Con- 
servative Junker General von Falkenhausen), was united with 
that of Supreme SS Leader and Police Chief ; SS GruppenfUkrer 
Jungclaus, who up till then had only held the latter position, 
became in addition C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces (63). 

It is safe to assume that the two “ Elites ”, which clashed 
on July 20, differed from each other not only in their origin, 
but also in their interpretation of the trend of events. The 
rebellious officers must have realized that the war was lost and 
that Germany’s as well as their own best chance of survival lay 
in surrender.* A reasonable peace, they probably hoped, would 
allow them to prepare for a third world war. If the present was 
hopeless, the future still held possibilities. The Wqffen SS, on 
t!i(! otluM’ hand, could not admit that the war was lost, knowing 
only too well that this would mean their own final destruction. 
Needing a scapegoat, however, to blame for the precarious 
ncililary situation, they found it conveniently in the Junker caste, 
■vn\\\c\\\\vxA vcywci Va 

fight. To use a well-known German phrase, the rebels preferred 
an “ Ende mil Schrecken ” — a terrible end — to a “ Schrecken ohm 
Ende” - L\n endless terror ; whereas Himmler and his SS men, 
ill their turn, rejected the “ Ende mit Schrecken ” for a “ Schrecken 
ohne Ende ”, trusting that the continuation of terror, no matter 
whether open or underground, would at least extend their ticket- 
of-lcavc from certain death and annihilation. 

(c) Foreign Auxiliaries of the IVaffen SS. 

This account of both the General SS and the Wafen ^'.9 should 
not be concluded without a few words on their foreign auxiliaries. 
After the occupation of large parts of Western and Northern 
Europe in 1940, it was only logical that the SS with its stress on 
the German race should aim at the establishing of branch-forma- 

* * Sec the note on p. 94. 
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tions in occupied “ Germanic ** countries. Thus a number of 
General SS units sprang up, formed by extreme pro-Nazi elements 
in each country, such as (Quisling’s Nasjonal Sanding in Norway, 
Mussert’s N.s'b, in Holland, Degrelle’s Rexists in Belgium, etc.* 
They appeared as the Norges SSy the Nederlandsche SS and the SS 
Vlaanderen. These SS units, intended to function within their 
own territories only, were first under their respective local com- 
manders, but in the course of 1942 a signific.int change took 
place : the name of the J^orges SS was changed into the Germanic 
SS Norway^ that of the Nederlandsche SS into the Germanic SS in 
the Netherlands^ and that of SS Vlaanderen into the Germanic SS 
Flanders, Moreover, their members no longer took the oath of 
allegiance to their local leader, but to Hitler himself. They 
received their orders ultimately from Himmler and were told 
that their life was now ruled “ by their self-imposed obligation 
to defend the National Socialist world and the German attitude 
of life, inspired by loyalty and honour, and bound together by 
their oath to the Filhrer and the Reich” (64). 

The purpose of these formations was primarily one of Gcrman- 
ization and of repression of the pro-Allied majority in their home 
countries. On the other hand, the foreign elements of “ Ger- 
manic ” stock, who joined the Wajfen SS, were expected to fight 
side by side with their German “brothers-in-arms.” As early 
as 1940, the Standarle Westland (Dutch and Flemish) and the 
Standarte Nordland (Norwegian and Danish) were founded. Later 
these national regiments amalgamated with the predominantly 
Getuvau. Standarte Germania^ forming the Viking Division of the 
Wajfen SS. TVhs motVy Germamc''' uml 
casualties on the Russian front and was re-formed again and 
again. It is one of the odd ironies in the history of the Nazi 
system that the Wajen SS, intended to be the standard-bearer of 
Teutonism, had, in the course of this war, to abandon its sacred 
racial principle. Owing to the increasing drain on man-power 
and to the disappointingly small support the C^uisling parties 
obtained from their country-fcllowmcn, the Wajfen SS resignedly 
had recourse to admitting foreign auxiliaries without any 
Germanic blood in their veins. In 1943 and 1944, a SS Division 
Galicia, including Ukrainians and Caucasians, an Estonian SS 
Legion, a Latvian SS Legion and an Italian SS Legion made their 
appearance. Even a special Moslem SS Division was formed in 
Yugoslavia recruited from Bosnia, Herzegovina and Albania and 

* See Appendix D. 
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solemnly approved by the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, who had fled 
to Germany. Probably not a few members of these heterogeneous 
assortments were forced into it. Altogether, the lowering of 
the “ Germanic banner ” stands in sharp contrast to the cult of 
the Germanic race, propagated so fervently during the last twelve 
years. Once more, as so often before in human history, ex- 
pediency carried the day and ideology faded discreetly away. 

Nora. — According to a German officer who had taken part in the revolt of 
July 20, 1944 and who later succeeded in fleeing to Sweden, at least 2,000 officers 
ana 300 civilians were wiped out by the SS after the coup d'itat had failed (65). 
Amongst the civilians who were sentenced to death by a People’s Court, Karl 
Goerdeler, the former burgomaster of Leipzig and at one time deputy-chairman of 
the German Employers’ Union, von Trott zu Solz, a counsellor in the German 
Foreign Office, Ulrich von Hassell, former German ambassador in Italy, and Paul 
Lejeune, a farmer member of the KeichsUg, belonged to the conservative circles of 
the Right, whilst Wilhelm Leuschner, under the Weimar Republic Minister of the 
Interior in the Federal State of Hesse, was a leading S^ial Democrat. It seems 
that only a few people knew of the planned coup d'itat intimately, but everywhere in 
the Army and probably in the Gestapo too, there was, before that fateful day, a 
feeling that s<jinething would happen, but nobody knew when or where. The plot 
inivatricd for three reasons : the attempt on Hitler’s life was unsuccessful, the 
garrison of Berlin hesitated to join the rebels, and the orden given over the teleprinters 
of the War Office in the Bcndlerstra!«8c to 20 generals’ headquarters in Germany and 
Occupied Europe, failed to be carried out. Moreover, important documenu of the 
rebel officers, which had been kept in a secret safe in the Bendlerstrasse, fell into the 
hands of the Ge.stapo during careful searches made in the night following the Putsch, 
a fact which explains why the arrests and executions were so numerous from the 
loginning. It seems that methods of refined cruelty and torture were applied by 
the Gestapo in extracting information from their victims. Field-Marshal von 
Wilzlcben, General Hoppner and the eight other officers sentenced by the People’s 
Court were executed, not by ordinary hanging, but by strangulation. That meant 
in this case that they were hanged with a broad bancl round the neck which made 
the death-struggle last roughly 40 minutes. 



CHAPTER III 

THE GESTAPO: STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 


I. Before its Centralization under Himmler (1933-4) 

It would be a mistake to assume that no Political Police 
existed in Germany before the Nazis came to power. Long 
before, during the days of the Second Empire as well as during 
the stormy days of the Republic, the various German states 
possessed special political police departments. Particularly in 
Prussia was the political police of some importance (i). The 
Gestapo, or Geheime Staats-PoHzeiy as created by Goring in 1933, 
differed fundamentally from its predecessor, however, in two 
vital points : {a) it became centralized, spreading its tentacles 
and ramifications over the whole of the Reich, and {b) it soon 
acquired practically absolute autonomy and established its own 
“ law ”, far exceeding the bounds of ordinary jurisdiction. The 
function of a Secret State Police differs in a parliamentarian 
republic and in a dictatorship if not entirely, at any rate to a large 
extent. In the former it is a supplementary, in the latter a 
primary institution. Before we analyse and compare this differ- 
ence of function we must first glance at the development of the 
Gestapo. In its early stages, that means between February 1933 
and April 1934, Himmler was called in to reorganize the existing 
political police departments, one after another ; first in Hamburg, 
then in Mecklenburg, Ltibeck, Thuringia, Hesse, Baden and 
Saxony (2). Whilst Himmler was busy with these big jobs, the 
energetic and ruthless Goring built up the Secret Police in 
Prussia (3). In his somewhat frank, exhibitionist manner he 
allowed the world some insight into his reorganization and 
Nazification of the Prussian State Police : 

To begin with it seemed to me of the first importance to get 
the weapon of the criminal and political police firmly into my own 
hands. Here it was that 1 made my first sweeping changes of 
personnel. Out of thirty-two police chiefs I removed twenty-two. 
Hundreds of instructors and thousands of police-sergeants followed 
in the course of the next months. New men were brought in and 
in every case these men came from the great reservoir of the 
Storm Troopers and Guards (4). 

From the police the Prime Minister of Prussia demanded, in 
the most drastic manner, that they should devote all their energies 
95 
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“ to the ruthless extermination of subversive elements In one 
of his first meetings in Dortmund in spring 1933 he declared, to 
use his own words : 

that for the future only one man would bear responsibility in 
Prussia, and that one man was myself. Whoever did his duty in 
the service of the State, whoever obeyed my orders and took severe 
measures against the enemies of the State, whoever ruthlessly made 
use of his revolver when attacked, could be certain of protection. 
Whoever, on the other hand, was a coward and avoided a fight, 
and looked the other way, whoever hesitated to make use of his 
weapons, would have to count on being thrown out by me at the 
earliest possible moment. I declared then before thousands of my 
fellow countrymen, that every bullet fired from the barrel of a 
police pistol was my bullet. If one calls that murder, then I am a 
murderer.* Everything has been ordered by me. I stand for it 
and I shall not be afraid to take the responsibility upon myself (5). 

Through this remarkable statement Goring gave carte blanche to 
the Prussian police and allowed to them any terror as long as it 
was applied in the direction required by the head of the state. 
He, so to speak, deliberately advertised terror in order to frighten 
opponents and to win over the hesitating majority. Goring 
talked glibly of his building up of the Secret State Police (6) : 

The state of things in the political police was very bad indeed. 
Here I found nearly everywhere the trusted agents of the Social 
D<!inocrats, the creatures of Herr Severing, f These men formed 
the ill-famed Ia division (Political Police). I could in the prevail- 
ing state of things make no use of them. True, the worst elements 
had been removed by my predecessor Bracht.J But now I had 
to make a complete job of it, and for weeks I was personally engaged 
in the work of reorganization. 

One of Goring’s closest collaborators, his chief of staff, has 
later supplemented this story of the purification of the Political 
Police and described the establishing of secret police stations : on 
the one hand, they “ worked in the closest co-operation with the 
local police authorities and with the State police headquarters ”, 
while on the other ” they received direct instructions from the 
secret police department of the State ” (7). The ” closest co- 
operation with the local police” meant at the same time the 
closest check on it. According to Goring’s lieutenant ” this was 

• Italics by the present writer. 

t Severins was a Socialist and, with interruptions, Minister of the Interior in 
Prussia from njuo till tlie summer of 1932, when he was removed from office by force 
by Reich Chancellor von Papen. 

t Bracht was Prussian Minister of the Interior, after Severing’s removal, from 
July 1932 to February 1933. 
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necessary’* because when the measures of surveillance over 
political opponents were first carried out, “ the greatest resistance 
was offered by the local police In addition. Goring created 
the “ State Security Service ”, described later in this chapter. 
Here it is sufficient to register that he warmly acknowledged the 
support given to him by the SS in building up a new and efficient 
instrument (8). 

During this early period the head of the Prussian Gestapo 
was Rolf Diels. When Goring published his account of the 
rebuilding of Germany through the Nazis in 1934, he praised 
Diels in glowing terms, pronouncing that “ the achievements of 
Diels and his men will always remain one of the glories of the first 
years of recovery” (9). Five years later, however, in the only 
authorized biography of Goring, there is complete silence about 
these “ glories ” and the name of Diels is even omitted altogether. 
Instead, strong hints are given that the all-powerful Goring had 
not always been fortunate in the choice of his collaborators for 
the new Secret Police. If at first he did not find the right man, 
it is admitted this was due to the fact that “the personal know- 
ledge of that young statesman and of his colleagues was not yet 
as extensive as it was a year later” (10). 

Viewed from the dynamic development of the Nazi counter- 
revolution, it seems only logical that Diels was soon succeeded by 
Himmler ; whereas Diels was an ambitious Civil Servant who 
had turned Nazi for merely practical reasons, Himmler was the 
fanatical Party man who, in the wake of Hitler, had long prepared 
himself and others for the days of power. Rolf Diels was, as 
Martha Dodd observed, “ an opportunist with a thirst for power, 
ready for activity in no matter what regime ” (ii). The Nazis 
did not trust him and from their point of view were right in their 
suspicions. Moreover, Diels hated Goebbels and was probably 
feared by Goring ; he quarrelled with the latter over the notorious 
Reichstag Fire Trial, and by means of a timely indiscretion to 
a foreign newspaper correspondent, prevented Goring from 
carrying out the planned death sentence on the Bulgarian 
Communist leader, Georgi Dimitrov (12). Threatened with 
dismissal and even with the concentration camp, Diels seems to 
have saved his skin by a method typical of the key-men in the 
Third Reich. He probably saw to it that his detailed, inside 
knowledge of the facts of the Reichstag Fire was lodged outside 
the Reich. For, as Hermann Rauschning has revealed, the 
depositing abroad of money and of incriminating evidence about 
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his opponents alone could make an endangered politician 
immune (13). Consequently, Diels was only demoted and given 
a high Civil Service appointment as Governor of the Regierungs- 
bezirk Cologne. Having laid the foundations of an effectively 
functioning Secret Police, he had outlived his usefulness and 
would be replaced by the Party man, whose name will for ev^r 
be associated with the Gestapo inside and outside the Reich. 
The soon forgotten Diels episode was over, the long-drawn-out 
drama, produced by Himmler, began. 

2. Himmler introduces the “ Soldier-Official ” 

In 1934 Himmler attained the actual command of the entire 
German Gestapo, and later his immense power was even further 
accentuated by his appointment as Chief of the German Police.* 
By a special decree of the Fiihrer, in June 1936, the Reichsfuhrer SS 
was made head of the entire German police and as such affiliated 
to the Reich Ministry of the Interior (15). This appointment 
not only led to a reorganization of the police force then sub- 
divided into two main branches, the Ordnungspolizei (Ordinary 
Police) and the Sicherheitspolizei (Security Police), of which the 
Political Police was a branch, but also made it possible to train 
and direct the entire police forces in a unified spirit. Himmler 
aimed at the creation of a new type of soldierly official The 
German past, he once declared, had produced two types, that 
of the official and that of the soldier, but it had missed the type 
of the self-confident cavalier and gentleman developed by other 
nations of Germanic kind In his description of the “ soldier- 
official ”, the Chief of the SS looked far ahead, planning in a 
pseudo-mystic manner for generations and even for centuries : 

Wc have to evolve, and are already evolving a soldier official- 
dom which will be more and more trained, and this will be the 
work of generations and centuries. It must become more and 
more identical with the spirit of the SS, an organization . . . which 
has been created as an Order based on blood, deliberately further- 
ing the family, and which has to be developed throughout centuries, 
perhaps throughout millenniums (16). 

After Himmler had taken over, he continued to purge the police 
of all unreliable elements, ” his aim being the creation of a reliable 
National Socialist police force by the education of every police 
official as a National Socialist . . .” with the deliberate ” homo- 

• Nominally Goring remained the Chief of the Prussian Gestapo, Himmler being 
only its Vice-Chief (14). 
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geneous moulding of the entire police force ** as the final goal (17). 
To reach this goal the principle of careful selection was em- 
phasized : “ Through strict selection practically only racially 
valuable people have entered the police force. Every police 
official, by reason of his racial origin, contains within him all 
the conditions for the absorption of National Socialist ideas.” As 
the years passed by, the police became increasingly a vehicle, 
if not an instrument, of the Nazi movement. Hitler’s speech to 
the police at the Nuremberg Party Rally in September 1937, 
clearly indicated this trend : 

The German police shall be more and more vitally bound to 
the Movement which politically not only represents but constitutes 
and leads the Germany of to-day. . . . Thus I give you to-day 
your banners in the firm conviction that thereby you too will 
become more and more meiged in these great common marching 
ranks of the people’s community. Heil Police ! • 

3. The New Significance of the Political Police 

With the new reorganization of the police personnel in Nazi 
Germany went hand-in-hand a considerable shifting of its 
functions and tasks. This applied to the Ordinary Police as well 
as to the Political Police, though particularly to the latter. In 
an address delivered by a leading legal authority on ” Old and 
New Police Law ” to an audience of high SS and Police officials 
in October 1936, it was proudly stated that : 

National Socialism has fundamentally changed the police ; 
from a civil service institution, functioning according to routine, 
it has transformed it into an alert corps {Einsalxjiorps) in the service 
of the national community. This new conception of the police 
has exploded the system of police law so far valid. We could 
clearly observe the new principle working in the Gestapo, the 
Criminal Police and also in the Ordinary Police (20). 

This change in the scope and methods of the Political Police 
in the Third Reich becomes particularly evident by a comparison 
with its structure during the Republic. Then the Political Police 

* As was to be expected, the process of progressive identifleation between the 
SS and the police forces has Ixen carried a stage further during the war. _ Since then 
the officers corps of the Ordinary Police and the men destined for the leading positions 
of the Security Police were recruited from the SS Cadet Schoob (SS JumerschuUn^, 
whereas the other police posu were, as far as possible, filled from the Waffen SS (i8). 
This close identification is all the more important as the war set entir^ new tasks 
to the German police. Amongst those carried out within the Heich was the job 
of the A.R.P. police which, it is allied “ has greatly outstripped all other sections of 
the police in size and in importance" (19}. Other additional war duties in the 
homeland included “ the supervision of price control, the supervision of calLups 
and the registration of foreign workers ". 
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was not unlike a branch of a German Scotland Yard and had, 
as such, to fulfil a strictly limited, well-defined task, i.e. the 
tracing and combating of “ forces hostile to the state” or in other 
words of “ persons and organizations hostile to it Its activities 
and, to a certain extent, its methods too, were regulated by the 
law, and the minister in charge of the department was responsible 
to parliament. In the Third Reich, however, the Political Police 
has been set its task by the dictator and it is therefore no longer 
an institution of its own, but the threatening arm of the Nazi 
movement, as personified by the SS. The official definition 
given in the first paragraph of the Prussian Law on the Secret 
State Police of February lo, 1936, hardly expresses adequately 
the immense increase in its function and power : 

The Secret State Police has the task of enquiring into and 
combating all tendencies in the entire state-territory, dangerous 
to the State ; of collecting and employing the result of these 
enquiries, of instructing the government, of keeping the other 
authorities informed. of observations important to them and of 
providing them with suggestions (21). 

The vital concept of “ tendencies dangerous to the state ” has not 
been precisely defined, and a leading Gestapo commentator even 
declared it impossible to issue a complete catalogue of these 
“ tendencies ”, arguing that “ it cannot be foreseen which forces 
might threaten leadership and the nation in the future ” (22). 
Yet the same spokesman gave some characteristic examples of 
situations in which the Gestapo would interfere ; they arise 
if the following organizations or values respectively are en- 
dangered : 

the state-leadership and the state-structure {Staalsaufbau) through 
intended terror and planned revolution, the armed forces and the 
military man-power through espionage and intellectual or technical 
sabotage, the national community and the positive attitude 
towards the state {Slaatsgesinnung) through subversive actions or 
incitement, the nation’s health and purity of blood through 
immorality (for instance homosexuality) and racial pollution, the 
ideological unity of the nation through psychological poisoning and 
befogging {Vernebelung), for instance by the “Earnest Bible 
Students ’’ and other sects (23). 

This definition sounds rather harmless, as it stresses neither 
the totalitarian extent of the organization nor its concentration 
of all possible means of power. In describing its function as that 
of a fighting intelligence scr\ icc, only its inquisitiveness, but not 
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its inquisition is touched upon. Whereas in pre-Nazi days the 
task of the general police was the protection of the individual, 
in the Third Reich it is the protection of “ the nation and its 
community values as well as the safeguarding of their develop- 
ment ” (24). The special task of the Political Police has been 
described as “ the protection of the state with all its institutions, 
serving as an instrument for the self-maintenance of the nation 
(i.e. administration, courts, army, etc.), the protection of the 
Party and of all its formations, the protection of the big organiza- 
tions which combine the people as a concentrated unit, such 
as the Affiliated Organizations, the corporative formations, 
etc. (25). “ The Gestapo,** says another Nazi commentator, 

“ had to be created in order to get hold of the most dangerous 
enemies of the national community, as the set-up of the Ordinary 
Police, which was determined by the protection of the individual, 
was insufficient for it ** (26). 

The main difference between the functions of the Republican 
and the National Socialist Political Police was two-fold : («) 
During the Republic the Political Police confined itself mainly 
to the defensive, combating the actual threat from individual 
opponents of the state ; in the Third Reich, however, the Political 
Police is deliberately offensive and motivated in its actions by the 
idea of prevention. The preventive measures of the Gestapo 
working “ according to an extensive systematic plan, aim at the 
annihilation of the enemy even if he is not about to prove 
dangerous by a specific deed *’ (27). The New State,” says an 
official survey of the Third Reich, “rightly no longer waits with 
its defensive measures against attacks . . . until it is almost loo 
late (as, for instance, happened under the Weimar regime against 
the Communists), but pounces as soon as any resistance to or 
undermining of its authority makes itself evident ” (28). The 
“ enemies of the State ” have to be traced, repressed and destroyed, 
whenever and wherever they are found, (b) In the Republic 
the political criminal was only held to account for his unlawful 
political excesses, and, moreover, a sharp distinction was drawn 
in the police practice between an ordinary criminal and a 
“ political criminal *’. A high police official under the Weimar 
Republic, particularly hated by the Nazis, once expressed the 
view that the moral level of the political criminal is much higher 
than that of the ordinary one : “ The political criminal lacks 
the egoistic motive, his unlawful deed is a deed of an altruistic 
kind, it is a deed in the service of others, in the service of an 
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idea” (29). The humanitarian attitude of the police towards 
political detainees, made obligatory under the Republic, was 
precisely defined as : ” Polite and considerate behaviour of the 
police officers, avoiding any harshness when interviewing, house- 
searching and arresting, the granting of facilities during the 
detention in the police prison, if at all compatible with the pur- 
pose of the examination ” (30) ♦ 

This humanitarian attitude, demanded for themselves by the 
Nazis in the days when they were still a political minority, was 
despised by them later when they controlled the entire state 
apparatus. They fully realized that the comparative insignifi- 
cance of the Political Police during the Republic was as much the 
result of liberalism as that of a limited machinery (31). 

In the Republic the private life of the State’s opponents was 
respected and, if at all possible, not tampered with. Then the 
individual had rights of his own ; now ” the nation ” has taken 
over these rights and anyone violating ‘‘ the rights of the nation, 
the Party and the State ” is branded and brings down upon 
himself the full pressure of the State machinery. An enemy 
of the State,” according to the official version, ” is to-day 
anyone who deliberately opposes the Nation, the Party and 
the State, their philosophical foundations and their political 
actions ” (32). 

Though this definition leaves open what particular actions 
are to be regarded as hostile to the state, it is made clear that 
neither the private sphere nor the honourable motives of the 
” enemy of the State ” are recognized. Nazi policy is quite 
blunt on this point. ” From the point of view of a united nation 
striving forward, no political criminal can be allowed an honour- 
able conviction for his deeds, for it cannot be honourable to fail 
in loyalty to his nation and to oppose its work because one 
believes something else to be politically right, let alone to attack 
Nation and State from political egoism.” 

Therefore the basic idea of any national defence against attacks 
hostile to the State must be to break them unconditionally as 
olTences against the Most Sacred Value {das Heiligste)y to frustrate 
them by every means promising success. ... ” Untouchable 
rights of the person or ‘ private spheres ’ cannot be acknowledged 
whenever they hinder the functioning of the Nation” (33). In 
this pronouncement the totalitarian claim of the so-called Nation 

* I'hc facilities included permission for reading, for smoking, for providing one’s 
o\M> food, etc. ^ 
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(which actually means the ruling stratum) is as much emphasized 
as is the Machiavellian principle of the end justifying all means 
that prove successful. There are a variety of “ enemies of the 
state ”, as well as a number of different means of combating them. 
In any case, owing to the preventive function of the political 
police, they cannot wait for the moment when an opponent of the 
regime is caught red-handed, but arrest and punish all those 
whom they suppose to be prone to such misdeeds. “ Accord- 
ing to the liberal ideology, only the deed hostile to the state and 
the organization of the enemy of the state carrying out this deed 
were combated. National Socialism, however, is concerned with 
the intellectual forces of these opponents. It must trace and hit 
them ” (34). The enemies of the State therefore have to be iden- 
tified by their character and ideas rather than by their acts. 
Before the war the main types coming under the category of 
” enemies of the State ” were Jews, Communists, Freemasons, 
and Church officials who meddled in politics (35). Besides these 
main opponents, the Gestapo concentrated on hunting down all 
those who, “ through their selfishness ”, try to prevent or to 
hamper the big campaigns organized by State and Party, such 
as the Four-Year Plan, the Winter Relief Collection or the 
Collection of Old Clothes. It interfered with unsocial leaders 
of firms and factories or with short-sighted employees and 
workers ; it held to account ‘‘ malicious grumblers ”, hoarders, 
black-marketeers and people who overcharge the public. It 
suppressed “ tendencies towards social snobbery and class- 
hatred ” (36). Persons guilty of these deeds or tendencies were 
not labelled “ enemies of the state ” but “ dangerous to the 
state ” or, in cases which led to a regular death-sentence by 
a court, were classified as “ people harmful to the nation ” 
{Volksschadlinge). The Political Police has further to ‘‘prevent 
the forming amongst the people of new fronts ”, wliich for political 
or non-political reasons ‘‘ present a danger of disintegrating the 
unity of the nation ”. Moreover, the Gestapo must keep an 
eye on existing organizations “in order to prevent them from 
producing such detrimental effects ” (37). A number of “ means 
of power ” are at the disposal of this all-powerful body, to enforce 
its will. They range from a mere warning regarding the obliga- 
tions of the suspect to reporting daily at the local Gestapo office ; 
and from restrictions on movements and place of residence to 
detention in the Gestapo prison or in the Concentration Camp (38). 
This official inventory is certainly far from complete, for it omits 
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the much-used category “ shot while trying to escape ” which 
frequently accounts for the murder of political prisoners, both 
during transport and in the Concentration Camp. 

4 . Organization and Scope of the Gestapo 
(a) The Set-up of the German Police 

With the thoroughness and zest for organization which is so 
characteristic of the German mentality, Himmler has gradually 
developed an elaborate police set-up comprising all branches of 
the police force and extending like a well constructed net all 
over the Reich. Both Uniformed Police {Ordnungspolizci) and 
Security Police {Sicherheitspolizei) have their fixed place in it, the 
former embracing both metropolitan and country police forces 
{Schutzpolizei and Gendarmerie) y the latter the Criminal Police, the 
Political Police {Gestapo) and the Police Intelligence Service 
{S idler heilsdiensl). From June 1936 to the summer of 1943 the 
Reich-Leader-SS and Chief of the German Police was nominally 
under the supervision of the Reich Minister of the Interior, Dr. 
Frick ; in August 1943, however, Himmler managed to oust 
Dr. Frick and hereafter himself held the posts of Reich Minister 
of the Interior, of Reich-Leadcr-SS and of Chief of the German 
Police. Whilst Himmler continued to be the highest authority 
in police matters, it is likely that General Daluegc was actually 
in charge of the German Police forces. 

A glance at the chart on page 105 shows that under the Chief 
of the German Police arc the respective heads of the Uniformed 
Polic:c and the Security Police. It is important to realize that 
the set-up on the lower, regional level corresponds to that of the 
higher, central level. The entire Reich has been divided into 
21 regions which in 1939 were identical with the 21 Army 
Districts {IVehrkretse) . At the head of each region is a Senior SS 
and Police Leader {Hoherer SS-und PolizeifUhrer)^ with both an 
Inspector of the Uniformed Police and an Inspector of the 
Security Police and Intelligence Service under him.* For 
instance, in the Wchrkrcis area Number VI, which consists of 
large parts of the provinces of Rhineland, Westphalia and 
Hanover, the Senior SS and Police Leader was attached to the 

• As a f»f thr German conquest of forriRn territories durinR the war, 

lurther Innh SS oilu iah of iliU type were appointed, working with the civil adminis- 
traiion ot the (lovernmeni (ieneral in Poland, with that of the Reich Protector- 
ate in l{«)hrn)ia and Moratia. with the Reich C>>mniissioners for the Netherlands 
lor Norway, the Eastern 'rerntoric.s (Ostland), and the Ukraine, finally with the 
^J^Iltary Commanders in Yugoslavia and in France. 
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Oberprasidenten of the Rhine Province, of Westphalia and of 
Hanover, and to the Reichsstatthalter in Lippe and Schaumburg- 
Lippe. Holding the rank of SS Group Leader and of Lieutenant- 
General of the Police, he resided in Dusseldorf. Under him were 
the Commander of the Uniformed Police and the Inspector of 
the Security Police and Intelligence Service, the former with the 
rank of Major-General of the Police, stationed at Munster, the 
latter with that of an SS Sub-Group Leader {Standartenfuhrer) at 
Dusseldorf. 

Since 1940 the Security Police of the Reich and the Police 
Intelligence Service (SD) has been divided into 17 Inspectorates 
{Inspekteurbereiche). Their centres are : 


Konigsberg. 

Hamburg. 

Stettin. 

Brunswick. 

Berlin. 

Wiesbaden. 

Dresden. 

NUrnberg. 

Stuttgart. 

Vienna. 

Dusseldorf. 

Salzburg. 

Munich. 

Danzig. 

Breslau. 

Posen (Posnan). 

Kassel. 



To these 17 regions the various German conquests added four 
occupation areas {liefehlshaberbereiche) outside the Reich : 

The Protectorate (Centre, Prague). 

The Government General (Cracow). 

Lorraine (Metz). 

Alsace (Strasbourg). 

Each Inspectorate has a well organized set-up for {a) the 
Political Police {Geheime StaatspoUzei or Gestapo)^ (b) the Criminal 
Police {Kriminalpolizei) and (c) the Police Intelligence Service 
{Sicherheitsdienst). The head office of each of these three services 
is usually in the leading city of the area, whilst their branches are 
in other important towns. The Head Office of the Gestapo 
in each region is known as Staatspolizeileitstelle, or in some smaUer 
regions as Staatspolizeistelle, and the sub-branches, which before 
the war existed in minor places, were labelled with tedious 
'leutonic thoroughness Staatspolizeiaussenstellen. More important 
tlian the names is the fact that this net of branches and sub- 
branches enables the Gestapo to act and react quickly. They 
work hand-in-hand with the Intelligence Service (SD), which in 
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its turn has a head office {SD Leitabschnitt) and a number of branch 
offices {SD Abschnitte) in each region. 

In charge of all offices of the Gestapo and of most of those 
of the Criminal Police are SS leaders with their ranks carefully 
graded according to the importance of their position. Thus 
leaders of Head Offices are styled SS Oberstumbannftihrer and 
leaders of Branch Offices only SS StumbannfUhrer. All these 
pompous names given to offices or ranks throw an interesting 
sidelight on the magic of power as well as on the magic power of 
verbosity in a totalitarian state ! 

{b) The Position of the Gestapo 

Our survey of the police organization shows that the Political 
Police has at its disposal a skilfully centralized apparatus, the 
ramifications of which spread over the whole of Greater Germany. 
With the headquarters of the Gestapo, the Geheime Staatspolizeiamt, 
in Berlin, the head regional offices are located in the capitals of 
various Lander (Munich for Bavaria, Dresden for Saxony, etc.) 
and in the main towns of the Prussian Provinces, and their branch 
offices at a number of important administrative centres of each 
area. This set-up is based on a decree issued in August 1936 by 
the Reich-Leader-SS and Chief of the German Police, which 
made the chiefs of the Head State Police Offices {Staatspolizeileit- 
stellen) and of the State Police Offices [Staatspolizeistellen) ex- 
officio liaison officers to their respective provincial and district 
administrative authorities (39). There can be little doubt that 
the co-ordination and co-operation between Gestapo and other 
Government authorities has proved effective on all levels. 

In truly German fashion much attention has been given to the 
training of Gestapo specialists. For the easy running of the 
government machinery, specializing is as important as totali- 
tarian control ; each actually balances the other. Specialists 
are constantly trained and employed to deal with all important 
departmental tasks (40). No indication as to the nature of these 
special tasks or to the demarcation line between the various 
specialists has been given, but it seems that before the war all 
organizations and social groups described as “ enemies of the 
State ” were the targets of a number of these “ specialists ”. 
Jews, Communists, Freemasons and Christians who did not 
conform to modern Caesarism were all opposed by the Political 
Police, which, to quote their own spokesman, “ operates on the 
basis of large scale directives aiming at crushing blows. In this 
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field embittered underground struggles, fought with mines and 
countermines, prevail ” (41). 

In the scanty official accounts of the Gestapo two criteria 
of the Secret Police are underlined : its independence and its 
omnipotence. Its independence is determined by practical as 
well as by legal considerations. As the legal problems of this 
organization are discussed in another part of this book,* it must 
be sufficient to mention here the underlying practical point of 
view. The efficiency of a Political Police in its fight against all 
enemies of the state — to quote again the Nazi writer — can only 
be guaranteed “ if it is led by one will as an autonomous close 
organization, if it operates by the shortest route of command and 
report from the top to the least sub-branch, if it is unhindered 
by any considerations outside its task and if it is protected against 
incompetent persons, who have no share in its work, obtaining 
information of its measures, plans and evidence which must be 
kept secret ” (42). This autonomy of the Gestapo is a condition 
of its unity as an exclusive body and has a parallel in the structure 
of the army ; for both organizations share a uniform appearance 
and an esprit de corps distinguishing all their members from “ out- 
siders ” and both arc privileged and self-contained social units 
with a sharp demarcation-line between them and all “ civilians 

This boosted autonomy of the Gestapo is equivalent to its omnipotence. 
'I’hc Political Police, according to another Nazi commentator, is 
“ comprehensive through its omnicompetence, sharp through its 
instruments of power and elastic towards the living development 
of Nation and State, which it serves ” (43). Its uncanny com- 
petence means in the Nazi jargon, that it is “ not the only, but 
the central instrument for the protection of the state ”. As such it 
gives orders and issues requests to the heads of all regional and 
provincial governments and to all police authorities (44). Its 
overruling, unique position in the social system is not seriously 
questioned by the co-cxistcncc of certain powerful disciplinary 
institutions set up by the Party and the organizations affiliated 
to it, as they arc only allowed a controlling and punishing function 
in a strictly limited and marked sphere. 

Amongst these institutions the disciplinary chamber of the 
party or Party Court, the Uschla^ is most dreaded on account of 
its ruthless praxis. The Uschla, a word which means Tribunal 
of Inquiry and Arbitration f, was first established in 1927 under 

* See Part III, Ch. 2 . 

t Ihchla is .in abbreviation of UnUrjtuhungs und ScUkhtungs-Ausschuss. 
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the leadership of its present head, Major Reich Leader Buch, one 
of the Party’s vanguards. It keeps a close watch on all Party 
members and questions their loyalty (45). Its power to terrorize 
is considerable, its procedure rather un bureaucratic, as no records 
of its decisions are kept — in any case they often become redundant. 
“ A Nazi, however blameless he may be, usually puts a pistol to 
his head when one of Major Buch’s ‘ Black Hundred * begins to 
make enquiries about him ” (46). Against the quick decisions 
of this powerful Court Martial there is no appeal and it would 
be idle to guess how many wavercrs and incautious critics inside 
the Party have been liquidated by it. The fact of its existence 
is not concealed ; on the contrary, it is advertised in every pam- 
phlet on the Party organization, a clear indication of the ruling 
clique’s belief that the evocation of fear pays in the case of Party 
and non-Party members alike. On its fifteenth anniversary the 
Party press gave a cautious description of its work (47). “ Party 

Courts,” it was said, are “ courts based on the principle of 
honour ” [Ehrengerichte). “ No law book takes the responsibility 
from them, as the law which they proclaim as Right must be 
within themselves.” Their task is arbitration in cases of discord 
within the Party and the promulgation of judgment ” wherever 
it is necessary to preserve and to strengthen the striking power 
of the Party, to eliminate those who do harm and to dismiss 
unsuitable members The different phrasing used in German 
for the cases of elimination {Ausmerzen) and of dismissal [Aus- 
scheidung) is a clear hint that the former is equal to liquidation by 
force. In all cases in which the Party interest is at stake ” the 
decisions of the Party Courts must be hard and clear . . . 
consideration for the individual must be put unconditionally 
behind the demands of the community” (48). 

A similar control is carried out by the corporative institutions 
set up for the organization and control of various occupational 
and professional courts. The Reichskulturkammer (Reich Chamber 
of Culture) with its seven affiliated chambers for music, the fine 
arts, the theatre, literature, press, radio and film provides a good 
example. The fact that only those who arc members of it are 
allowed to indulge in cultural activities indicates its far-reaching 
controlling power. The law which established the Reichskultur- 
kammer in September 1933 states that : 

“ Admission into one of the Chambers can be refused or 
a member can be excluded, if facts exist from which it can be 
seen that the persoi|„(fc^J(W3l$il^r^]b2Rlevit^ {der Kultur- 
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pfikhtige) does not possess the reliability and suitability neces- 
sary for the exercise of his activity” (49). The conception of 
“ reliability ” is described as moral and political, whereas the 
concept of “ suitability ” is above all technical. Thus a 
person can be excluded because he has wrong political ideas or 
because he lacks the necessary artistic qualifications. A double 
control is exercised, by the respective Chamber and by the police. 
The Chamber acts against truculent members whilst the police 
keep a check on the cultural activities of non-members. The 
professional supervision, only thinly disguised by ideological 
“Chamber-music”, has three effective weapons at its disposal : 
number one, a simple warning ; number two, a fine ; number 
three, expulsion from the Chamber ; this step not only means 
the definite end of a career (as in the case of a person struck off 
the register of the British Medical Council), but in most cases it 
also brands the offender as “ politically suspect ” and, to say the 
least of it, switches the searchlight of the Gestapo on to him. The 
Secret Police come into play even more if non-members participate 
in cultural activities, as it is one of their duties “ to carry out the 
regulations regarding membership of the Chamber “ This 
docs not mean,” a leading official in the Ministry of Propaganda 
once explained carefully, “ that they should enforce membership 
of the Chamber by means of police power, but that they should 
not tolerate the practising of cultural activities due for registra- 
tion, if membership of the Chamber has not been acquired ” (50). 

Co-operation between the Chamber and the Political Police, 
however, docs not amount to any subordination of the latter to 
the former, as the Gestapo reserves the right to act and interfere 
on its own. “ The Political Police within the frame of the task 
set for it,” declared its spokesman (51), “ keeps a watch on the 
iindisturl)cd development of art and science in the National 
Socialist spirit, by observing all branches of artistic and 
scientific life, by informing the authorities and even by interfering 
in certain cases.” Whilst the Gestapo is aware that “ it is not 
alone in its task of protecting the nation ” and that “ the cor- 
porative disciplinary powers {die stdndische ^uchtgewalt) take a 
share in it ”, it jealously points out that “ this does not affect its 
fundamental omnicompetence, the enforcing of which it can only 
give up in suitable cases ” (52). 

The check on the activities of the churches and of other 
religious bodies certainly docs not count amongst those “ suitable 
cases ”. 'I'he fact that every SS man has to declare emphatically 
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that he believes in God (53), and that Himmler, at least in his 
writings, rejects atheism, does not prevent the Gestapo from 
victimizing priests and religious organizations which are sus- 
pected of not being 100 per cent. National Socialist. Out of 
the many examples of their ruthless interference in church affairs, 
backed by docile courts, only two can be given here. When the 
police had made an order “ calling upon a Catholic priest to 
give information about ecclesiastical organizations and to furnish 
particulars of church subscribers to church periodicals among his 
flock ”, the priest protested and appealed to a court, which 
promptly dismissed his appeal (54). An even more grotesque 
decision was promulgated by the Supreme German Court, the 
Reichsgerickty in September 1938. In upholding a decision of the 
lower court, it declared a minister of the Confessional Church 
guilty of committing a breach of the peace, for including the 
following words in a prayer ; 

“ Now we shall pray for those brothers and sisters who arc 
in prison. I shall read their names. . . . Social worker L., 
Berlin, in protective custody since February 2, 1937, although 
the court had decided in her favour. . . .” (55). In its fantastic 
decision the Reichsgericht found that “ the minister’s assertion 
about L. implied ... the criticism that L. should have been 
freed and that the protective custody was unjustified ” ; this 
endangered the public peace since the minister, “ in reading the 
list, might have led the congregation and others to the belief that 
the State was acting arbitrarily rather than in accordance with 
justice and law” (56). 

(c) SS Finance 

Very little information is available about the financial back- 
ground of the SS and the Gestapo. It seems fairly obvious that 
the confiscation of much property formerly owned by the Jews and 
by other “ enemies of the State ” in the Reich and in occupied 
countries must have swollen the funds of the Party and with 
them those of the SS, though if we can believe the account given 
by Thyssen (57) the sources of income for the SS were before the 
war different from those of the SA. The various local branches 
of the SA were then cither financed by the Central Party fund 
or from the proceeds of lootings, particularly of Jewish property, 
whereas the SS fiad two main sources of income ; firstly through 
its close connection with the Minister of Agriculture, Walter 
Darr<J, a kind of bargain was struck between his organization. 
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the Reichsndhrstand and the SS. To use Thyssen’s words, Darrc 
“ finances Himmler and his SS men. In return, Himmler and 
the Gestapo support Darrd against his enemies This version is 
credible as the Reich Leader SS in a speech in 1936 emphasized 
the close co-operation prevailing between SS men and peasants 
symbolized by the close connection between Darr^, then Head of 
the SS Office for Racial and Settlement questions, and Himmler, 
who proudly declared himself to be a peasant. Before the war 
the budget of the Reichsndhrstand from which Himmler and his 
men were thus benefiting, gained several hundreds of millions 
of marks per year through exploiting the difference between 
home prices and foreign prices. As the Reichsndhrstand controls 
home prices of agricultural products, it can buy various com- 
modities cheaply abroad and sell them at home at the fixed price 
at a considerable profit.* 

Secondly the SS relied on “ voluntary ” contributions from 
well-to-do people, who wanted to ensure for themselves the good- 
will of the Gestapo : 

A certain number of well-to-do personalities arc solicited to pay 
a regular contribution to the SS. In return they receive a diploma 
and a pin bearing the two initials of the Black Militia. They 
arc called “ Protectors of the SS This honour costs dear, but 
it serves as a “recommendation” to the Gestapo. Industrialists, 
merchants and officials compete for it, especially if they are not 
members of the Party. Thus they believe themselves to be pro- 
tected by Himmler (58). 

5. PiiF . SS Intelligence Service {Sicherheitsdiejvst) 

The efficiency of every political police depends largely on the 
thoroughness and reliability of its intelligence service. In the 
case of the Gestapo it was built up by the SS long before the 
Nazis came to power and afterwards remained a part of the SS 
organization. It, too, had its predecessor under the Republican 
regime, in the shape of the “ News Service ” of the Political 
Police in Prussia. Between 1918 and 1932 the Prussian Minister 
of the Interior, who was in charge of the police, had to be regularly 
supplied with “ reports on the political situation ” which, in a 
way, were similar to the daily bulletins submitted by Fouchc to 
Napoleon. They reviewed the organizations and persons hostile 

• II that even Himmler could not protect Darre for ever against his 

opponents, for in spring, ipji, Darrc had to resign as Minister of Agriculture and his 
oHice h.is since been adinmistered by another member of the SS, Secretary of State 
I known if the arrangement described between the two organizations 
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to the republican regime (59). Contrary to the practice of the 
Gestapo the much weaker police of the Republic were eager to 
take the public into their confidence, their maxim being : “It 
must be a principle of the political police not to conceal anything 
of its activities” (60). A cynic might observe that this very 
'frankness together with the express rejection of the principle 
that the end justifies the means (6r) actually caused the remark- 
able impotence of this service. It possessed neither sufficient 
power nor cunning to stop the rising tide of the National Socialist 
movement. As a Nazi spokesman put it in retrospect : “At 
that time the Intelligence Service was not very successful 
and therefore not very much feared by the enemies of the 
State ” (62). The main reason for its failure was obviously 
the obsolete methods employed against an enemy which had 
successfully explored new devices for the political battle. The 
Intelligence Service of the Republic used more or less the same 
technique as that under William II : watching of meetings 
hostile to the State, shadowing of dangerous individuals, careful 
reading of all legal and illegal literature of the opposition and 
scrutiny of voluntary information received from the public. In 
addition, the police planted informers inside the hostile organiza- 
tions who were cither functionaries in them or enjoyed their 
special confidence (63). The small success of this technique, 
when applied against the Nazi Party, was a result of the vigilance 
of the SS Intelligence Service. Since 1925 the SS have had a 
special sub-section devoted to the gathering of information. 
Such intelligence warned Party members of jdanned police 
action against them or of opponents in the Socialist or Com- 
munist camp who might attack them. It also advised the jjarty 
leaders about the safety of meetings and processions and at the 
last moment often suggested a deviation of route to avoid clashes. 
Sometimes the information obtained of moves planned by the 
opponents was deliberately published as a straw in the wind in the 
hope that this might intimidate the enemy and make him abandon 
his plans. Thus a well organized apparatus of information was 
gradually built up by an elite that, from the Nazi point of view, 
was more reliable than paid informers. After the Nazis had taken 
over the control of the Reich the task of the SS Intelligence 
Service extended to the informing of the Political Police and of 
various state authorities (64). Its job has, however, been con- 
fined to the obtaining of information, and the Service has no 
executive power, which is reserved for the Political Police itself. 
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As a major branch of the SS, the Intelligence Service has the same 
status as the SS Shock Troops and the Office of Racial and Settle- 
ment Qjiestions. Its basic aim, to quote Heydrich, is “ the 
providing of the strategic foundations for the leading of the 
Movement and through it of the State by means of inteUigence 
and enquiry ’* (65). In June 1934, by special decree of the 
Representative of the Fiihrer^ Rudolf Hess, it was declared “ the 
only political intelligence service of the NSDAP ’* (66). Little 
has been made public about the methods and organization of 
this clandestine service, except that Schweder vaguely mentions 
the use of “ all means of well calculated activity and of well 
trained specialists.” 

The centre of the Intelligence, or Security Service under the 
Reich-Leader-SS is the “ Security Head Office ” {Sicherheits- 
hauptamt). Its chief up to 1941 was Reinhard Heydrich, the 
former head of the Security Police. The Security Service, since 
1939 renamed “ Reich Security Office ”, is divided into a number 
of main and sub-sections (each covering a region), which largely 
coincide with those of the General SS (67). Nazi writers em- 
phasize the elasticity of this service and hint that “ the work of 
the Security Service cannot be calculated for the moment only, 
but is always viewed on a large and far-seeing scale ” (68). 

It is difficult to estimate to what extent this internal spying 
service of Himmler has been supported by common informers 
from the lanks of the general public and of the Party. A high 
Gestapo official defined “ the ultimate goal of all forces working 
lor the security of the stale as the total mobilization of the atten- 
tion of the entire nation towards all efforts dangerous to the 
state” (69). It seems that the officially encouraged wave of 
private denunciations readied its peak during the first three years 
of the I’hird Reich. At that time so many former or present, 
alleged or actual, enemies of Party and State, so many grumblers 
and rumour-mongers had been denounced that the authorities 
liad to take drastic steps against this officially sponsored habit. 
In 1936 the Secretaiy of the Reich Press Chamber in Berlin 
pinned a large notice on his office door : ” Denouncers will have 
their ears boxed ! ” {Denunzianten erhalten Ohrfeigen) (70). During 
the war the game of denouncing your neighbour has by no 
means disappeared, but has been applied to a less political 
sphere. In a speech in October 1942, Goring had to reprove 
the German people for petty keyhole-spying : people, he 
thundered, should not attempt to find out if their neighbour had 
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by any chance half a pound of coffee more than they had them- 
selves, and should not flood the next police office with this 
information. (Qjiite likely the police have no need of these bits 
of information as their own channels keep them fully, ar,d per- 
haps more accurately, informed !) 

Though the Nazi authorities have always been careful to hang 
a thick cloak over their information service llkey have again and 
again advertised its frightening efficiency As early as 1934 
Goring set the pace : 

I alone created, on my own initiative, the “ State Security 
Service This is the instrument which is so much feared and 
which is chiefly responsible for the fact that in Germany and 
Prussia to-day there is no question of a Marxist or Communist 
danger. . . . 

By means of a network of centres in the provinces, with Berlin 
as the headquarters, I am kept daily, I might almost say hourly, 
informed of everything that happens in the vast Prussian state. 
The last refuge of the Communists is known to us. However 
often they change their tactics and change the name of their 
couriers, a few days later they are tracked down, reported, watched 
and arrested (71). 

Three years later this internal spying organization had become 
much more elaborate and bureaucratic. The spontaneous 
informing of the earlier years (Goring had expressly acknowledged 
the help of many SA men outside the SS Security Service) had 
given place to the well-calculated methods of a full time martial 
bureaucracy. 

In April 1937, Alfred Meyer, one of the powerful Gauleiter^ 
in an address to foreign diplomats in Berlin, made this significant 
statement : 

I have 100,000 eyes in my territory to sec that everything goes 
all right. I have 100,000 ears close to the bosom of the people. 
They report in the shortest time where disturbances and economic 
difficulties emerge, where food prices are unjust, where there is 
a shortage of food — in short where the people feel thwarted. With 
such an excellently functioning intelligence service, as Gauleiter I 
am in a position to provide for immediate readjustments (72). 

The war has had a double effect on the SS Security Service. 
On the one hand it has increased its scope and provided it 
with the character of a State office. On the other hand so 
much publicity has been given to it that it seems to have lost 
much of its clandestine character. In August 1942 the Reich 
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Minister of Justice issued a decree, summarized in the German 
press, to the effect that the Security Service (abbreviated SD for 
Sicherheits Dienst) was the police information service for Party and 
State, and its special duty was to inform the leading Reich offices 
of the popular reactions {stimmungsmdssigen Wirkungen) to Govern- 
ment measures. Therefore close understanding and co-operation 
between the Service and the juridical authorities was called 
for and the exchange of information between them made com- 
pulsory (73). 

Incidentally, the function of gauging the barometer of 
popular moods and reactions is also, though to a lesser degree, 
exercised by the local branches of the Party Office for Communal 
Politics, i.c. for local government affairs. In August 1942 German 
propaganda emphasized the controlling influence which the Party 
had in local government, an influence that extended to the 
masses as well as to the officials. “It is a particular task of 
the Gau Offices for Communal Politics,” explained a leading 
Berlin paper, “ to observe the effect of war measures on the 
morale of the people and to watch how the officials carry out 
those measures” (74). 

It would be wrong to assess the task of this Security Service 
simply as an instrument to furnish material for the repression of 
hostile elements. It has, in addition, the function of testing the 
public morale and thus of gaining vantage points for the direction 
and, if needed, readjustment of policy. It is fairly obvious that 
no dictatorship, or any system lacking the democratic structure 
of the Western Powers, can do without such a barometer. This 
holds good particularly regarding the reactions to economic 
measures. In a parliamentary state parliament and the press 
provide the channels through which public opinion finds its 
outlet. Information and criticism arc advanced directly in open 
discussion between government, parliament and people. In a 
non-parliamcntary state, the rulers have to explore the reactions 
of the masses to government measures by special devices and 
channels, not running from below to above, but planted on the 
masses below from their rulers above. This function of enquiring 
into the morale of the controlled by a special apparatus directed 
by' the controllers could at one time be also observed in Soviet 
Russia. In the ’thirties, Stalin, in order to keep in touch with 
the people, cmployctl a special staff of about one hundred 
persons, selected from the highest Soviet officials and their wives. 

1 heir job was similar to that of the mass-observ'ation practised 
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in the Anglo-Saxon countries, with the difference that in the 
latter the results of the observation have been made public, 
whilst in Russia they were reserved for the information of the 
rulers only. As to Germany, the historian of the Third Reich 
will do well not to underrate the importance of the reports on 
morale furnished regularly by the various regional offir^es of the 
SD. 



CHAPTER IV 

ORGANIZED HELL: THE CONCENTRATION CAMP 

I. “I Shall Spread Terror** 

Many a German of the older generation, when asked, during 
the first years of the Third Reich, what he thought of concentra- 
tion camps, would express his horror and disgust, but hasten 
to assure you that they were only a temporary irtstitution, a by- 
product of revolutionary change, which would soon disappear 
after the final establishment of the r<^gime. Women, particu- 
larly, impressed by the emotional appeal of Hitler’s mass meet- 
ings, were confident that Hitler himself could have no idea of 
what was going on in the concentration camps or he would 
undoubtedly stop such a revival of medieval barbarism. In any 
regime — so ran their argument — subordinates make mistakes, 
but it is not fair to put the onus for their blunders or wrongs on 
to the leading personalities. I heard it once said by an English 
sympathizer of the Nazis that the FUhrer could as little be made 
responsible for the cruel happenings in the concentration camps 
as Qiiecn Victoria for certain events in the camps erected for 
women and children during the Boer War. Naturally, the Nazi 
propagandists, at home and abroad, did their best to encourage 
tliis legend. 

'riic concentration camp is, as every careful reader of Mein 
Kampf can see, the clear outcome of Hitler’s mass psychology. 
Hitler never made any bones about his view that masochism 
is the basic attitude of the masses and that the necessary supple- 
ment in their treatment by their rulers must be sadism. “ What 
they want,” he declared in 1927, ” is the victory of the stronger 
and the annihilation or the unconditional surrender of the 
weaker” (i). Hitler has always regarded fear as the basic 
motive of the masses. 'Fo him the people not only need fear, 
they also alone respect the st.ite executive that knows how to work 
upon it. People acknowledge brutality and physical strength, 
then cry for someone ” to frighten them and make them shudder- 
ingly submissive ”. Hitler is deeply c»)nvinccd that the masses 
to-day, as in the days of the Romans, need bread and shows that 
give them a thrill ot horror. In a democratic society people find 
an outlet for their horror-instinct either by reading about some 
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actual case of murder, or by absorbing detective thrillers. In a 
Fascist dictatorship the whispers of political murder and cruelty 
put detective stories in the shade. Only a few intimates from 
the “ Inner Circle ” were allowed by Hitler to learn of his real 
ideas of the political value of concentration camps. To them 
the Ftihrer expounded his mass-psychology with cynical frank- 
ness and complete indifference towards the life of the individual. 
Hitler made it clear that brutality paid, because it created fear, 
fear of frightfulness. “ Terror,** Hitler once explained to 
Rauschning, “ is the most effective political instrument . . . 
it is my duty to make use of foety means of training the German 
people to severity, and to prepare them for war” (2). A truly 
Machiavellian line and a far-seeing one ; for not only was it 
Hitler’s aim to cause fear, but to cause it suddenly. He has 
always believed in ” Blitz ** methods and he deliberately applied 
shock tactics against the inner foe before using them against the 
exterior enemy. 

I shall spread terror [he said in 1933] by the surprise employ- 
ment of all my measures. The important thing is the sudden 
shock of an overwhelming fear of death. Why should I use 
different methods against my internal political opponents ? I’hese 
so-called atrocities spare me a hundred thousand individual actions 
against disobedience and discontent. People will think twice 
before opposing us when they hear what to expect in the camps (3). 

Thus the concentration camps have above all the function of a 
deterrent. Only few understood in 1933 and 1934 that the 
cruelties of the camps were carefully conceived and carried out. 
Rauschning, however, early realized that there was method 
behind this sadistic madness. ” The cruelty of a nature in- 
creasingly refined dealt out then and later by the SS and the 
SA to political opponents was part of a political plan” (4). 
Technically the concentration camp is based on the conception 
of “ protective custody ’*. This German concept had a 
different meaning in pre-Nazi days. Then, it referred to the 
detention of a person who was innocent but, having contracted 
the animosity of the mob, had to be detained by the police 
for his own safety. Himmler theoretically maintained this 
concept and once defined it to American journalists as ” the 
detention of a person to protect him from the fury of the 
masses” (5). Actually, the protection of the individual from 
the mob changed to that of the mob from the individual — a 
slight enough difference on paper, but one which in reality cost 
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many innocent lives. Himmler even went one better by claim- 
ing that the main task of the concentration camp is “re- 
education ”, “ to fit the prisoner for the type of life he will have 
to lead in the Third Reich” (6). 

It is most difficult, if not impossible, to estimate correctly 
the number of persons detained in concentration camps of the 
Reich since 1933. As far as can be seen from limited evidence, 
there have been two “peak periods” between Spring 1933 
and Autumn 1939 : one at the beginning, in 1933, and the other 
after the pogroms in November 1938. The German Government 
gave some figures in 1933 and 1934 which, of course, have to 
be taken with caution (7). In July 1933 the number of political 
prisoners for the entire Reich were given as 18,000, of whom 
two-thirds had been arrested by the Prussian Gestapo. In 
March 1934, according to a statement by Diels to the Foreign 
Press Association, 9,000 were still detained, including 200 women, 
whilst some 30,000 had passed through the camp. Diels inci- 
dentally, took pains to explain that the camps would most 
probably be liquidated within two years, although they had 
been intended for ten. There was indeed a decrease in the 
numbers of camps between June 1933 and June 1934; for instance, 
in the Berlin district the figure went down from 14 in summer 
1933, to 2 in October 1934. On the other hand, at the end of 
1938, in the camp of Buchenwald near Weimar, no less than 
about 10,000 Jews were confined (8). 

2. Categories of Prisoners 

One of the strangest features in the structure of the con- 
centration camjxs is the elaborate system of divisions under 
which the victims arc organized. This system originated partly 
in the German bent for punctilious organization, partly in the 
Fascist craving for ‘‘ order ”, and is modelled on the army 
pattern with its many ranks and branches. It offers an outlet 
for the urge to humiliate the hapless victims and to make their 
” crimes ” visible. It presents one more device of branding the 
” enemies of the state ”. Most camps were organized after the 
model of Dachau, with a commandant and a deputy-com- 
mandant, who were the superiors of about 30 non-commissioned 
officers, each of them in charge of one barrack, and controlling 
the barrai'k and room orderlies, and the gang-leaders. 

All the prisoners, oflicially labelled ” people under protective 
custotly ”, were marked by triangles on their garments, which 
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for the sake of easy identification were fixed on the left breast 
and the right trouser leg. In all cases these triangles were 
placed with the apex downwards ; Jews, however, were given 
an additional yellow triangle turned upwards, and those branded 
as “ race polluters ” who were suspected of forbidden intimate 
relations with “ Aryan ” women, had to wear over the yellow 
triangle another striped with black. The following categories 
were recognizable with the help of different colouu : 

The “real criminals*’ were “Green”. 

The political prisouere were “ Red ”. 

The “ work-shys ” were “ Black ”. 

The emigrants were “ Blue ”. 

The Bible Students were “ Mauve 

The Homosexuals were “ Pink ” (9). 

It largely depended on chance and circumstances into which 
category a man was put. Often the most heterogeneous elements 
were clubbed together. The “ Work-shy ” and “ Asocial ” 
included tramps and beggars, labourers who liad refused to 
work on State motor roads or to comply with some trivial order 
issued by the “ Labour Front ” and also employers who had been 
denounced by some artful employee. One man was branded as 
“work-shy” because he had changed his job three times in one 
year — each time by order of an official of the Labour Front (10). 
In addition some idle sons of rich landowners and entire tribes 
of gypsies and numerous drunkards were incorporated in this 
group. In Buchcnwald it was the second largest in 1938. There 
were no tramps and vagabonds amongst them, but instead some 
technical workers who had left low-paid employment to obtain 
higher positions and had been denounced to the Gestapo by the 
Labour Exchange (ii). 

The “ real criminals ” were not in “ protective custody ” but 
in “ preventive custody ”. Some of them had committed 
serious crimes, whilst others had been ostracizerl for minor 
charges, which in some cases they had atoned ffir ten or fifteen 
years before. Some had been arrested only on account of the 
incidental finding of some local Nazi who had unearthed a 
dusty file of long-forgotten misdeeds. Particularly with Jews, 
former convictions, often dated back to a decade or more, were 
used as a convenient pretext. Thus, a breach of traffic regula- 
tions or similar trifling offence was sufficient to stamp a man 
as a criminal (12). By this primitive but cunning technique, 
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the Nazis succeeded in transforming a good many reputable 
people, business men and university teachers, into “ criminals 
It was one of the paradoxical facts of the concentration camps* 
social order that these so-called “criminals” were supervised 
by older prisoners who were actually professional criminals. 
Theirs was the task of “ maintaining order ” and they were 
given full authority to punish other prisoners. Many of them 
tried to curry favour with the SS by rough treatment of their 
charges. 

The “ political prisoners *’ comprised men from all parties ; 
German Nationalists suffered the same fate as Communists, 
and Bavarian Catholics worked in the same gang as former 
Prussian Trade Union leaders. Members of the Schuschnigg 
cabinet were as badly treated as the Socialist ex-mayor of 
Vienna ; intellectuals, politicians, journalists, they were all 
labelled “ political prisoners ”. Before this war some ex-mem- 
bers of the Reichstag and of the regional Diets had already spent 
six years in Dachau. 

The “ emigrants ” consisted of people who had left Germany 
cither for good or temporarily and had made the crucial mistake 
of returning to see their relatives or friends in the Reich. Some 
of them were lured back to the fatherland by false promises or 
by force, with the help of unscrupulous agents abroad. In one 
case, a Social-Democrat, who had left Germany and settled 
in a town in Czechoslovakia, had been persuaded by some friends 
to join them in a motor ride across the border into Germany. 
When he was arrested, he realized too late that the good “ friends ” 
had been Nazi agents in disguise (13). 

The “ Earnest Bible Students ” had to suffer persecution on 
account of their faith in the “Jewish ” god Jehovah and for being 
conscientious objectors to any form of military service. At the 
same time they were in a better and worse position than the 
Jews. In a better, because they needed only to sign a renunci- 
ation of their faith to gain full liberty, whereas a Jew could not 
undo the “ curse “ of belonging to a hated race — in a worse 
position, because the Nazis hated the more people who were 
not by birth excluded from joining them and from conforming 
to their creed, but who obstinately refused to do so. 

Other groups who brought down a special Nazi wrath on 
themselves were the gypsies, tlie liomosexuals and the “ race 
polluters Apparently it w.as the intention of the Nazi authori- 
ties to exterminate the gypsies whom they regard as “ asocial ” 
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and inferior. The number of homosexuals was small and “ they 
all claimed to have been arrested as the result of denunciation 
or of unfortunate accidents ** (14). It has been a favourite 
tactic of the secret police to charge those it dislikes with this 
offence (15). 

As to the “ race polluters in many cases, their detention 
in a concentration camp threw a significant light on the endeavour 
of the Gestapo to establish itself as a court of its own. For it 
revised the judgment of ordinary courts, that had either acquitted 
the accused from lack of evidence or had promulgated light 
sentences only (16). The branding of sexual relations declared 
taboo by the State as an all-powerful “ super-ego ”, has been 
extended during the war to “ relations ” between German 
women and members of conquered nations such as prisoners of 
war and workers. Here the Gestapo technique combines the 
punishment of the concentration camp with a public announce- 
ment of the cases in the local press, intended to act as a 
deterrent. 

For instance, in January 1943, the Breslau local press carried 
this announcement from the Rekhsfuhrer SS and Chief of the 
German Police : 

The German citizens Marie Werner, nie Exner of Hohendorf, 
Kreis Habelschwerdt, Hedwig Mann, of KicsHngswakIc, Kreis 
Habelschwerdt, Agnes Koljcrlcin, nee Warionenko, of Ncu- 
Altmanndorf, Kreis Frankenstein, have been imprisoned in a 
concentration camp on December 8, November 20 and January 7 
respectively, for getting in touch with a Ukrainian for dislionourablc 
purposes. Further the German citizens Agnes Hoffmann, nSe Ast, 
of Wikoline, Kreis Guhrau, and Hedwig Kretschmer, nie Tomitzek, 
of Kuhnau, Kreis Guhrau, have !)ccn imprisoned in a concentration 
camp on December 1 1 and 29, for dishonourably contacting a 
Pole. 

The German citizen Erna Liche, of Deutschhammer, has been 
confined in a Youth Protection Camp on January 13, for dis- 
honourably getting in touch with a Pole. 

3. Degrees of Punishment 

Perhaps most striking in the life of the concentration camp 
is the strange contrast between its monotony and the variety of 
possible tortures intended to cause both pain and fear. Hard 
labour for ten hours continuously, the many chicaneries connected 
with articles used in the daily routine, the blows and humiliation 
by the SS men, the specific torture instrument, all this created 
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an atmosphere of gloomy uncertainty. “One of the hellish 
features of concentration camp imprisonment is precisely this 
nerve-shattering uncertainty ’* (i6a). 

In an army “ spit and polish ” is part of the traditional 
routine and through it of the military ideology. Every soldier 
must conform to the code, and in doing so share the honour of 
this institution. In a concentration camp, however, the same 
spit and polish is a means of chicanery, of making life un- 
comfortable and of humiliating the prisoner. This started in 
the morning with the making of the bed. “ The beds were not 
primarily for sleeping in ” reported an ex-prisoner of Dachau 
camp (17). “ Their essential function was that they had to be 

made. These beds filled our life with apprehension. . . . The 
eating utensils were made of the most treacherous material, a 
particularly shiny and easily marked aluminium alloy ... the 
usual punishment for a stain was an hour’s hanging on the tree. 
The drinking glass was equally dangerous. . . . Most danger- 
ous of all were tooth-brushes, for a tiny crumb hidden at the 
roots of the brush might easily escape the most vigilant eye, and 
that again meant an hour’s hanging. . . . Our boots had to be 
a])solutcly spotless.” In a similar way work in the concentration 
camp was not looked upon mainly from its utility value. It 
was above all a means to damage and hit the man who had to 
carry it out. Work liad no rational purpose except that of 
increasing the burden and torture of the unfortunate prisoners. 
They usually toiled on and on “ without rhyme or reason ” 
and it happened that they had to move a rubble heap from one 
point to another, only to move it back again to the old place 
altcrwards (18). In Buchenwald camp the prisoners (eighty 
per cent, of whom had never done manual labour before) were 
ordered to carry stone blocks “ so heavy that the effort of lifting 
would have seemed considerable even to a navvy in good train- 
ing ”. The weight of the stones that had to be carried to a 
place a mile away was such that ” it took several men to lift 
the block on to the shoulders of the person who had to carry 
it (19). Kvcntually thirty out of one hundred prisoners 
collapsed and two of these died. 

This, incidentally, was work and not yet punishment. A 
scale ot punishments inflicted on the unhappy inmates was 
elaborate. It aimed at making their lives so uncomfortable and 
miserable that many would prefer death to so wretched a life. 
Though the behaviour of the SS guards was often erratic, the 
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following catalogue of punishments practised emerges from the 
various published accounts of former prisoners : 

Degradation is equivalent to humiliation, as the pristUiers are 
regarded and treated as “ dangerous criminals ” and henceforth 
known by numbers only (20). Convict uniform and the shaving 
of the head underline the position of outcasts. The levelling 
down imposed also finds its expression in the regulation that all 
prisoners must address each other with Dm ” instead of the 
more polite “ Any attempt at privacy is impossible. 

Another part of systematic degradation is constrnt abuse by 
the guards, the prisoners having no outlet for their feelings of 
resentment and depression and being forced to remain passive 
without the possibility of answering back. 

Although life in a concentration camp is a strange mixture of 
pedantic regularity and brutal arbitrariness, its routine takes second 
place to the fertile imagination which again and again invents new 
ways of discomfort and pain for the helpless victims. No possible 
means of making life desperate and wretched arc forbidden. 

There are several methods of inflicting severe physical pain ; 
one is flogging, a procedure which took place in lluchcnwalil 
at the afternoon roll-call. Like a scene from Dante’s sinister 
Purgatorio, the penalties, fixed beforehand, were read out. 
The prisoner had to step forward and was lashed to a board ; 
two guards stood one on each side with riding whips and admin- 
istered twenty-five strokes on the buttocks. A stoic attitude was 
expected from the victim, because if he cried out the strokes 
were increased up to thirty-five. “The guards used all their 
force, sometimes springing into the air so as to bring the arm 
down with increasing momentum.” After the flogging the men 
had to stand to attention with their faces to the wall until the 
end of the roll-call. Often while two hefty SS men carried out 
the sentence a third would hold the victim’s jaws together to stifle 
any cries. In summer 1938, hardly a day passed in Buchenwald 
camp without cases of flogging, the number of whi( h was given 
by one former prisoner as from two to ten, by another as several 
every day (21). 

The “ treeing ” of a prisoner is another characteristic form of 
punishment. The victim has to fetch a heavy pole and set it 
into a hole in the ground. He is hung up three metres from the 
ground by the arms, which are violently bent back for this pur- 
pose (22). A remarkable sadistic inventiveness has been shown 
by the guards in developing the possibilities of this torture. 
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If only a slight offence had been committed, the priMners 
would be bound to the tree in such a way that they stood facing it, 
and as if embracing it, their hands pinioned together. The strara 
that bound them would be pulled so tight that they could barely 
move. The guards would now play “merry-go-round” with 
them, that is, they would force them to make their way round and 
round the tree. If they could not move quickly enough it was 
usual to help them by kicking their ankles (23). 

A more severe form of the same punishment often ended 
fatally. The victim would be strapped to the tree, facing out- 
wards, his arms pulled back and round the tree-trunk and then 
bound together, the thighs and feet sufficiently tight to stop the 
circulation of the blood. The prisoner would be left hanging 
in this position for hours at a time. These barbaric tortures 
were by no means exceptional ; in Buchenwald they happened 
daily (24). The cruellest punishment, work in the stone quarry, 
was nothing but a death-trap. An exhausted prisoner falling 
behind his companions would be driven out of the line by his 
guard towards the SS post, who without more ado would shoot 
him “ while attempting to escape ” ; or he would be pushed on 
to the highway near the quarry and forced in front of a heavy 
lorry driven by another SS man, more often than not with fatal 
results. 

There were other methods of a more refined brand of sadism, 
punitive overtime and drill for instance. Punitive overtime was 
a chastisement for an alleged offence at work. After the evening 
roll-call the victim would be made to continue working until 
shortly before the “ lights out ” signal was given. A man would 
be called “ la/y ” when he was slow, “ loitering ” when he 
rested for .1 moment, and “ unwilling ” when he was clumsy or 
physically incapable of carrying out the task. Again the factor 
of uncertainty would be played upon, for such punitive over- 
time might last one month, two months or even longer, and only 
on the last day would the prisoner learn that it had come to an 
end. Even worse was punitive drill. For instance the “ frog- 
hop ”, when the man had to hop along in a crouching position 
” after ten hours of back-breaking toil ”. As many of the men 
collapse there follows a torrent of curses, blows and kicks (25). 

Dadiau camp even boasted a special ‘“punitive company” 
of its own. Strictly isolated from other prisoners, they had to 
carry <nit the hardest tasks and were directed by the most brutal 
overseers .\dditional taboos were imposed upon them. 
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They were prevented from writing letters and could only receive 
ten marks from home every three months as compared with the 
fifteen marks allowed every week to the ordinary prisoner. This 
practically deprived them of the chance to buy additional food. 
At one time the Jewish prisoners in Buchenwald had their rations 
halved on the pretext that “ they had been throwing bread 
away ”. The unfortunate men were expected to do hard labour 
on the strength of “ a quarter of a litre of acorn coffee in the 
morning, half a litre of soup at mid-day, and half a pound of 
bread with a smear of margarine and a little brawn in the even- 
ing ”. On three successive Sundays the prisoners received no 
food at all, but were required to work as usual (27). 

In Dachau, as well as in Buchenwald, there was a canteen 
where prisoners could buy food. They were allowed to receive 
money from their homes, but no food parcels, as the official 
slogan ran “ everything could be bought in the camp This 
was, however, just another ill-concealed trick played upon them, 
for the canteen was badly stocked and the prices high. In 
Buchenwald it was impossible to buy bread and often nothing 
but lemonade powder was available. Owing to shortage of 
goods the canteen had to close from time to time, and then set 
in the golden time for the Black Market, run by the professional 
criminals who were in charge of the barracks. I’hey made full 
use of this chance of enriching themselves. The prices for 
sausages, tobacco and chocolate rose from 300 to 600 per cent. 
To the prisoners this exploitation was, in a way, but a milder 
form of punishment. 

4. The Behaviour of SS Guards 

As we have seen, the cruelty shown to political opponents 
and others was deliberately planned. Therefore, it is only 
logical that the authorities purposely selected persons with an 
inborn streak of cruelty. Competent observers have agreed that 
the members of the SS Death’s Head Formations, who formed 
the guards of the concentration camps, were mostly asocial 
and abnormal types. “ Notorious drunkards and criminals were 
selected from the military organization of the Party and placed 
in special sub-divisions ” (28). A German ex-officer and Catholic 
youth leader, who spent four years in the clutches of the Gestapo 
and now lives in the U.S.A., deduced from the “ fantastic and 
inhuman cruelties ” he saw perpetrated by concentration camp 
officials that they arc “ especially picked for the job after proving 
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abnormal sadism and even degeneracy ’* (29). A German 
bank clerk, who had been an officer in the last war, and though 
a Nationalist was not a member of the Party, told the present 
writer in 1934 that he had had an opportunity of visiting a 
concentration camp near Hamburg and was disgusted with 
the marked criminal types he had found in charge of it. He 
regarded the fact that they were all ex-convicts who had been 
deliberately chosen as a stain on the honour of a regime which 
he otherwise welcomed. What he overlooked, and millions of 
other Germans with him, was that this feature was not incidental 
but a deliberate consequence of a regime based on terror. 

If we try to analyse the motives from which the SS guards 
acted, at least three of them become evident : firstly, asocial 
and criminal elements wanted to satisfy their perverted instincts ; 
secondly, they strove to give satisfaction to their superiors and 
were ruled by fear of cruelty and by hope of promotion ; thirdly, 
fanaticism played a big part. Many SS men undoubtedly 
believed what they were told, i.e. that the defenceless prisoners 
were sons of the devil, “ enemies of the Reich whose des- 
tructive trends must be crushed at any price. Some of them 
may have been a brutalized edition of Don Qpixote fighting 
against a fictitious enemy. As to the second motive, it should 
not be overlooked that the life of the SS guards supervising 
concentration camps was, even judged by low standards, far from 
being enviable. This held good as much in the beginning as at 
the end of the first decade of Nazi rule over Germany. A 
former prisoner at a moorland camp in the Rhineland (Borger- 
moor) in 1933-4 <liscovcred that the SS spent their time olT 
duty in boredom and drinking bouts. “ They felt themselves 
like exiles.” F.ir away from any towns, they were thrown back 
upon tiiemselves for entertainment (30). Similarly, an Ameri- 
can journalist who visited Dachau in 1941 was more impressed 
by the conditions under which the guards themselves had to 
live than by tlie unhappy lives of tlie prisoners. ‘‘ Their barracks 
are as barrtm and cold as the rooms inhabited by the prisoners, 
and their food is no better.” I’hcy are constantly threatened 
by their sujieriors and it is ” by no means uncommon for a guard 
siuUlenly to find himself an inmate undergoing the torture he 
was p(Mhajis too gentle iti dealing out to the prisoners” (31). 
I’he comjjositc picture arrived at by a study of various printed 
re|>orts by ex-prison<>rs, seems to indicate that whilst all the men 
in charge ot barracks were asocial criminals, many of the ordinary 
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SS men guarding the camps were fanatics who did a brutal job 
because they were told to do it “ for the sake of Fuhrer and 
Reich Besides the specialist in sadism, who owing to a peculiar 
kink indulged in one favourite method of maltreating prisoners, 
was the young fanatic to whom a barbaric behaviour gradually 
became a habit which he rationalized as part of his duty as a true 
Nazi and German. A former prisoner of Buchenwald Camp, 
a Christian non-Aryan, described the SS men employed in the 
camp in summer 1938 as “ mostly very young men of 17-20 who 
had been specially ‘ trained ’ for the purpose In spite of their 
youth “ they were already so brutalized and sadistic that it was 
a constant wonder to Herr Z. how it could have been brought 
about ” (32). Another witness, an Austrian prisoner in Dachau, 
shared this amazement at the possibility of ordinary youngsters 
being transformed into systematic torturers : 

As we marched past the SS-barracks tlie boys who were off 
duty used to crowd to the windows and make more or loss witty 
remarks. They looked just like other mischievous boys of their 
class, and I often asked myself whether they were really the same 
creatures who tormented us when they were on duty. Having 
sons of my own, I was filled with vague desj)air as the realization 
came to me that these children were deliberately trained to become 
beasts (33). 

The paramount psychological question “ how is such be- 
haviour possible ? ” cannot be answered by any hasty generaliza- 
tions or attractive formulas. Without deep-rooted sadistic 
instincts as a potential in human nature no Himmler would have 
the slightest chance of carrying out mass torture. Sadism lias 
been described by a p.sycho-analyst as the impulse “ to have 
complete mastery over another person, to make of him the help- 
less object of our will, to become the absolute ruler over him, 
to become his God, to do with him as one pleases ” (34). There 
can hardly be any greater dependence of the ruled upon the 
ruler than that prevailing in a concentration camp. The victim 
is entirely helpless and completely at the mercy of his overseer 
who has total mastery over his life and death. It is the irrational 
character of sic volo sic jubeo, in its crudest form, 'fhe prisoner 
is divested of his quality as a human being and can be treated 
as a dog or as a tree or as lifeless matter. This state has not 
only caused arbitrary wounding and killing, but also less danger- 
ous but more grotesque situations, with a pointed discrepancy 
between the commanded action and the feelings of those forced 
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to cany it out. For instance, in Dachau, the young SS-men 
superimposed their own habit of singing upon their charges 
whilst marching them to work. The prisoners had to obey 
and to sing some stupid ditty. Those who did not display 
sufficient zest were frequently struck with the rifle butt, others 
received blows for no reason whatever (35). 

A mere description of the nature of the sadistic drive does 
not yet account for the sudden mass appearance of sadistic 
behaviour. As we have seen, such behaviour has been carefully 
planned and favoured by the ruling clique of the regime, but 
it could only succeed because the seed fell on unusually fertile soil. 
In this connection it should not be overlooked that, since the end 
of the last war, homosexuality has played a large role in Ger- 
many, particularly in the male youth organizations. It is well 
known that the romantic German Youth Movement of the 
’twenties had strong though idealized homosexual tendencies, 
which have even been eulogized in pseudo-philosophical litera- 
ture.* Even the exclusive circle of poets and historians round 
the much celebrated Stefan George was not entirely free of 
them, this perversion appearing in a “ higher ” aesthetic and in 
a “ lower ” commonplace and vulgar edition. In the ’thirties 
homosexuality took a political turn by dominating the leading 
S A circles round SA Chief Rohm. After his violent death Hitler, 
in his explanatory speech, castigated the immoral perversion of 
the Rohm clique. Whilst Himmler, personally, seems to have 
waged war on homosexuals and even branded them in con- 
centration camps by special colours, there is no evidence to 
show that the vice has decreased in a state controlled by huge 
masculine organizations as is the Third Reich. A British Con- 
sular official who stayed in Germany from 1932-9 has testified 
that “ sexual perversion, and in particular homosexuality, are 
prevalejit in Germany ”, and has suggested that mass sexual 
perversity is partly responsible for the waves of sadistic cruelty in 
that country (36). As the psycho-analyst alone will be able to 
disentangle the hidden correlation between sadism and homo- 
sexuality, the contemporary historian has to confine hinisclf to 
registering their striking co-existencc. 

As early as 1933 the political tone set by the leading SS group 
in one concentration camp (Borgermoor) at least could be 
explained only by “ their per\’ersc sexuality ” which particularly 

* Srr, ft)r iii.si.iii( c, \.iriiniN uiitings b> II. Bluhcr and G. Wynckrn, publi.shed 
dining and altrr the last 
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accounted for the Jew-baiting in the style of Julius Streicher. 
These men came from “ the better classes ” and included a 
declasse young teacher, a man with a polytechnical education 
and another who played the flute and read Nietzsche. In this 
connection, the social composition of the SS guards in Bdrger- 
moor is of interest as it can be regarded to some extent as typical 
of the early years of the Nazi regime. Twenty per cent, were 
workers, another 20 per cent, belonged to the intelligentsia, in 
the wider sense of the word, i.e. unemployed engineers with 
university training, technicians, teachers and students. The 
bulk (60 per cent.) consisted of the sons of impoverished trades- 
people, innkeepers, post office and railway officials, all men 
without means and without the chance of a regular career. 
The role of economic and social insecurity in the making of 
these camp guards is thus considerable and lias very likely 
accentuated their potential sadistic drives (37). The sadistic 
atmosphere in these camps has been so often described that 
it would be pointless to go into details. “ Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here ! ” was the invisible inscription over every 
entrance gate. Buffeting, kicking and bastonading with steel 
rods was part of everyday routine. Some guards never spoke 
to a prisoner without hitting him across the inoutli with the back 
of the hand (38). 

The all-round cruelty and humiliation, arranged “ according 
to plan ”, was intensified by the sadistic obsession of certain 
guards and overseers. There was the specialist, indulging in 
the throwing of stones at prisoners engaged in heavy work, and 
the other smacking them while marching past. There was a 
minor tyrant who suffered from a “ make the men stand mijtioii- 
Icss ” complex, who “ liked to have all prisoners leap to their feet 
with such a thunder that the entire room would shake whenever 
he entered ” (39). He satisfied his particular lust by making 
all prisoners stand as straight as pokers, and by beating up and 
kicking those who did not. Another SS man in the same camp 
was a boot-fctisliist obsessed by the idea that the prisoner’s boots 
had to be highly polished and must not show the slightest trace of 
dirt. Otherwise, severe and painful punishment was in store for 
the “ culprit ”. Others were given to a similar complex directed 
towards a towel and tooth-brush parade. Whilst some of these 
men were undoubtedly pathological, it must not be overlooked 
that the planners of these camps, by putting them in charge of 
prisoners, encouraged them to give free rein to their perversions. 
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By contrast to these sadistic “ specialists ”, in nearly all the 
camps there are apparently a small number of guards or SS 
leaders who are “ abnormal ” in the opposite direction, and show 
no traces of the standardized cruel behaviour. In Dachau the 
SS official in charge of the canteen spoke to prisoners in a normal 
tone, treated them courteously and never beat any of them (40). 
Another rare bird, in the same camp, was a SS block leader of 
aristocratic descent who always behaved decently (41). In 
Buchenwald, too, prisoners encountered “ a very small minority ” 
of SS men who did not maltreat them (42). Sadistic behaviour 
is always provoked by the display of physical or mental weakness. 
The sadist of power-politics instinctively despises the weak and 
acknowledges the strong. At the same time, this behaviour, 
when displayed by a member of the lower classes, often prefers 
socially and/or intellectually superior types as target. During 
the pogrom period, at the end of 1938, the young SS guards in 
the concentration camp of Sachsenhausen, near Berlin, singled 
out Jews for torture who were elderly, corpulent, bearing out- 
standing physical features of their race, and belonging to the 
upper classes, such as rabbis, professors and lawyers. On the 
other hand young Jews of a more sportive type received much 
l)cttcr treatment. Social humiliation was particularly accentuated 
against a former high official of the law, who had made the 
mistake of mentioning his title, and against the owner of a chain 
of well-known restaurants (42a). Thus, coupled with the primi- 
tive instinct of sadism, aiming at hurting the weak, goes a feeling 
of triumphant revenge against the socially unfrocked, who until 
r<-cently had been the subject of ill-concealed envy. The Jews 
and other victims are in this context a kind of substitute. ^Vhilst 
tliey have Ijcen dethroned there remained thousands of Gentile 
“ high-ups ”, firmly in tlic saddle, even during the Nazi regime. 
In tliis way, maltreating the weak few is an “ Ersatz ” for Ijcing 
prevented from bringing down the still superior many. They 
sometimes tried to ease their conscience by explaining to the 
jnisoners that they could do m)thing to improve conditions and 
tli.u they were bound by the orders from their superiors. Such 
peojde .ire failures from the point of view of the planners of 
concentration camps ; if they dare to sympathize with a prisoner, 
they run tlie risk of quickly sharing his late and might even be 
shot by their eomr.ides. 
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5. Prisoners amongst Themselves 

From the detached point of view of descriptive sociology, a 
concentration camp represents a strangely unique social situation. 
There people are thrown together into a helpless position of 
terror, people of all ages, professions, social origins and political 
or religious convictions. As in an army, these men are subject 
to rule and command, but their life is not, as in an army, based 
on a code of “ honour but is overshadowed by the grim 
label of “ dishonour and disgrace ” branded on them by ruthless 
persecution. How do these men get on with each other under 
the impact of such unnatural and sinister circumstances ? Two 
cross tendencies strike the eye of the observer : from the levelling 
downwards imposed on them by the Nazis has sprung much 
practical comradeship, yet v/ith it goes a sharpening of the innate 
characteristics of the various human types. 

The enforced use of the familiar “ Du ” in addressing one 
another is intended to obliterate all social and economic differ- 
ences between them. Undoubtedly, in some instances, it causes a 
certain satisfaction to those less privileged in ordinary life ; 
they soon realize that property and education mean very little 
in this veritable hell. Peter Wallner reports that in Dachau 
many prisoners “ who were neither superior nor reserved in their 
manner, but merely maintained their bearing ” often received a 
sharp reminder of their common insignificance : “You arc no 
better than me ” was a phrase frequently heard (43). Some 
men who had to some extent proved to be failures in life, detested 
and abused those who had achieved something. But this feature 
should be seen in its true perspective. If there was on the one 
hand a good deal of antagonism, misunderstanding and irrita- 
bility, there was on the other an astonishing amount of silent 
comradeship and mutual assistance. As often in life, a situation 
of equal treatment, or rather equal maltreatment led to a 
marked inequality of reactions.* The unusual social situation 
showed up the various characters in their true light — it had a 
revealing function. “ All masks arc removed in a camp and a 
man’s real character stands revealed. The brave man is coura- 
geous, the coward is more miserable, the egotist manifests his 
worst traits and the good comrade shows himself as the noblest 

* There was, however, an inequality of physical equipment for, naturally, prisoners 
toughened by their civil life — farmers, laboureis, mec hanics— stood a much better 
chance of survival than shopkeepers and intellectuals. 
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type of this inferno” (44). It is interesting that a well-known 
English writer had a similar experience in another emergency 
situation, when he sailed on board a refugee ship from Gibraltar 
to England, after the fall of France in summer 1940. It seemed 
to him, too, that “ the selfish become more selfish and the un- 
selfish more unselfish ” (45). In the concentration camp, people 
who early in life had been disciplined by a powerful collective 
such as an army or revolutionary party, have shown a strong 
spirit of comradeship. This applied to army officers, ex-soldiers 
and Communists alike. On the other hand, very little comradely 
spirit is said to have been displayed in the Dachau camp “ by 
tradesmen, many former public officials and a large number of 
intellectuals ”. They behaved as individualists “ who could not 
find their places in this mass of men . . . they lacked the neces- 
sary training ” (46). 

It speaks for itself that in the police prison of Moabit, where 
the treatment was less cruel than in a concentration camp, little 
fellowship amongst the prisoners could be found. The only idea 
was that of self-preservation ; “ each looked only to easing his 
own situation ”, and this was especially true of former Nazis, who 
for one reason or another had fallen into disgrace and now hoped 
to regain favour by informing the authorities about their fellow 
prisoners. They seized any opportunity to denounce them (47). 

Before the war the much hunted Communists displayed such 
a high standard of discipline and comradeship that even prisoners 
who, as convinced Catholics, were Jiostile to the Communist 
ideology, paid a tribute to it. One of them testified that he had 
never seen “ a more comradely spirit and selfless assistance than 
amongst tlic Communist prisoners ” (48). Another Catholic 
c.\-prisoncr, who had been subjected to cruel treatment in the 
Gestapo headquarters, sliarcd this opinion, observing that “ the 
identical horrors developed an instant, unquestioning camara- 
derie. Back in my cell, a Communist gave me his shirt, another 
washed my face. For liours two of them supported me as I 
crouched on a cot . . 149). 

Apiirt from sucli political groups, forming a nucleus of 
piMctical comrad(\ship, there were, in most camps, closer tics 
between the meinbejs of one room who understood and assisted 
each otlier .is far .is possible. It was like an object lesson in 
Kropotkin's famous principle of “ Mutual Help ”. Mutual 
assist, incc materiali/ed more easily between pairs, who formed 
“ sacrificial friendships that helped them through the terrors 
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of the day ” (50). Such mutual comforting obviously has great 
psychological importance. From it sprang a kind of silent 
agreement that when the one suffered the other would succour 
and console him, and vice versa. They also co-operated in the 
managing of the daily tasks of barrack life such as, for instance, 
washing up, cleaning, etc. Sometimes two prisoners would pool 
all their money and would buy together the small goods available 
in the canteen. 

So far as generalizations from rather limited pre-war accounts 
on this subject are advisable, it appears that both the oldest and 
the youngest generations have suffered most. The plight of the 
elderly prisoners has been described. All had to perform the 
same tasks and to comply with the same pace, no matter whether 
they were twenty or sixty-five. Yet, Wallner found that the 
young comrades between eighteen and forty had less power of 
resistance than the men between forty and fifty-five. For 
whereas the older generation had been hardened in the tough 
school of the last war, the youngsters felt that “ they were being 
robbed of their youth ”. They had really nothing to look back on 
and hardly any hope for the future (51). 

Another striking difference was that between brain workers 
and manual workers. The latter had been trained in physical 
labour and could therefore do the enforced work in the con- 
centration camp much better than tlieir highbiow colleagues. 
But they also continued their earlier habit of pausing from time 
to time and this brought down on them the rage of the SS guards. 
Consequently they were often beaten ; unlike the intellectuals, 
they were slow in realizing that what mattered in these odious 
surroundings was appearances, not results, an appearance of 
continuous labour being the only means of placating the insidious 
guards. 

The devilish institution of the concentration camp has hung 
over Germany and progressively over Europe like a dark and 
frightening cloud. It has spread from Germany to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, to Poland and to Norway, to Greece, the Low 
Countries and to France. A whole technique of brutality has 
been gradually developed, and perhaps even incorporated in 
esoteric directives only accc.ssible to Gestapo officials. The 
scourge of the concentration camp covers all Europe ; only the 
nationality of the victims has changed and the reservoir from 
which they are drawn enlarged. The sjidism finds even worse 
outlets against foreigners. A Dutchman who had been in one 
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camp in Germany and two in Holland reported that the treatment 
meted out in the concentration camp in Germany was nothing 
compared with the cruelty displayed in the camps run by the 
Germans in Holland. In one of the latter victims were put 
into cells six feet by five feet. “Jews were beaten, starved and 
tortured until they could hardly stand. Weak starving people 
were forced to do work which is normally done by machines or 
horses. Those leaving the camp were human wrecks, physically 
crippled and mentally broken ** (52). This report was confirmed 
shortly afterwards by that of another Dutchman who had escaped 
from a concentration camp near Amersfoort (53). He, too, 
observed that many Dutchmen died as the result of brutal treat- 
ment, and many fainted regularly, aggravated by whipping. Both 
witnesses testified to the terrible treatment given to Russians in 
Dutch camps. In one case ninety-five out of one hundred 
Russians taken to a camp had perished under the most abomin- 
able circumstances. Ten years after their accession to power, 
the Nazis still maintained their practice of sending the bodies 
of the murdered from the camp to relatives on condition that they 
were buried immediately, without change of coffin. After the 
killing of the former Dutch Minister of Justice, Dr. Goseling, in 
Buchcnwald camp, relatives of Dutch victims were always 
informed that the cause of death was “ pneumonia ” — an impres- 
sive specimen of twentieth-century cynicism (54). 

No IK. - 'I’hf .idvancc of the Allied armies in 1944-45, both in the West and in the 
East, lias led to some grim revelations. To Rive only some especially drastic examples, 
at the Gestapo headquarters at Rennes and at Issy-les-Moulincaux near Paris, at 
the Dutch camp of Vught near Hci togenbosrh and at the Belgian camp of Breendonk 
near Antwerp inslninicnts of torture as well as traces of torturing itself have been 
fuuiul. On the conditions in Breendonk in particular, the British military authorities 
of the -it St Anny Group canied out a thorough enquiry, examining reports of victims 
and other witnesses. In Russia, in addition to official statements, British and 
American Press corres|xiiKlcnls were in a position t<» see for themselves the aftermath 
of the horrors of the «-onrentration camp of Majtlenek near Lublin (.Vugiisl 1944). 
This camp, unoflici.dly callwl by the Germans the Lublin Vermchtm^^la^er (annihila- 
tion t.iinp) in which Mctiins from aa nations found a ghastly end, had its own skilfully 
arranged gas-t h.uulx'rs and a crematorium presided over by a greedy .SS-inan, a 
iriie menhant of death. One British re|x>iter saw fifty biKlies the Germans tried to 
biun just hefoie their departure. On i\o\emljer 3, iqpj, according to captured 
Oslaixj gu.iids an«l suiMcmg prisoners, alx»ut i}1,<k)o' persons were killed in the 
ehambers and hv sluioting. In the storehouses the returning Ru.ssian army found 
stocks ot thous.iiuls ol pans of Ixuits and slux-s, be.aiing marks from all o\er Europe, 
and .^peli.^l looins for chilclr<-n’s clothes, men's hats, women’s corsets and handbags^ 
etc. ell . Mill h light w as also ihiown on the svstematic (ierinan melhrxls of destroying 
civili.ins Iw the iiials of some membc'is of an SS Sondtrkommando in Kharkov in 
Dciemlx i ion, ;"'d of a numlier of Russi.an collaborationists in Krasnodar in July 
'‘)f.3 (V)!. But It w.is |)i ih.ips only the overrunning of huge conccmraiion camps 
III the Reuh iiM-ll (siiih as Ihuheiiwald. Belsen and OhrdrulJ, in the spring ol 1945, 
wluih evpiiM-d to the world the full diinetiNions of the concentration camp as an 
unrivalled plav ground for svstematic cruelty and annihilation. 



PART III 


TERROR AND RESISTANCE 

CHAPTER I 

TECHNIQUES OF TERROR 
{Methods of Control and Annihilation) 

I. An Attitude of Contempt 

Behind the cunning devices and speedy action of the Secret 
Police as experienced from Fouch^ to Himmler, there is a certain 
basic conception of what man is and how he must be treated. 
This may not always be directly formulated ; it may even be 
deliberately hidden behind a smoke-screen of high-sounding 
words and patriotic gestures ; the fact remains that an autocratic 
regime is bound to adopt a rather negative view of man and an 
even more negative approach to him. Man is regarded as a 
partly weak, partly dangerous collective animal that can be 
kept in check by playing on its fears and by exploiting its lusts 
and desires ; an animal that can be eliminated as easily as 
a cockroach or a rabbit if only an efficient method is devised 
and carried out with superb indifference. This cold-blooded 
approach is best summed up by the utter <‘ontcmpt of the Devil 
in Goethe’s Faust : 

Denn allcs was besteht, 

1st wert, dass es zugrunde geht. 

(For everything that exists destrves but to perish.) 

At the same time this negative conception is markedly rational, 
for it implies that man is a bundle of instincts and emotions, 
easily perceptible and controllable, which, if necessary, can be 
annihilated by various specific techniques. Such an attitude is 
primarily based on rule by the inspiration of total fear. 

Whilst to the autocratic rulers the aspect of coercion is the 
central nerve in their sketch of human nature, it is only one of its 
three main nerves. Coercion, bribery and persuasion arc the 
three potential channels through which to get at man and to 
make him display the attitude required by the rulers. Translated 
into terms of practical policy the three nei-ves appear in the 
shape of terror, corruption and propaganda. The totalitarian 
*37 
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engineers either threaten man with dangerous insecurity, turning 
the screw on him by various forms of terror, or they promise 
him a deceptive security by the cash value of corruption or the 
mental opium of propaganda. In all these cases they reckon that 
man will eventually prefer the security of complete submission 
to the grave risks of an independent attitude. Many advantages 
of an economic or social kind are promised and sometimes 
granted. The mind of the masses is filled with colourful sug- 
gestions of what is marked as good or bad for them. It is the 
combination of these three agencies which constitutes the mental 
climate of a dictatorship. 

Terror, corruption and propaganda are only three different 
sides of the same triangle, and it is impossible to recognize its 
geometrical proportions without taking all three into consider- 
ation. All three aim at directing people according to a pre- 
conceived pattern of thought and action. They reduce them to 
an attitude of docile passivity and make them the mere object of 
intellectual hypnosis, however subtly applied. Man, when 
successfully approached by any of these three methods, does not 
act but reacts, he does not think but follows a stimulus. At 
the end he is enchained by fetters of which he is often only vaguely 
aware. There exist indeed close links between propaganda 
and terror, propaganda and corruption, which arc worth an 
intimate study.* The Secret Police is, however, mainly con- 
cerned with terror as a direct approach to rule, whilst propaganda 
and corruption serve it only as indirect instruments to achieve 
this aim. Here we must therefore concentrate on the aim of 
total control, which is only another expression for terror. Total 
control has a subjective as well as an objective side. Subjectively 
its exertion might help to satisfy certain power instincts or sadistic 
instincts on the part of those who exercise it ; objectively it creates 
a social milieu and atmosphere of its own and greatly moulds 
the pattern of behaviour as well as the relationship between the 
individuals in a given socict>. \Vhat is the goal, one has to ask, 
of a police system, based on and favouring total control ? 


Prevention the Aim of Total Control 

riie work of the Cicstapo is primarily directed at prevention. 
“ It is their aim and ambition to render harmless all efforts 
ilangcrous to the St.itc, before they can cause any damage.” 

• lor till- relationship between propaganda and terror, sec below, pp. 164-175. 
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This was said by a leading Gestapo official (i), according to 
whom punishable acts have to be prevented before they can be 
carried out by enquiring into their preconditions and by elimin- 
ating them ; they include “ the joining together of persons for a 
special purpose, the preparation of means, the propaganda of 
certain opinions and aims This deliberately vague definition 
leaves the door open for any arbitrary interpretation and can 
“ legalize ” any arbitrary operation. In order to know in time 
what migAt happen and be detrimental to the safety of the realm, 
a policy of continuous suspicion and distrust seems imperative. 
Heydrich, in an article in the law periodical, Deutsches Recht, has 
explained this preventive attitude of the Gestapo (2): “Accord- 
ing to the liberal school of thought,” he said, “ only action 
inimical to the state and the organization of the enemy of the 
state, which makes this action possible, has been combated. 
National Socialism, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
intellectual forces of the opponents. It is they whom it wants to 
reorganize and strike.” In other words, the Secret Police does 
not wait for the moment when it can catch an opponent in the 
act, but arrests and punishes in anticipation all those whom it 
suspects of intending to carry out such an act. Conservatives who 
utter a few words of criticism arc as much subject to the preventive 
care of the Secret Police as artists and scientists whose general 
outlook does not conform with that of National Socialism. 
The old business maxim of the middle classes : “ You can’t be 
too careful ! ” has here received a much more sinister meaning. 
Unless a person constantly proves by word and deed that he or 
she is loyal to the regime the searchlight of the Secret Police will 
be thrown upon him or her. The principle is In dubio contra 
reum ! (“ When in doubt, turn against the accused ! ”) and the 

accused is potentially everybody outside the limited circle of 
privileged organizations and the ruling clique. Even members 
of the latter and their families are by no means beyond inter- 
ference by the Gestapo, as has been shown for instance by the 
sudden flight of Hitler’s former adviser. Dr. Ernst Hanfstangl, 
to Switzerland in 1935 and the reported arrest of Frau Hess, after 
the arrival of her husband in Scotland. 


2. Techniques of Control and Destruction 

It is one of the basic ideas of this book that dictatorship and 
mass regimentation arc largely based on the skilful use of rational 
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methods of control. Such techniques can be roughly divided 
into four main groups : 

{a) Methods of gathering information. 

{b) Methods of collective detention. 

(tf) Methods of intimidation. 

{d) Methods of elimination. 

All these methods have two points in common : firstly they aim 
at dominating people, not at assisting them. Secondly, they are 
more concerned with groups than with individuals. The labelling 
of various sections in the German concentration camp, described 
in a previous chapter, is significant of this group collectivism. 
Under Fouch^ people were indiscriminately labelled as “Jaco- 
bins ’’ or “ Royalists ”, under Himmler as “ Communists ” or 
“Jews”. In both cases the method has been identical. Even 
if it was by no means proved that a person was a “ Royalist ” 
or a “ Communist ” he was conveniently described and branded 
as such. This simplifying method undoubtedly makes for 
quick effectiveness, as it disposes with one stroke of any effort 
towards a fair, objective enquiry into the background of each 
case. 

(a) Methods of gathering information. Knowledge as a weapon 
of power is tlic. pivot of any secret police. This knowledge has 
to be systematic as well us practical. It must cover as many 
aspects of the life of the persons or organizations involved as 
possible ; it must lend itself to realistic conclusions about their 
potential actions and reactions and about the most appropriate 
means of paralysing them. To keep it up to date is a full-time 
occupation and needs tlic combination of efficient news-gathering 
with continuous research. Though not very much is known 
of the structure of the information services of OVRA and Gestapo, 
it can be taken for granted that they differ from the system used in 
France under Napoleon I in extent and variation, but not in basic 
character. It was Fouchc who proudly pointed to his twofold 
catalogue in which he had registered the so-called Chouans, 
the Royalist eneniies of the regime, his topographic chouanique and 
his biographic chouanique. 'fhe ft)rmcr was a kind of topography 
of tlie Royalists, .ind the latter a biographical index of about 
1,000 of them, registering important details of their lives inside 
and outside Krancc. I hey included notes on their appearance, 
their habits and families, their associates and opinions (3). 
Fouche’s topography Itad the purpose of locating the Royalists 
who at that time, like Uc Gaulle’s Free French during the present 
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war, had their headquarters in England but remained connected 
with their country by underground communications. Therefore 
his “ map of criminals ” indicated their main strongholds in 
France, their landing points when coming from England, the 
routes and homes of their agents and spies, the places of secret 
gatherings and lines of communications, the seats of their followers 
and sympathizers. The biographical index, containing from 
1,000 to 12,000 cards, covered the former officers and sub-officers 
during the Royalist revolts in the Vendee between 1793 and 1799, 
the chiefs of Royalist partisan bands and their parents and friends, 
the names of the keepers of lodging houses where they resided, etc. 
It speaks for itself that Fouch^ had built up this instrument of 
information with much patience during a comparatively quiet 
period, his motto being : Qjii a chouami^ chouannera — “ Once a 
Royalist, always a Royalist ”, incidentally a rather involuntary 
compliment to his opponents. 

No details of the card index of the German Security Service 
have so far come to light, but it is known that Himmler, in whose 
character exactness is as much a trait as in Fouchd’s, has always 
had a passion for keeping registers and that the careful filing of 
information, as a method applied long before the Nazis came to 
power, has been extended to many thousands of people. Com- 
pared with Fouche’s system, the modern totalitarian mctliods in 
this field have been extended and intensified. In the age of the 
masses, not only limited groups, but practically everybody is 
secretly observed and the information on him filed. Tlie Gestapo 
inside the Reich is assisted in this task by the voluntary co- 
operation of many Party members. Dr. Ley once pointed out 
that the Party’s care for every German consisted of two elements : 
supervision and training. “The Parly,” he declared, “can 
form a jiicture of the lives of all citizens, of all classes and occupa- 
tions including every house and family” (4). Since 193G all 
German households have been united into blocks of 40 to Go 
families each, and the block leader in charge is, undoubtedly, 
able to furnish the Security Service with much valuable 
information. 

Whereas in the Reich the Gestapo can rely on the co-operation 
of the Party, in the Occupied Countries the members of pro- 
German “ Quisling ” organizations were given the task of spying 
and reporting on their heretic fellow-countrymen. To quote 
only one example, in Holland the NSB, corresponding in its 
structure, though by no means in its extent and power, to the 
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NSDAP in Germany, has — to use the official jargon — “ been 
entrusted with the leadership of the people Thus it, too, has 
its group leaders, local leaders and block leaders and, since the 
second half of 1942, the last named have exercised control over 
all the families in their blocks, no matter whether they are 
members of the Dutch Nazi Party or not, and no matter whether 
they approved of it or not. As one local Nazi Party paper 
neatly put it, “ the task will be heavy for those authorities who, 
owing to their position as ‘ block leaders ‘ local leaders ’ and 
‘ group leaders ’ come into direct contact with the people ” (5). 
Another potential type of spy is the collector of the Dutch Labour 
Front, the NAF. His official task is to collect the obligatory 
subscriptions for his organization from all Dutch workers. “ He 
not only has to visit the members in order to collect the subscrip- 
tions, but he must also try to win their confidence : he must give 
them advice” (6). Small wonder that many workers became 
suspicious of this uncalled for “ adviser ” and, as even the Dutch 
Nazi paper admitted, “ tried to keep the representatives at a 
distance 

Agents provocateurs : Since the days of Fouch6 they have served 
as a weapon of any secret police, from that of the Second German 
Empire, through the Okhrana to the Ovra. f The Nazis, as 
might be expected, replenished this weapon at first inside the 
Reich and later outside in the Occupied Territories. Compared 
with the intelligence work done by the ordinary Party member, 
the work of the agents provocateurs is more complicated, needs more 
subtlety and trickery, and is on the whole nearly always a paid job. 
The ordinary Parly informer might overhear the grumblings of 
a dissatisfied family, or report the anti-Nazi jokes of a business 
rival. The agent provocateur has to jump over higher hurdles 
if he wants to be successful in the unmasking of members of the 
opposition. He lias to pose as a secret enemy of the machine 
which pays him and hi' has to do this so convincingly that the 
tongues of his victims arc loosened and they talk freely. Tlicre 
are various methods of putting people off their guard, working 
either directly or indirectly. The direct method aims at inciting 

• In other casc.s the sp\iiig function of pro-Nazi organizations formed by non- 
German natives has Ix-cn more openly admitted. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
the Fascist I'lajka .isked its members to draw up lists of people for the benefit 

of the Cestapti The t.isk of this organization is to denounce Czechs who listen to 
tile B.B.C. or retain fixxi prrxluce, or sympathize with Jews, or violate any other 
Nazi regulations ^7). 

t For the cmploNinent of Agents provocattuis by the Ovra sec above, pp. 59-Gi. 
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persons known as being unsympathetic to the regime to commit 
acts of opposition and sabotage. Thus agents provocateurs 
amongst industrial and dock workers lead them on to labour 
disputes. The technique of the agent is similar to that of the 
confidence trickster. By suggesting ways and means how to 
remedy a very unsatisfactory position, he is able to learn what 
his victims intend to do just in time to give them away. Accord- 
ing to Martha Dodd such methods were particularly employed 
in the Third Reich on voting days, when Hitler arranged a mock 
enquiry into the will of the masses. A man, or a group of men, 
were encouraged to speak their minds, their words being of 
course registered, and retribution followed at once. “ The culprit 
is sometimes called before the Nazi local headquarters, some- 
times summarily arrested and taken to a camp and often snatched 
from his home or apartment at night” (8). During the Spanish 
Civil War a municipal official in a German factory town gave 
the impression to a number of workers that he was in favour of 
Republican Spain. He visited the workers’ homes, discussed the 
possibilities of how to help the Spanish Loyalists, and finally 
drew up a clandestine petition for financial aid to the Spanish 
Government. Fifty workers were credulous enough to sign the 
ominous document and soon found themselves changing work 
in the factory for that in a concentration camp (9). 

A similar technique was employed in 19.J2 in certain Yugo- 
slav districts, then controlled mainly by Italians. Amongst 
the Slovenes hatred against the Italians was at that time as 
strong as the inclination towards Communism. The authorities 
decided to curb both by sending out Germans and Italians as 
‘‘ Communist ” agents ; in due course they trapped Communist 
sympathizers and accounted for the arrest of 650 people. The 
intention behind this ruse was two-fold : to transfer the hatred 
of the suppressed from the Italians to Communism and to furnish 
an excuse for further severe measures against the population (10). 
In another case the Gestapo went even further by training some 
specially suitable Nazis to pose as Czechs and thus to get access 
to the real thoughts and intentions of Czech people. These 
men spoke Czech so perfectly that they would never be taken 
for Germans and could pretend to be members of an under- 
ground movement busy recruiting new disciples. All people 
sympathetic towards their spurious “ organization ” were imme- 
diately denounced to the Gestapo and disappeared overnight to 
a concentration camp in Czechoslovakia or Germany (ii). In 
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the twentieth century technical devices such as the telephone and 
the gramophone record have opened new possibilities of obtain- 
ing information unobtrusively. The Gestapo has made it a 
habit to obtain genuine evidence of illegal acts or opinions by 
putting records in cupboards and behind panels which automatic- 
ally register every spoken word. In 1934, as the present writer 
learned from a British observer in Berlin, a German Jewess was 
arrested by the Gestapo when returning from a visit to her 
parents in the then Polish part of Upper Silesia. The Secret 
Police accused her of having been involved in the activities of 
a clandestine Socialist group. When this woman denied the 
accusation, her husband was arrested too. He was at first well 
treated and was even allowed visitors in his prison cell without 
any warder attending. One day he was incautious enough to 
tell one of his visitors the real story of what his wife had done. 
(He himself had taken no active part in it.) Next morning his 
wife was taken before the public prosecutor and again she denied 
the allegations. When she had finished, the official smiled and 
invited her to listen to a record. To her surprise and shock it 
reproduced the conversation of her husband on the previous day. 
Involuntarily he had given her away and she was consequently 
sentenced to several years of hard labour by the People’s 
Gourt. 

The Germans have further developed an ingenious device of 
telephone-tapping which became familiar soon after the arrival 
of (he Third R<'ich. Diels, the leader of the Secret Police before 
Himmler, gave a strong hint to Martha Dodd about its usefulness. 
“ Whenever we went away,” she said, “ for a w'cek or even a few 
days, we felt that either dictaphones were being installed or the 
ones we luul being tested, with the collusion of our servants 
whom we never trusted after the first few months ” ( ra) . Visitors 
were often led by their friends into the bathroom, a nxnn not 
easy to tap, .ind there they exchanged the latest news in whispers. 
Diplomats and <dlicials met in one of the public parks in order 
to escape eavesdropjjers — mechanical and otherwise. As a 
result iji many houses a tea cosy was put round the telephone 
rect'iver as a wise preventive measure. During the w'ar peojile 
in Berlin who wanted to talk freely still either disconnected 
their lelejdtones fiom the wall-plugs or j)ut them under their 
desks (13). 

{h^ Mtihods oj ('ollafire Detention. Ruthlessness and speed 
mark the behaviour adopted by the Gestapo when their target 
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is the rounding up either of individuals or of whole groups of 
“ enemies of the State **. Blitz methods, which combine sur- 
prise, quickness and the infiltration of fear, have made their 
way first through the Reich, then through Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia and finally through nearly all other countries of the 
Continent. Hitler’s invasion of Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland and Belgium started at dawn ; his raids on Jews, Poles, 
Norwegians and other victims took place at the same time or 
even earlier during the small hours, when human vitality is at 
its lowest and the nervous system most easily upset. 

This technique of the night surprise raid has been applied 
to people all over Europe. We give examples from three countries 
only. In Czechoslovakia, the hunting down of the university 
youth began six months after the occupation of the country. 
On November 17, 1939, between four and five in the morning, 
the SS surrounded the dormitories of the Czech university in 
Prague and took away all the male students, many of tlicm in 
their night clothes, crammed into trucks, to some barracks out- 
side the city. About a dozen of the students who tri(‘d to 
escape by jumping from the windows were mown dow!i by 
machine-guns. The well-calculated shock, brought about by 
this mixture of surprise and brutality, becomes cvidc'ut from 
the following account given to his fatlicr by one of the Czech 
youths : 

Wc were woken up between four and five in the morning by 
screaming in the corridor, blows on the door, and the whole door 
fell out into the corridor. Wc first thought it was some silly joke 
played on us and wanted to go on sleeping. But in a moment 
there were SS men standing by our beds and driving us to the stairettse, 
who started kicking us out of our beds. Some hoys had no timr* to 
put on a single thing and stood on the stairs Ijarefoot in their 
pyjamas, and thus were taken away, some having blood streaming 
down their faces from the blows they were waked with . . . (14). 

Afterwards most of these Czech students, who represented an 
intellectual and social dite, were taken to a concentration camp in 
Germany. In 1941 the same technique was applied in Norway, 
this time to well-known personalities of public life : 

As usual the Germans acted while people were asleep. The 
Gestapo came at 5 o’clock in the morning with large trucks and 
began systematic mass arrests. The total of these arrests reached 
into thousands, among whom are such well-known figures as the 
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secretary of the Labour Party, the Editor-in-Chief of Arbtider’- 
hladety the Socialist paper, the Rector of the University of Oslo 
and three professors, also the former chief of the Oslo police. 
Mass arrests continued both Thursday and Friday as in the gwy 
dawn the Gestapo’s trucks rolled through the streets, and SS soldiers 
in full field equipment broke into homes and woke up their un- 
fortunate victims, who were then taken to the headquarters of the 
Gestapo (15). 

It seems that the nightly deportations of Jews from Holland 
to Germany, and from there to the east, in the summer and 
autumn of 194a were organized in the same manner. Whole 
towns, with thousands of Jewish inhabitants, were “cleansed” 
in a few days. At first those due for deportation received written 
orders to be, on the same evening, at the railway station. This 
method, however, did not lead to the required results, as only a 
few Jews complied with the order. The next move of the Gestapo 
was to take about a thousand school-children, aged from eight to 
sixteen, away as hostages, but even this met with little success. 
Thereupon the Gestapo dropped the method of “ call-up ”, 
substituting for it that of the “ round-up ” in streets and houses. 
Every person wearing a Jewish star was taken along to the 
station, until the number required for the next deportation 
transport had been reached. Again the fear of the sinister 
shadows of the night was exploited, for every Jew had to stay 
at home from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. to facilitate the round-up. “ One 
can imagine ”, commented the Swiss paper reporting this, “ the 
anxiety in which the Jews spend their nights. The trains 
•■rammed full with the deported, depart at 1.30 a.m., in order not 
to give the population any opportunity of demonstrating ” (16). 
Soon afterwards, in December 1942, the same practice was 
carried out in Belgium, this time not against the Jews, but against 
Belgian gentiles who were needed for war-work in Germany. 
Suddenly people in Brussels or Bruges were intercepted in squares, 
cafes and cinemas ; the Gestapo surrounded the area to be 
checked, ctjnfiscalcd all identity cards and told the people to 
collect them at a given address next day. There the persons 
picked received their instructions and were promptly despatched 
to Germany. 

(r) j\nv Afetfwds of Intimidation. Intimidation has always 
been a nn\ms with wliich autocratic ruling cliques endeavoured 
to break their victims. Qiiitc apart from physical brutality and 
torture, the subtler methods of mental cruelty have been greatly 
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developed by the Gestapo. Round its headquarters the whole 
atmosphere impresses itself on the minds of the subject popula- 
tion as an arrow pointing to a hydra of horror lurking behind 
the walls. The eflfect of this atmosphere is thoroughly cal- 
culated, and even extends to people who are still free. The 
following description of the Gestapo headquarters in Oslo, from 
the pen of a Norwegian who has since escaped, makes this 
evident : 

Even the quislings look at the curtained windows of the building 
with an uneasy feeling. If one goes there with a completely clear 
conscience — to obtain a pass — or seek permission to visit a friend 
or relation who is in prison— one gets a paralysing feeling of un- 
easiness and fear when one goes through the main gates. 

The long rows of SS patrol cars and ambulances which stand 
outside remind one of the Norwegians who perhaps at that very 
moment are undergoing “ treatment ” from the German Gestapo 
torturers. It may happen that while you stand and wait to get 
a pass to go on holiday, you hear desperate, heart-rending cries 
from prisoners on the floor above. You perhaps look fearfully and 
questioningly at the German office girl. She merely shrugs her 
shoulders in a non-committal manner and mumbles something 
about “ Norwegian idiots 

You remember what you have heard about prisoners who have 
jumped from the windows on the fourth floor : they preferred death 
to inhuman tortures (17). 

The police authorities aim at the creation of an “ anticipation- 
neurosis ” in the mind of their victim. The anticipation of evil 
things to come they hope will produce hysteria and a diminished 
power of resistance. 

I was brutally pushed into the waiting car and then driven at 
full speed to Victoria Terrasse. I cannot remember very well what 
I felt during that few minutes’ ride. I was certainly paralysed with 
fear, because I remember I was unsteady on my feet when I was 
pushed through the main entrance to the building and I found it 
difficult to climb up the narrow steps into the guardroom. 

I probably wondered what I would feel like when I came back 
down those steps. In the guardroom there were two doj^, one at 
each door. It is funny how well I remember the details of my 
first experience in this “ waiting room to hell ”. On one wall 
there was a large portait of Hitler, on another a poster. Behind 
the desk was a German SS officer, Wertmann, a typical Prussian, 
brutal and terrifying. I was pushed over to the desk and Wert- 
mann cried “ Achtung ” and all the guards clicked their heels 
together. 'Phe whole room seemed to tremble (18). 
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This feeling of fear and suspense is deliberately provoked. 
During the interrogation of the arrested, which may last up to 
fifteen hours, in addition to the “ ordinary ” third degree methods, 
not unknown to the police proper of many countries even in 
peace time, a number of special devices have been elaborated. 
Throughout the interrogation the accused must stand, while 
his interlocutors continually move about. The latter appear 
restless and nervous in order to make the prisoner nervous himself. 
They scream, shout orders and focus a sharp, blinding light on 
the victim. Terrifying threats alternate with promises of large 
sums of money, good positions and mild sentences, if the prisoner 
is ready to confess (19). 

Modern technical development has indeed proved very 
helpful to the twentieth century inquisition. Light or heat is 
applied to break the victim’s will by the use of the dark or the 
hot cell. The dark cell is in the cellar of the Gestapo building, 
a little room almost bare of any furniture. From time to time 
two soldiers enter the cell, one of them holding the prisoner 
while the other throws a strong light on him. Both shout that 
he must confess. The hot cell is a little cupboard built into the 
wall and provides just enough room for one man. In its ceiling 
is a little ventilation hole, whilst the heat pours in through the 
floor of the cupboard. Rings arc put under the prisoner’s arms 
to hold him up when he faints. After a while he loses conscious- 
ness and when he is eventually taken away feels broken down, 
weak and ill (20). 

Loudspeakers, newspapers, and above all tlic wireless, are 
other instruments for the intimidation not only of individual 
prisoners but of the population of entire districts. A grim 
illustration of this technique was furnished by the German 
authorities during a State of Emergency in the Trondheim area 
in October 19.42. Thirty-four Norwegian hostages were shot 
and hundreds thrown into prison. According to carefully 
checked reports irom eye-witnesses the whole action had been 
t oldly planned in all its details, and press, loudspeaker and radio 
had been employed h)r this purpose. The first idea that some- 
thing was brewing was conveyed to the people of Trondheim by 
the discovery one nu)rning that no newspapers could be obtained. 
And it w.is from the newsp.ipers on the following morning that 
they leal tied (hat ten of their leading eitizens had been executed, 
niiring the twenty-four hours in which the papers ceased to 
exist the population had to rely on the loudspeakers which 
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had been suddenly set up in the streets. Perhaps the most cruel 
use in this affair was made of the radio. By a deliberate trick, 
the condemned men learned of their own execution over the 
wireless. It was announced on the radio a day before they 
were actually carried out. All thirty-four hostages, who died in 
batches on different days, were given an opportunity of listening 
to this pre-dated radio report of their death — a feature which 
certainly presents a novelty in the history of planned annihilation. 
The only detail which, it seems, the hostages were spared was the 
ransacking of their homes and the confiscation of their property, 
which duly took place on the morning after their execution 

(21). 

[d) Methods of Elimination. All the techniques described arc 
accentuated by the principle of striking silently. Information is 
obtained about people and their property without anybody 
realizing it ; people are suddenly fetched from their beds and 
deported without their neighbours being aware of it for some 
time. It is the silence of the prowling fox of which the Gestapo 
is so proud. “ A good Security Police,” wrote a leading German 
paper in its obituary for Hcydrich, “ and a good Security Intelli- 
gence Service as an efficient instrument have to keep in mind 
that the general public should learn of things only when tltcy 
are no longer topical and when the enemy cannot draw any 
conclusions from them for the present ” (22). This art of kcreping 
the public ignorant as much and as long as possible lias been 
particularly applied in the cases of the elimination of ” hostile ” 
elements. There is perhaps no more exhaustive, stark example 
of the mixture of rational calculation and primitive brutality 
embodied in the methods of extermination than the mass evacua- 
tion and murder of several hundred thousands of Polish Jews by 
the SS in the summer and autumn of 1942. If for a moment one 
abstracts from the motives and results of this large.-sc ale killing 
operation, it must be admitted that the ugly job was done tlior- 
oughly and methodically. From a purely technical point of 
view, this action was as skilfully planned and carried out as any 
other. It was a triumph of pure technique against defenceless 
civilians ; proceeding as it did in the four stages of concentration, 
^isolation, evacuation and mass slaughter, it was accompanied throughout 
by ominous silence. Isolation and concentration went hand in 
hand. Jews in all Polish towns were forced to live separately 
from the rest of the population in special ghcttocs. Even in 
very small towns, with only a few hundred Jewish families, 
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separate districts were set up for the “ defamed During the 
winter of 1941-2, the bulk of the Jewish population were locked 
up, either in the Warsaw ghettocsor in concentration camps, which 
were to be found both in the Government General and in the 
newly incorporated south-eastern parts of Poland. As a rule, 
the ghettos were set up in the worst parts of the towns and under 
the worst possible conditions. 

The deliberate isolation was rigorously enforced by an order 
issued in autumn 1941 to the effect “ that any Jews leaving 
these ghettocs without permission were liable to the death sen- 
tence, together with any outside persons aiding them to do so. 
According to a special report on the situation in Poland,* indeed 
many Jews were executed in trying to escape from the ghettoes, 
whilst some actually succeeded in getting away. It is said that a 
great number of Jews were still hiding outside, a very risky 
enterprise as their discovery would mean instant execution. 
These Jews were “ either rich or closely assimilated with the 
Polish nation ”. 

The Warsaw ghetto was formed in 1940 and was easily the 
largest in Poland. The number of its occupants was never 
exactly known and has sometimes been exaggerated. It seems, 
however, that about 450,000 to 500,000 people were living there, 
consisting of Polish Jews as well as of Jews deported from Ger- 
many. During 1941-2, the population continuously decreased 
owing to deportations, escapes and, of course, to a sharp decline 
in the birth-rate. This ghetto was an enormous cage containing 
about half a million people, with its size being constantly con- 
tracted. Means of transport and communication, such as tram- 
cars and tclcplioncs, were abolished and no hospitals at all were 
provided for its inhabitants. Owing to congestion and entirely 
inadequate rations, the death-rate was high, averaging in autumn 
1941 about 5,000 persons monthly. In 1942, in addition to the 
victims of typhus, thousands of people were dying of tuberculosis 
or starvation. During the one month of March 1942, the deaths 
in the streets alone, due to starvation and exposure, numbered 
500. Jews in the ghettoes could exist only with the help of food 
supplies which were cither smuggled in to them by Poles or with 
the silent approval of German guards and controllers, who took 
heavy bribes as the price of their silence. 

When it became ex ident that the war would last longer than 


Issued by the Polish Ministry of the Interior in London (No. 6/42). 
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the Germans had anticipated, a new policy of wholesale evacu- 
ation of the Jews, followed by mass slaughter, was pursued. 
Although the evidence so far available seems to be incomplete 
and not always reliable, it is a fact that in spring 1942 the German 
terror against the Jews increased in strength. According to a 
Polish Government report, thousands of Jews were executed as, 
for example, in Vilna over 60,000, in Rovno 14,000, in Kovel 
10,000, whilst in Lublin out of 30,000 Jews there remained only 
2,500, only seventy of whom were women. The evacuation of 
the population from the Warsaw ghetto was carried out very 
methodically. In July 1942 the Polish police was entirely with- 
drawn from the ghetto and detachments of Lithuanians and 
Latvians took their place. They consisted almost exclusively of 
fanatic young boys aged sixteen to twenty under the leadership 
of equally youthful non-commissioned officers.’" Immediately 
after a visit by Himmler in July 1942, the Jewish Council had to 
announce that with a few exceptions, the whole population of 
the ghetto was to be evacuated. 

The usual method of clearing a district was to force its inhabi- 
tants to leave their homes, attend a roll-call at a certain place 
and form marching columns, early in the morning at about 
6 to 7 o’clock. The district in question was then surrounded 
by the Jewish ghetto police (who were exempted from deporta- 
tion for the time being) and by a great number of the special 
Latvian and Lithuanian detachments. Columns of evacuees 
were driven away like cattle, with constant l)eatings, torturing, 
shouting and even shooting into the crowd. Tliey were taken to 
points of transit where the Germans picked out the old or infirm 
and transported them straight to the Jewish cemetery where 
they were killed. The rest were loaded into railway trucks and 
then taken to one of the specml “ death ramps ” of which three 
are known to have been in Treblinki, Belzec and Sobihor. 
According to information received by the Polish Government on 
the death-camp of Belzec, executions were carried out there 
during the summer of 1942 in the following manner : 

A train carrying Jews is brought to the unloading place by 
German personnel. I’he men are taken into barracks to the right, 
the women to those on the left, and all arc forced to take their 
clothes off*, ostensibly to take a bath. Then each group is driven 
to a third barrack with an electric floor where the electrocution 
is carried out. Afterwards the bodies are taken out of the camp 


See below, pp 173-4. 
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by railway and unloaded into a ditch thirty metres deej). This 
had been dug by Jews, who after they had finished the job were 
executed themselves. 

It is a special Nazi technique to obliterate all traces of the 
crimes they have committed, and it has been said that sometimes 
even Ukrainians who helped them in this grisly task were 
themselves eliminated. Only after the war will the world learn 
how many human beings were destroyed by these devilish devices. 
If this is madness, there is method in it, and a method that 
exploits to the full every modern technical development. It is 
easier to gas or electrocute masses of human beings than to shoot 
them ; it is easier from a rational point of view, and perhaps 
more satisfactory to the half-conscious emotional response of the 
Fascist type, a type that extracts power and pleasure from 
gradually reducing its enemies to utter nonentity. 

3. The Annihilation of Potential Leaders 

The record of National Socialism, both inside the Reich and 
in occupied territories, makes it clear that the main aim in Nazi 
policy was the elimination of actual or potential rival leaders. 
“ Eliminate the leaders and the led will follow you.” This has 
been Himmler’s maxim, if not in words then certainly in deeds. 
As early as autumn 1933 Himmler intimated to Rauschning that 
in order to establish a firm hold on all classes of Germans, they 
must be deprived of their leaders (23). Leaders here means 
actually leading groups, Elites in Pareto’s sense, which may 
include officers, officials, clergymen, teachers as much as trade 
union officials and “ underground ” workers. To make op- 
positional groups leaderless needs a scale of methods available 
extending from winning them over to one’s own group to the 
application of pressure and even in some cases to their direct 
annihilation. In 1933 Himmler regarded the first method as 
expedient, and apart from disposing of the Left Wing leaders and 
a few religious leaders by means of the concentration camp, 
maintained it up to 1939.* 

“ Winning over ” in a democracy would mean an appeal to 
reason ; in the totalitarian state, however, it means finding the 
best means of paralysing the powers of independent judgment. 
Himmler recommended corruption and a skilful exploitation of 

• Thp iinr great exception w.as of course the Purge of June 1934, which destroyed 
not <inly a rival group insitie the Party, but also dangerous Conservatives such as 
General von Schleidicr and von Papen’s secretory Jung. 
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major human weaknesses such as “ alcohol, gambling, debts, 
women, homosexuality** with “ambition, envy and greed** 
acting as auxiliary forces (23a). 

This austere method is, of course, entirely dependent on an 
adequate system of index cards and personality files containing 
detailed information on the weak spots of the people concerned. 
It centres round what that great analyst Thackeray described 
as “ the skeleton in the cupboard ’*, the dark spot lurking in the 
background of many lives. It is the subtle technique of the 
blackmailer, only this time used, not for individual profit, but 
for group profit. A band of clever gangsters might easily apply 
it too. “ Keep registers ! Keep silence — and then at the critical 
moment, send a friendly invitation to the man : Look here, we 
know all about you. Will you do what wc want with a good 
will, or shall we leave it to the Public Prosecutor?*’ (24). 

These words were spoken in the early days of 1933. The 
purge of June 1934 proved to the world that such subtle methods 
could be supplemented by a much more drastic procedure, 
including the annihilation of dangerous rivals, even when tliey 
had sprung from the Party itself Whilst the elimination of 
potentially hostile leaders was carried through on rather a small 
scale inside Germany, between 1933 and 1939, it took on much 
larger dimensions after the outbreak of this war, when applied 
against the Elites of “ inferior nations ” such as Poles, C/cchs, 
Yugoslavs and others. In Poland and Czcchoslovakiii all classes 
were subjected to maltreatment and humiliation, but the con- 
centrated destructive fury of the Nazis was directed against the 
members of the intelligentsia, particularly those of the professional 
classes. In Poland mass arrests of members of these classes very 
soon followed the occupation. In November 1939 about 1,000 
people were put into prison and most of them perished later in 
concentration camps (25). It is true, professors and students of 
the Polish universities were amongst the most nationalistic 
elements and the Germans realized that unless they suppressed 
and destroyed the intellectual elite, they would always feel uneasy. 
This is the reason why the treatment meted out to Polish univer- 
sity professors was particularly gruesome, the tendency being to 
let all those die who might eventually provide a leadership for 
resistance to the German rule. The staff of Cracow Univer- 
sity, one of the oldest in the world, was the first to experience 
this. On November 6, 1939, only ten days after the formal 
establishment of the German Civilian Regime in Cracow, the 
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professors and lecturers were ordered to attend a lecture on “ the 
Attitude of National Socialism Towards Science This 
lecture, however, never took place because, when more than 
180 Polish scholars had arrived, all of them were arrested and 
taken to the concentration camp at Oranienburg. There more 
than a score of the older men died, among them Professor Stanis- 
laus Estreicher, a well known scholar in the History of Western 
European Law, who paid with his life for his refusal to head a 
puppet Polish Government (26). 

A similar attitude was taken by the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia. In November 1941, when Heydrich replaced Freiherr 
von Neurath as Acting Reich Protector, he took pains to play off 
the Czech workers and peasants against the upper classes, particu- 
larly the intelligentsia. One of his scribes protested against the 
indifference shown by the Czech intellectuals to Heydrich’s 
methods “ in favour of the Czech people ” in these words ; 

The leading political functionaries and representatives of art 
and science, however, remain silent sphinxes. Several national 
cultural, scientific and professional corporations, who formerly 
issued manifestos on all occasions, now keep silent. The nation 
feels that it has no leading class and it desires one. The silent 
sphinxes should be removed to a museum. We need to find a 
new leading class for the nation (27). 

The hunt of actual or potential Elites in occupied territories 
has gone on ever since German troops set their foot on these 
unhappy countries. To mention only one further example, in 
Norway in 194 1-2, 650 teachers who did not comply with German 
orders and regulations were arrested, exposed to “ an appalling 
regime of terror ” and then employed for many months on 
forced dock labour at Kirkenes on the Finnish frontier. A state- 
ment by the Norwegian Government in London, giving these 
facts, said : “ It is feared that many of them will be permanent 
physical wrecks as the result of their experience” (28). 

During the first part of this war the impressive German vic- 
tories enabled tlie Gestapo and SS to concentrate on the sup- 
pression of oppositional elements in occupied territories.* It 
was only when the tide of militar)' successes turned, that the old 
problems of the eradication of all potential opposition within 
the Greater Reich became again acute. As a result of the Allied 

* 'I'hc trrhniqm* of the systematic removal of the intellectual ^lite has been also 
adoptetl by the satellite states w’ithin Hitler’s orbit. By the end of 194 a, the entire 
ediicate<l cixsses in the HunKari<-ui-«Kcupicd region of Yugoslavia had been deport^. 

(29) 
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landings in North Africa and of the German defeats in Russia 
at the end of 1942, a new drive took place against all those whose 
past experience, natural ability, or wide popularity might qualify 
them as possible leaders of revolt. During the first ten years of 
the regime the Gestapo continuously kept lists of persons whose 
latent opposition to the Nazis had been feared and whose removal 
was regarded as an imperative necessity, in case the r<^gime should 
be imperilled. It is reliably reported that in Munich alone over 
1,000 persons of higher social and intellectual standing were 
arrested during the last quarter of 1942. The Gestapo purge 
was directed particularly against aristocratic elements said to be 
in disagreement with the regime. ‘Ihese included Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bavaria who was confined at Dachau, and two well- 
known German diplomats, Baron von Mumm and Baron von 
Scheliha, up to 1942 members of the German Foreign Office. 
Scheliha, who came of a wealthy, aristocratic Silesian landowning 
family, and was until the war began Counsellor of the German 
Embassy in Warsaw, was accused by the Gestapo of being “ pro- 
Polish ”, because he “ helped ” Polish families with whom he 
had long been acquainted (30). The ruthless elimination of all 
potential leaders of opposition was further increased when, in 
August 1943, the appointment of Himmler as Reich Minister of 
the Interior tightened the screw put on the German people. 
“ Eliminate the leaders and the led will follow you ! ” Has 
this Nazi maxim proved true? An answer to the question 
was provided by a Swiss observer, who declared at the end 
of 1943 : 

One after another priests, clergymen, professore and intel- 
lectuals, all men whose education rendered them most capable of 
keeping alive their national traditions and what is called the 
European spirit, were systematically eliminated, as well as workers, 
the bourgeoisie and the peasants. 'Fhe same harsh methods 
continually recurred : Mass arrests, the shooting of hostages 
without trial, the deportation of men and women under conditions 
of the greatest hardship and even w'ithout taking the trouble to 
prove their guilt. That is w'hat happened to Poles, Czechs, 
Belgians, the students of Oslo Univei-sity, and to many others, as 
well as to professors and students of Strasbourg University, who were 
attacked suddenly at the end of their lectures without anyone 
bothering to explain to them the crimes of which they were accused, 
while they became the object of brutalities by the police. 

Germans who continue to believe that the most pitiless sup- 
pression is the only way of bridling their tenacious opponents, 
show surprise at this situation. “ Now Strasbourg University has 
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ceased to exist ”, cried a Gestapo agent on the evening of Novem- 
ber 25, 1943. What more striking proof is needed to show up 
the inability of certain leaders of the Third Reich to comprehend 
the European spirit? (31). 

A verdict strikingly similar to that uttered by Madame de 
Stacl on the first Napoleon’s attempt to gag the peoples of Europe. 



CHAPTER II 

LAWLESSNESS LEGALIZED 
I. “Right*’ v. Law 

At the inauguration meeting of the Committee for Police 
Questions set up by the Academy of German Law in October 
1936, Himmler, with his dry cynicism, made the following 
statement on the relationship between the existing laws and the 
practice of the Gestapo. He said : 

We National Socialists have begun our work, not without Right 
(Recht) which we carried within us, but without Law (Gesetz)- 
From the beginning I have taken the view that it does not matter a 
bit if a legal clause stands in the way of our actions ; for the fulfil- 
ment of my tasks I do, on principle, anything for which I can take 
responsibility in the course of my work for Leader and Nation 
and everything that corresponds to common sense. During these 
months and years, in which the life and death of the German 
nation has been at stake, it was a matter of complete indifference 
whether other people whined about “ breaking the law People 
abroad, not least on the suggestion of numerous elements inside 
the Reich, of course talked of a state of lawlessness prevailing 
among our police and through them in our .State. They called it 
lawless, because it did not correspond to their conception of Right. 
Actually through our work the foundations of a new Right, the 
Right of existence of the German Nation, were laid (i). 

This statement characterizes the Gestapo attitude towards the 
“ legal justification ” of the arbitrary methods and actions it 
employs in a nutshell. Throughout its bloodstained history the 
Gestapo has lived up to the opposite of the Latin maxim “ Vivat 
justitia, pereat mundus To them it docs not matter if an 
action is “ legal ”, i.c. corresponding to the norms of the codified 
law, but if it is “ expedient ”, i.c. in agreement with the interest 
of the Party as interpreted by the Gestapo. The whole history 
of National Socialism in general and that of the Gestapo in 
particular provides a grim object lesson for the old saying : 
sic volo, sic jubeo, slat pro ratione voluntas — “ this is my will, this 
is my command, and my Will is a good enough Reason ”. 

Nevertheless, the Gestapo has legal regulations in a purely 
technical sense. It rules, not by the power of any specific law, 
but by that of statutes, issued in April 1933, November 1933, 
and February 1936. These statutes applied at first to the 
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functions and tasks of the Prussian Secret Police only, but in 
practice the Prussian decrees set the pace for the whole field of 
the Third Reich. On May 2, 1933, the Prussian Administrative 
Court declared that the Secret Police was not subject to judicial 
control and the Prussian statute of February 1936 concurred 
with this by stating expressly that “ the orders and the business 
of the Secret Police arc not subject to review in the administrative 
courts. The Gestapo, as the exponent of a victorious political 
movement, does not worry much about the niceties of jurisdiction. 
Its powers derive from the power of the Party and are ‘justified ’ 
by the Nazi ideology without necessitating any specific legal 
foundation ” (2). 

In a way the attitude of the Gestapo and the ideology behind 
it is nothing but a new and crude version of traditional Machia- 
vcllism, plus the German trend of irrationalism which covers a 
bloody practice with the cloak of romantic theory. 

The work of the police [wrote a Nazi university lecturer in 
1937J can no longer be defined rationally and be deduced from 
a general conception . . . there always remains an irrational 
nucleus which escapes any definition, interferes with all spheres 
and continuously changes its extent with different situations. This 
irrational nucleus of State sovereignty is formed by the police. 
Every general definition of their duties would mean a rationalisa- 
tion of the State [sic /] (3). 

The same writer also makes the vague and unprecisc assertion 
that “ the juridical basis of the police is nothing but the essence 
of State sovereignty and its shape is arranged by the Fiihrer and 
Reich Chancellor” (4), 

As far as tlic procedure of taking people into “ protective 
custody ” is cojiccrncd, the Nazis covered themselves by means 
of a decree issued by President Hindenburg in February 1933, 
“ for tlie protection of Nation and State ” and “ for the preven- 
tion of acts of terror by the Communists imperilling the State ” 
founded on article 48 of the Weimar Constitution. Hinden- 
hurg’s decree suspended ” until further notice ” those articles 
of the Weimar Constitution w'hich guaranteed the liberty of the 
individual, his right to express opinions, to form associations, and 
to hold meetings, the secrecy of letters, telegrams and other 
means of l oinmunication, the right to own property, etc. The 
most imj)ortant article acknowledged the inviolable liberty of the 
individual, stating that “ a reduction or suspension of personal 
liberty by the public powers is only permissible on the basis of 
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laws. Persons who arc deprived of their liberty have to be 
informed at the latest on the following day, under what authority 
and for what reasons the suspension of their liberty has been 
ordered ; they shall be given an opportunity at once of putting 
forward arguments against the suspension of their liberty.” 
The cancelling of this vital article made the institution of “ pro- 
tective custody ” technically possible. The fact that tliis decree 
of February 1933 was expressly directed against Communists 
did not prevent the Gestapo from using it as a totalitarian handle 
for arresting other “ enemies of the State ”. It was used to 
legalize actions against Jews and Monarchists, Earnest Bible 
Students and members of the Confessional Church, and the 
courts liberally and cynically assisted the Gestapo by dubbing 
all these groups ” Communists ”. In November 1933 the 
Landgericht Berlin stated that ” all attacks directed against 
public safety and order, i.e. against the existence of the State, must 
be interpreted as Communist in the widest sense of the word" (5). 

As already mentioned, in May 1935 the Prussian Adminis- 
trative Court declared that judicial control did not extend to 
the activities of the Gestapo. More than three years later, on 
November 10, 1938, the Prussian Supreme Administrative Court 
clarified the position by stating that the following police acts arc 
not subject to State administrative review : 

{a) All direct acts of the Gestapo. 

{b) All acts of the ordinary police pursuant to special 
orders of the Gestapo. 

(c) All acts of the ordinary police pursuant to general 
orders of the Gestapo. 

{d) All acts of the ordinary police which fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Gestajw (6). 

Nazi theorists have, of course, stressed with much zest the 
point that the administrative courts no longer possess any right 
of judicial review of actions taken by the Gestapo. Dr. Best 
declared, for instance, that “ there was no legal basis for a 
decision by judges ” and asserted that whenever the decision 
of the court was in disagreement with the attitude of the Political 
Police, the latter did not refrain from annulling the decision of 
the former in practice. The following comment of Dr. Best in 
1938 throws a significant light on this practice : 

If the administrative courts repeatedly grant pedlar’s licences 
to Jews, to former members of the FVench Foreign Legion, or to 
other undesirables, the Gestajjo in executing its commission to 
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protect the people and the state from the danger resident in such 
elements, will confiscate such licences. If thas entails a loss of 
prestige to anyone, the Gestapo will not suffer the loss, since it 
always has the last word in such matters (7). 

It is important to realize in this connection that, according 
to the National Socialist ideology, in political warfare every 
individual is the exponent and tool of a group, the collective 
cohesion of human beings and their collective responsibility 
being a fundamental belief of the SS “ elite ”, filled as it is by a 
strong isprit de corps. As a leading SS lawyer said of Heydrich, 
he regarded his opponents “ not as individuals, but as carriers of 
tendencies endangering the State and therefore beyond the pale 
of the National Community To him it did not “ make the 
slightest difference if they carried out their destructive work 
illegally, breaking the law, of if they kept themselves inside the 
frame of the formal principles of law, camouflaging their 
activities In any case they impaired the lifeline of the nation 
and “ there is no formal rule which could oppose the right of 
existence of the nation ” (8). 

2 . The Gestapo “Justifies” its Deeds 

In spite of this contempt for existing juridical rules of the 
game, the Nazis gradually learned to keep in mind the deep- 
rooted desire of most Germans for law and order, at least as far 
as form was concerned. The reason why many Germans were 
repelled by the sudden outburst of pogroms against the Jews 
in 1938 was often not so much a genuine humanitarian indig- 
nation, as the obscn'ation that these acts were arbitrary and 
not legalized by the existing law. Since then the Gestapo has 
developed a tendency to “ justify ” its deeds by referring to the 
letter of the law. Everything that is done must have a technical 
basis, and if it is in sharp contrast to the centuries-old juridical 
tradition, then a new code of law, a Germanic law, has to be 
created. This technujiie of technical justification was applied 
particularly to the occupied countries during the war. As a 
Swiss pa})er put it aptly : 

If the anti-German press sometimes speaks of “ robbery ” and 
“ murder ” (eommitted by the Nazis) it is argued that such 
illegalities are out of the question, the actions in occupied countries 
being nothing but “ the transfer of foreign property to German 
ownership ” and the carrying out of death sentences is promulgated 
legally, there not being one action which was not based on the 
application of newly formulated clauses (9). 
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It is indeed one of the paradoxes of the Third Reich, that the 
spirit of law has been renounced, but its letter retained. To 
illustrate this by only one example, when Hitler made Hacha 
come to Berlin, the evening before his troops marched into 
Prague at dawn on March 15, 1939, he forced him to sign a 
prepared document and thus to “ legalize ” a most illegal act. 
More than two years later, in September 1941, when Heydrich 
took over his duties as acting Reich Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, he visited State President Dr. Hacha and informed 
him of the arrest of the Prime Minister of the Protectorate, 
Dr. Elias, “ on a charge of high treason ”. Later he asked 
him for a formal written statement of consent, stating that he 
agreed with everything Heydrich had ordered and would order 
in future. . . . According to the official German version, Hacha 
complied with this request, assuring Heydrich, in the name of 
the Government of the Protectorate (whose Prime Minister had 
just been arrested !), of its readiness to collaborate in the 
coming period, and requested his support for the work of the 
Protectorate Government” (10). 

On the other hand, the arbitrariness of decisions coming 
from both the courts and the Gestapo has led to a marked crisis 
of German justice indicating the confusion created by a bottom- 
less pit of subjective and ambiguous conceptions introduced by 
the Nazi ideology. Such phrases as “ the right of the existence 
of the Nation ”, “ a healthy racial feeling ” j)r()ducc a state of 
uncertainty in tlic minds of both the judges and the general 
public. In spite of the docility of the courts which gradually 
adapted themselves to the requests of the Nazi system, tlie ortho- 
dox Nazis still showed dissatisfaction with the attitude of many 
judges. In 1942, nearly a decade after the Nazi system had been 
transferred from a sensational utopia into a Lcvialhan-likc 
reality. Dr. Thierack, the new Reich Minister of Justice, expressed 
his marked disapproval of the lack of understanding shown by 
the German law officers towards the “ recollection of ancient 
German values, forces and standards ” as “ embodied visibly in 
the unique personality of the Fiihrer ”. His verdict was stern : 
“ On the whole the administration ofjustice has failed to recognize 
these dynamic forces of the National Socialist movement” (ii). 

The reason given for this astonishing fiasco is the alleged 
faulty training of the German judges, prosecutors, and lawyers, 
“on a purely intellectual basis ”, a training “ which taught 
them to have an exaggerated respect for the written law ”. This 
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attitude went hand in hand with what Thierack labelled “ the 
traditional conviction of objectivity ” which, far from being 
objectivity, was only “ a one-sided refusal to consider any of the 
problems arising out of the political and national life of the 
people In the totalitarian state, he went on, the judiciary 
must be an instrument of the state and not an institution of its 
own. In it “ the judge is not the supervisor but the immediate 
assistant of the state leadership In other words he is nothing 
but a political sub-leader in disguise, an organ of the executive : 

Within his sphere of activities, he is responsible to the State 
leadership for the maintenance of the people’s community. His 
role of protecting the national values and of eliminating all those 
who harm the people’s community, makes him the champion of 
the self-preservation of the people and in this respect his work is 
similar to that of the political leader. It is this point of view that 
must be decisive for the judge (12). 

The Reich Minister of Justice made a remarkably blunt dis- 
tinction by declaring that “ the independent judge *’ will “ need 
a certain amount of guidance, a guidance which has not the least 
thing in common with direction ”. 

It is one of the grim ironies in the history of the Third Reich 
that thousands of Germans who backed Hitler before 1933 to 
obtain economic and political security paid for this illusion by 
the complete loss of legal security. In the name of “ Volksemp- 
finden ” (feelings of the people) any arbitrary action or ruthless 
decision can be justified. The magic power behind this con- 
ception has not only degraded the judges to mere tools of the 
administrative marliine, but has often given the layman a feeling 
of being lost in the wilderness. The deep urge for stability and 
order, particvdarly strong in the German make-up, is thwarted 
by the existing legal insecurity, and in spile of the mental barbed 
wire entanglements round the Nazi State, dissatisfaction some- 
times finds a cautious outlet in the press. An article in one of the 
leading Rhineland papers stressed, in 1942, the necessity for 
legal security and criticized a decision of one of the lower courts 
in Saxony which had openly declared that “ the healthy senti- 
ments of the people [Gesundes Volksempjinden) must rank higher 
than the clauses of a lease”. If one were to compile statistics, 
comments the writer, of the frequency with which certain words 
occur in the vocabulary of the law courts, the word Volksempfinden 
would certainly appear very high in the list if not at its head (13). 
Flic writer pleaded that “ the necessity of the legal security. 
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which as everyone will admit is one of the most urgent require- 
ments of community life, deserves to be taken into account to the 
greatest possible extent” (14). 

The discrepancy between the spirit of true justice and the 
opportunism of court decisions, fed by Party requirements, 
eventually became too large to be entirely hidden. However 
much weight one might wish to attach to all the values included 
in the word Volksempjinden^ this cautious critic continued to argue 
that one should always “ remember that the course of true law 
and of a morally comprehensible and fair jurisdiction are far 
better served by guaranteeing the security of legal agreements 
In vain is his assertion that “ reliability is the main quality which 
the people as well as the leadership must and do expect from 
the written law and from the decisions pronounced ” ; for such 
a reliability can only materialize where there is a comparatively 
stable society, and no dictatorship is truly stable, as it is based on 
the superimposing of one power instead of the balancing of a 
number of social forces. 

For the Nazis the judge is not concerned primarily with 
justice, but, as Dr. Thicrack expressed it on another occasion, 
“ with the fateful links existing between struggle and law ” 
(schicksalsmdssige Verbundenheit von Kampf und Gesetz). After ten 
years of Nazi struggle, a leading olBcial in the Reich Ministry 
of Justice could state that the necessary basic changes of personnel 
in the leading positions of the administration of the law had 
been made and that soldiers held all the important positions 
in this field. He pointed out that the main object was “ to 
revolutionize the corps of judges ” adding the strangely naive 
remark that “ the regeneration of the judges was more important 
than the regeneration of the law” (15). The “regenerated” 
soldier-judge shares, by training and Party membership, the 
outlook and approach of the Gestapo.* To apply terror is, to 
him, a matter of routine and can easily be “ explained ”. Legal 
security in Germany will only again prevail when one day both 
the Gestapo and this “ revolutionized corps of judges ” have 
disappeared for ever into the Hades of history. 


• For the routine of the German People’s Court sec Appendix B. 



CHAPTER III 

PROPAGANDA AND TERROR 

I. The Totalitarian Monopoly of Propaganda 

Modern dictatorships are states in which the masses are 
controlled by those in power with the help of propaganda and of 
concentrated force. There propaganda and terror present only 
two sides of the same medal, two channels of the same mechanism, 
through which the affairs of the home front are managed and 
directed. The common psychological denominator of propa- 
ganda and terror is the appeal to fear. Like all fear this is either 
fear ^something or fear for something (i). In this case both are 
closely connected : the fear of losing social status, liberty and 
even life through being regarded as “ unreliable ”, being arrested 
by the Secret Police and perhaps tortured and killed, is fear not 
only for oneself, but also for one’s family and relatives and friends. 

Obviously, the general appeal to fear is not confined to 
totalitarian states alone. In democratic societies too, a good deal 
of propaganda in both the commercial and the political fields 
can be found based on it. Advertising posters exploit the fear 
of illness, urging people to buy a special brand of tooth paste. 
'Flicy contain sinister accounts of the damage done by insidious 
pyorrhoea ; remedies for indigestion give highly coloured descrip- 
tions of this trouble, sometimes even invoking the threat of 
cancer. Similarly, election posters and appeals exploit the fear 
of loss of property, underlining the possibility of inflation, said 
to be inevitable should victory go to the opponent. All this 
drives liomc the fear of a deterioration in the physical, economic 
or social well-being of tlie individual. Yet as there is, in times 
of peace, no monopoly of propaganda but a co-existence of 
various competitive forces, both commercially and politically, 
the various propaganda eflbrts limit and sometimes cancel out 
each other. It is possible to protest against or poke fun at this 
kind of fear propaganda, and nobody is actually forced to buy 
a special brand of soap or of tooth paste. In politics the very 
fact that several candidates and parties vie for the elector’s vote 
means th.it, in principle, at any rate, each fear appeal by the 
one side can be overtrumped by the other, either by reassuring 
prop.iganda or through counter-fear propaganda. It seems that 
the dialectic of competition, whilst allowing much play to the 
164 
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appeal by fear, prevents it from becoming excessive and assuming 
undue proportions. 

Some competition of propaganda may be allowed in the 
economic sphere of a dictatorship — although groups branded 
by the regime as taboo are usually excluded — but there is none 
in the political sphere. The only carrier of propaganda, exercis- 
ing an absolute monopoly, is the State, embodied and represented 
by the one Party. In this watertight vacuum the problem is 
thus not how to beat other competitors but how to rub in the 
message of a privileged system most effectively and completely. 
Whilst, in a democratic society, the “ customer ” has the choice 
of selection however slight — the clioi»:e of approval or disapproval 
of the propaganda effort, the citizen of a dictatorship is without 
any alternative. He is not permitted to express his disapproval 
of the official propaganda line nor can he criticize part of it. 
He can only react in one of two ways : by registering his approval, 
however hypocritical, or by remaining apathetic, a state of mind 
frequently to be met with in totalitarian states. 

The one characteristic feature of the propaganda system in a 
dictatorship is its monopolistic basis, the other its continuous 
backing and supplementing by force. To use an expression 
coined by the Nazis, it is essentially Machtpropaganda^ propaganda 
based on the display of power. The double link between propa- 
ganda and power is formed on the one liand l)y the exclusive 
government propagandists who arc busy with directing the 
minds of the people in a manner suitable to the requirements of 
the Government, on the other hand by the authoritative mass- 
organization which keeps the masses in the political lime-light, 
without allowing them any influence. The propagandist com- 
bines the function of “ public-relations man of the police ” with 
that of “ eelebrator of governmental accomplishments ” (2). 

His job is not only to eliminate dissent in the political com- 
munity, but also to create a maximum of confidence of the 
masses in the Government. In this he is amply supported by the 
existence of a privileged mass-organization such as the National 
Socialist Party, the SS, the SA and the Hitler Youth in Germany, 
the Fascist Party and its youth organization in Italy. In peace 
time the state power talks by means of mass meetings and mass 
demonstrations, whereas in times of war it finds its most drastic 
and impressive expression in the organization of the mass army. 
All these arc instruments for mass suggestibility. 

Successful political propagandists arc showmen, men out- 
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Standing in the show of power ; they act on the conviction 
that, more than money, power talks, and they endeavour to make 
this language of power as impressive and direct as possible. It 
is little known that the men behind Nazi propaganda have 
admitted their careful study of American showmanship and 
Russian mass organization ; actually they have adapted both 
in developing their own methods of propaganda. Soon after 
the establishing of the Third Reich, Hadamovsky, one of 
Goebbels’ chief lieutenants in the Ministry of Propaganda, pub- 
lished a fairly frank pamphlet on the subject of “ Propaganda 
and National Power ”, addressed to the then reluctant German 
intelligentsia. In this unemotional, rather Machiavellian account 
ridicule and fear are valued as “ two factors of propaganda 
indispensable for its success It is clearly realized that propa- 
ganda and force can co-operate in varying degrees. 

Propaganda and force arc never absolutely opposed to each 
other. I'fic use of force can be part of the propaganda. Between 
them lie different grades of effective influence over people and 
masses : from the sudden exciting of attention or the friendly per- 
suasion of the individual to incessant mass propaganda ; from the 
loose organization of the proselytes to the creation of semi-state 
or state institutions, from individual terror to mass terror ; from 
the authorized use of the might of the stronger to the military 
enforcement of obedience and discipline by means of the death 
penalty (3). 

The importance of the display of power as an intermediate 
link between persuasion by propaganda and pressure through 
fear is fully recognized : 

The most effective form of mass demonstration is the visible 
exhibition of power ; for example, the number of participants, the 
size of the meeting and further everything which demonstrates 
power : armed people, people in uniform, the display of weapons 
of all kinds (4). 

The cult of power is not a novelty in Germany or in many 
other states, but a new feature introduced by the totalitarian 
regime is the development of a deliberate technique in the display 
of power. According to the National Socialist theory of control, 
it is not suflicieiil to have power, <me must also show it. 

All the power one has, even more than one has [sir /], has 
to be displayed and demonstrated. One hundred speeches, five 
hundred newspaj)er .irticles, radio talks, films and plays are unable 
to [)rodure the same eflect as a procession of gigantic masses of 
people taking place with discipline and active participation or as 
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a demonsfration of the means of power and weapons of the state 

as embodied in its military, its police and its political cadres (5). 

In this point the National Socialist writer has acknowledged 
the model function of both Bolshevism and Fascism for the 
political technique of the Third Reich. Hadamovsky regarded 
it “as their strongest propaganda trump ’’ that the two earlier 
totalitarian systems again and again took the masses of their 
followers into the street, impressing upon them and on their 
opponents “ the military means of power, of which they are 
disposing” (6). 

The psychological devices behind totalitarian propaganda 
are not difficult to recognize and have frequently been described 
in recent years. The usage of clichds and of what in America 
has been called “political imagery” is extensive (7). 

The propagandist aims at the creation of images in the minds 
of his public and sees to it that they remain part of its mental 
ration. To take enemy statesmen, for instance, what is offered 
is not factual information about them, but images picturing 
their alleged sinister character and ridiculous behaviour. The 
image of Mr. Churchill in German propaganda is that of “ a 
fat, old, doddering, but evil-looking man, with a plutocratic 
cigar and a glass of whisky, a drunkard who lies in inebriation, 
a criminal who sadistically enjoys the war” (8). 

Altogether totalitarian propaganda is based on the threefold 
technique of simplification, of repetition and of personification. 
Complex internal or foreign issues of politics are simplified and 
made “ understandable ”, explaining anything and everything 
by singling out one cause and by making one social group re- 
sponsible for it. In Nazi propaganda, for instance, the Versailles 
Treaty was such a cause, another was and still is Bolshevism. 
The social group made responsible for both is the Jews who, in 
addition, are blamed for many other events, including such 
foreign issues as the drafting of the Beveridge Plan in England, 
as well as for the alleged prevention of its adoption. Whilst 
in this way events are simplified by reducing them to the same 
prima causa of evil, continuous repetition makes simplification 
more possible and perhaps also more plausible. Abstract treaties 
and complicated financial transactions thus suddenly become 
transparent to the man in the street. For most Germans who 
lived through the sudden landslide of inflation in 1922 it was 
difficult to understand why, over night, a thousand marks were 
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worth twopence ; but it was easy for German nationalism to 
lay the blame for this highly unpleasant experience on one social 
group then living in their midst. Totalitarian propaganda 
reckons that (fl) most people arc unable to realize the complex 
causation of most events and so easily fall for simple explanations, 
particularly if (A) this explanation meets their desire to find a 
scapegoat for negative experiences or for personal inefficiency. 
As Karl Mannheim has pointed out, “ the scapegoat system not 
only helps to relieve the community of guilt, but prevents hos- 
tility being turned against the leader when dissatisfaction is 
aroused ” (9). Totalitarian propaganda has fully exploited this 
tendency by abusing individuals and races. It has not only 
provided a convenient target for the negative feelings of hatred 
and resentment, it has also furnished an “ explanation ” of all 
social and political difficulties by attributing them, rightly or 
wrongly, to the Public Enemy No. i. A powerful part of the 
German scapegoat system is the “ stab in the back ” legend. 
After the German collapse of 1918 it was the German Home 
Front, particularly Socialists and Jews, who were accused of 
having stabbed the “ heroic ** German Army in the back. In 
the present war first the Italian “ traitors ” (Badoglio) and later 
the revolting German generals have been branded as responsible 
for all setbacks and defeats of the heroic German nations. 

Apart from this exploitation of the scapegoat system there 
is — and this has been too often overlooked — a direct propaganda 
appeal based on fear of the might of the regime, hidden behind 
eulogies of its power and splendour, its present grandeur and 
its eternal glory (10). The clalx)ratc power-organization of the 
Stale is constantly advertised, not only to fill the citizens with 
much piido and even more arrogance, but also to convey to 
them the impression that it would be futile ever to dream of 
sabotaging the regime. In addition to making a frequent show 
of its organized police force and to demonstrating that “power 
talks ”, National Soci.dism has, through its propaganda sales- 
men, uttered many drastic hints that the supervising organization 
at its tlisposal c.in easily check all unfriendly and dissatisfied 
elenienis. We h.ive seen in the last chapter how thoroughly 
organi/.etl arc the supeiNision of and the spying on the population 
in Germany «uul in the occupied countries. On the whole Nazi 
propaganda says little about them, but occasionally the cat is 
let out of the b.ig by a member of Hitler’s “ Inner Circle ’’ who 
fans the fear of the innumerable tentacles and ramifications of the 
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FUhrer^s own controlling system. This was what Dr. Ley, the 
leader of the German Labour Front, had in mind on the occasion 
of the ninth anniversary of the coming to power of the Third 
Reich in 1942. In a newspaper article, he boosted the Party’s 
achievements as follows : 

Finally an organization, complete down to the last detail, will 
make absolutely sure that this confidence will never waver. The 
Party stretches out its tentacles to every Volksgenosse (racial comrade) 
across the Gaue districts, local branches, cells and blocks. The 
multitude of its organizations makes it possible to get at every 
racial comrade. Nobody can escape us, and nobody can escape 
the irresistible influence of National Socialism. The Party pene- 
trates into every house, every factory, every office, every farm and 
every workshop. Again and again the Party takes care of waverers 
and weaklings, gives them new strength, educates one and has 
infinite patience with the other. And whenever it becomes 
necessary, every canker is burnt out before it gains a hold, and 
criminals against the community are held to account (n). 

2. Some Aspects of the Relationship between Propaganda 
AND Terror 

A study of totalitarian methods employed by National 
Socialism leads to the conclusion that there arc tlirec main types 
in the relationship between propaganda and terror. I propose 
to call them : 

(a) Propaganda for terror. 

{b) Terror without propaganda. 

{c) Propaganda through terror. 

(a) Propaganda for Terror 

A permanent task of the propagandist is to anticipate events 
and to prepare his public for them. These coming events can 
be of a military or a political nature or they can simply m<-“an 
acts of terror against a specific social group. In the last c ase 
propaganda has to justify the drastic steps to be taken and to 
“ explain ” them to the masses. It has to make the latter 
receptive of the most unusual and perhaps abnormal action ; it 
has to inflame them in order to elicit from them approval active or, 
at least, passive. This type of propaganda may not only precede 
but also accompany the well calculated outbursts of terror. 
Here arc two significant examples. The first is furnished by one 
of Goebbcls’ weekly articles in his periodical Das Reich (12). Its 
background was provided by the wave of Gestapo arrests amongst 
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German upper class Conservatives at the end of 1942, described 
in the last chapter. These arrests had been kept secret, but at 
about the same time the venomous Doctor directed one of his 
diatribes against the group in question. First of all he declared 
that those “ who call themselves Conservatives, are far removed 
from being so ” ; on the contrary they are “ the most unsuitable 
clement in the community ” without any understanding for the 
national struggle. They must be exposed as a “ small propor- 
tion of our people who still persist in living apart from the tasks 
and worries of the war **. These self-indulgent parasites “ over- 
crowd the railways, lounge about in winter resorts, gossip about 
the latest rumours, regret that they are unable to dance and 
consume the peasant’s butter and sausages Their hearts and 
brains are equally empty and useless, a fact which makes them a 
national danger. For their “ vices are infectious ” — gradually 
they spoil the good spirit of their industrious fellow-citizens by 
their bad example. Strong hints are thrown out that they are 
even connected with the Black Market. “ God knows from 
where they still get their butter and eggs, their material, shoes 
and clothes — but they do get them. They live almost as in 
times of peace, while we are waging war — and are doing so also 
for them.” Therefore every good German must despise these 
thoroughly bad citizens, who arc justly subject to safeguarding 
measures by the Government which they alone have pro- 
voked. * No details of counter-actions are given, but a threat- 
ening note is struck : “ All who obstruct or even merely try to 
evade the issue must be recognized as prolonging the war and 
be branded as such.” 

During the last (juartcr of 1942 thousands of unreliable 
persons had been arrested by the Gestapo, probably over a thou- 
sand people of ” liighcr social and intellectual standing” in 
Munich alone (13). Whilst no mention was made of these 
happenings, rumours were undoubtedly rife and the more 
skilled members of the public would easily co-ordinate such an 
article with the rumours. The art of reading between the lines 
is highly developed when direct evidence is not accessible. 

The second example of propaganda for terror is provided by 
the ct)-opcration between Goebbels's propaganda machine and 
the SS terror directed against the Jews in Poland between Sep- 
tember 1939 and summer 1942. The tragedy of the Polish 

• I'hc bro.-idca$t by Hr. Ley, delivered two da\s after the attempt on the life 
of Hitler 'io, 1944), shows a similar pattern. 
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Jews during this time unfolded itself in four stark acts. Acts i to 3 
were preceded by the sinister symphony orchestra of anti-Jewish 
propaganda, but before and during Act 4, comprising the annihil- 
ation of hundreds of Jews, the devilish music was silent. 

Act I. When, in 18 days, the Nazis made themselves the 
masters of Poland, one of their first intentions was to sow distrust 
and dissension between Poles and Jews. The Poles were given 
to understand that they were the first but not the last and lowest 
pariahs ; though the Germans looked down on them, they were 
entitled in their turn to look down on the Jews. The pattern 
of a new caste system was thus imposed. From the beginning, 
anti-Jewish propaganda in Poland showed itself to be highly 
practical. It ran on lines pursued by Hitler as early as 1922, 
when he described the Jews as parasites, unwilling to do manual 
labour and demoralizing the Gentiles. In Poland, this slogan 
was the prelude to street hunts : the victims had to do forced 
labour in barracks, streets, and even sometimes in German homes. 
An order was issued making Jews of both sexes between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty liable to work in labour camps (14). The 
aim of this action was to obtain industrial man-power, workers 
both qualified and unqualified. The measure was a suitable 
opportunity for German propagandists to pose as “ educators 
only the Germans, it was claimed, were able to teach these 
parasites how to do useful work. In practice, however, the 
measure was carried out on a comparatively small scale and 
only a tiny fraction of Jews conscripted were deported to labour 
camps in 1940. 

Act 2. The propaganda scribes then changed their tunc : 
they described the Jews not so much as parasites, but as carriers 
of dangerous bacilli : the disease they spread was not idleness, 
but much more dangerous : it was typhus. As social pests 
they must be kept away from others, locked up in huge isolation 
barracks. The concern for the preservation of the health of 
Germans and Poles furnished the pretext for the flood of isolation 
orders. Jews were successively excluded from cafds, cinemas, 
restaurants, parks ; they were segregated from all Aryans by 
separate jobs, separate departments in trams, buses and railway 
carriages. It began with separate queues at the post office 
and it ended with separate living quarters, the ghettoes of the 
twentieth century (15). A second propaganda line was added 
to the first by exploiting the unduly high percentage of the 
Jews in some sections of Polish economic life, amongst the univer- 
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sity students and as property holders. According to official 
Polish sources (16) this type of propaganda found but a feeble 
echo in Polish public opinion, yet it served as an excuse for the 
Germans when they increased their terroristic orders against the 
Jews. Another motive behind it was the justification of the 
existence of a great number of German civilians (clerks, adminis- 
trative officials, etc.) who wanted to secure positions and to avoid 
military service. 

Act 3. The Jews as universal scapegoats were now made 
responsible for the war against Russia as well as for that against 
the U.S.A. This device was used at a moment when the Eastern 
campaign did not go according to plan. It was not by accident 
that the new wave of engineered hatred originated in the eastern 
parts of Poland, and spread like a wild forest fire until it filled 
the whole of Occupied Poland with its blackening smoke and 
destructive fury. Jews were depicted as sinister wire-pullers 
behind the gigantic conflagration of the second world war. 
Their share in leading positions of the U.S.S.R., in the GPU, 
as political commissars, etc., was greatly exaggerated and much 
capital was made of converts to Communism amongst Polish 
J(;ws in the parts of the country that had been occupied by 
Russia in autumn 1939. The Jews were the enemies, not only 
of Poland, but of the entire world, the evil magicians against 
whose spell every means is allowed. “ Expropriate the ex- 
ploiters ”, this was the advice given, and the practice soon fol- 
lowed. Now Jews were segregated in the worst possible parts of 
the town, under the worst possible conditions. A mass requisi- 
tion of fill’s and warm clothing was carried out for the benefit of 
the German army ; aimed at not only the shops and manu- 
facturers, but also the private property of all Jewish individuals. 

(b) Terror without Propaganda 

Act Silent terror. After the successive exposure of the 
Jews as parasites, as carriers of disease, as a daemonic power 
beliind the present world conflict, as a sinister source from which 
the ugly twins Plutocracy and Bolshevism had sprung, one 
would logic.dly suppose that this denunciation would culminate 
in a frantic appeal to dispose of the pernicious vermin once and 
for all. This, one might argue, would have been the final 
synthesis of propaganda and terror. 

Wh.it actu.dly happened, however, w’as a reign of silent 
terror, unaccomp.inied by bloodthirsty propaganda. No out- 
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bursts in press or wireless, no sinister threats or malicious hints 
preceded one of the best organized mass-slaughters in modern 
history. It was to be a terror on such an unprecedented scale 
that it needed no propaganda, that it, so to speak, advertised 
itself. Moreover, as has been shown in the last chapter, one 
of the Gestapo principles of terroristic action is the silence in 
which it is carried out. Too much publicity may give the 
Satanic show away and paralyse the methods of a Blitz-like coup. 
There is another reason for this lack of advance propaganda. In 
Poland, then, the German army did not see eye to eye with the 
SS and the Gestapo, and hardly approved of the systematic 
liquidation, first of the ghettoes and then of their inhabitants. 
According to an official Polish report based on eye-witnesses, 
“ the position of the Wehrmacht in this matter was rather negative, 
as it may be generally said that the military authorities of the 
Government-General were never interested in the anti-Jewish 
movement. The movement was only furthered by the Party, 
the Administration and the Political Authorities ” (17). The 
military had not treated inhumanly Jews engaged in work con- 
nected with the army. In any case “ tliis persecution of Jews 
began without warning and was carried out with comparative 
secrecy ” (18). 

Yet, if closely scrutinized, the Hicts show that even in this 
case there was some connection between propaganda and terror. 
It is true the masses of onlookers round the social group chosen 
for annihilation were not subjected to preliminary inciting 
propaganda covering and justifying the terror that would follow, 
but on the other hand the human tools picked by the SS wire- 
pullers to carry out this wholesale destruction were continuously 
inoculated with ardent anti-Jewish propaganda. The inter- 
locking of propaganda and terror merely changed its target 
from the passive Polish public whose approval could hardly be 
won, to the small group of prospective actors, whose moral 
scruples and repressions, if any, hiid to be removed, 'fhe aim 
was no longer explanation and justification, but explanation as 
an incentive to terroristic deeds springing spontaneously from 
fanatic conviction. 

By the end of July 1942, the Polish guards, who had previously 
been in charge of the walls of the Warsaw ghetto, were replaced, 
first by special Ukrainians and afterwards by fijrmations of 
young and ruthless Latvians and Lithuanians, boys between 
16 and 20 under the leadership of equally young non-com- 
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missioned officers. The fact that the actual command lay in 
German hands was carefully hidden. All these boys were very 
primitive and illiterate, many of them prisoners captured on the 
Russian front and unable to speak any of the major European 
languages. “ All of them were extremely keen in carrying out 
their duties and all of them were continually being excited by 
German propaganda” (19). Goebbels’s propaganda machine 
found appropriate subjects for this slow-witted public by telling 
them that Jews and Bolsheviks were identical and that the 
parents of these very youngsters had been murdered in cold 
blood by Jewish agents of the GPU. The training which these 
detachments received from German “ specialists ” apparently 
covered the ground of both propaganda and the technique of 
killing. It helped to make the various methods of extermination 
plausible and desirable. 

(c) Propaganda through Terror 

In this case propaganda had transformed ignorant primitives 
into tools and perpetrators of terror. Propaganda had incited 
to terror. The opposite type of interrelation materializes when 
terror, or the threat of it, forces people against their will to become 
tools of propaganda. Terror, making propagandists against 
their will, manifests itself every time when writers or journalists 
in occupied countries arc forced to lend their pens for the defence 
of National Socialism and for attacks on its enemies. It needs 
a im)re subtle brand of sadism to enforce this unnatural act. 
It seems that Herr von Gregory, the German controller of the 
Gzcch press in Prague in the earlier days of this war, did not lack it. 
From time to time he ordered several of the best known journalists 
of Prague to sign and to publish abusive articles against President 
BeneS. With tlie threat of the concentration camp looming dark 
in the background, the victims had little alternative but to do 
as they were told. For refusal exposed in)t only the individual 
journalist but the entire staff of his paper to the risks of the 
concentration camp. One Czech paper was punished for 
omitting tlie following sentence from an article against Dr. Bcnc§ 
originating from Dr. von Gregory : “ The crook Benes recalls 
to mind tin' Negus who sells stolen silver spoons in London in 
order to satisfy his e.\trav.igant requirements” (20). If a paper 
omitted such obscene remarks, it was forced to print an even 
more abusive article ; thus it became practically impossible to 
o])pose this propaganda enforced by terror. During the first 
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three years of German occupation, at least half of all Czech 
journalists were subjected to house searches, arrests and imprison- 
ment by the Gestapo. 

It is propaganda which gives terror its full scope. Terror 
without propaganda would lose most of its psychological effect, 
whereas propaganda without terror does not contain its full punch. 
The following example, again taken from occupied Czecho- 
slovakia, illustrates the technique of the Nazis of making power 
talk ten years after they had formed a government in the Reich. 
Secretary of State Frank, in a broadcast in German over the 
Czech Home Service in Feliruary 1943, introduced total mobiliza- 
tion without mincing his words. To mobilize the necessary 
additional labour, he declared that “ measures of closing down 
and restrictions which greatly interfered with civilian life ” had 
to be taken. “ From now on, the Czech bourgeoisie as a whole, 
and the so-called better classes will be . . . harnessed to their 
full capacity.” Warning the Czechs against “ tlic enemy radio ” 
and against marking the date “ 1918 ” on their walls, he exposed 
the forgetfulness of those who still believed in the return of 
Dr. BencS. To quote Frank’s words, they forgot, that “ it is we 
who hold the power in Bohemia, and that our power is very 
great The National Socialists had always been able to 
liquidate their enemies. He would sec who could go on longest, 
“ BeneS with his inciting slogans from London ”, or himself, 
“ with a good card-index of all the enemies of the Reich and the 
friends of Benc§. . . .” The Nazi functionary apjjarcntly 
believed that this display of successful power would be sufficient 
to keep the Czechs down. “ Now go to your jobs and think it 
over,” he concluded. “ I think most of the Czechs in the 
Protectorate will . . . understand me” (21). This statement 
is typical of a vicious circle : past terror accentuates present 
propaganda and present propaganda prepares for future terror, 
'fhe subjected masses are defenceless against both and can only 
hope, by putting on a good face towards the propaganda of their 
conqueror, to escape the terror which is intrinsically bound up 
with it. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE IMPACT OF THE SECRET POLICE 
ON THE PEOPLE 

I. The Myth of the Secret Police 

The expressive aim of any secret police in a modern dictator- 
ship is to track down and incapacitate what are usually dubbed 
the “ enemies of the State These are constantly portrayed as 
a small but sinister group in the hunting down of whom the public 
arc occasionally asked to co-operate. Actually this term pre- 
sents only a convenient cover for a wider and more ambitious 
goal : the control and intimidation of an entire people with 
comparatively little distinction between Party and non-Party 
members ; supervision of all and sundry, terrorization of all forces 
potentially a danger, must be the chief aim of any secret police 
which is unrestricted and under a law of its own. To strike fear 
into hearts and brains, to paralyse criticism and independent 
thought, to break the will of all who do not see eye to eye with the 
regime, to coerce everyone into conformity — this is its utility- 
catechism. Powerful as it is, it often denies publicly that it wants 
to spread fear, a fear which like an odious spray penetrates into 
the utmost corners of the human personality. Nevertheless it is 
of necessity interested in building up its own myth as an invisible, 
ubiquitous and all-effective agency striking with precision and 
swiftness. In measuring the effect of the secret police on the 
attitude of the people, a distinction should be drawn between 
the effect of its actual deeds and the effect of its myth. The 
question arises : How do the masses learn of these deeds ? For 
the most part in a roundabout way, by the talcs and letters of 
the victims, by personal observations when unhappy neighbours 
are carried away under cover of night, by ominous rumours 
and occ.isionally through a laconic police statement to the cfi'ect 
that the criminal X.Y. or the woman Z.Z. has been taken to 
.1 concentration camp because his or her behaviour has been 
detriinent.il to the national interest. The rest is silence, and 
sileiue of a threatening nature. 

Whether admitted or not, the secret police is as profoundly 
interested in hiding most of its actions as it is in maintaining the 
invth of itself, presenting an appearance even more dreadful and 
sadistic than its actual deeds warrant. It deliberately fosters a 
176 
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thriller-complex in the population, intensified by the feeling 
amongst the people that what happened to a fellow national 
to-day may happen to oneself to-morrow. It is one of the 
paradoxes of dictatorship that whilst it sends many citizens to 
prison for what is labelled “ rumour-mongering and gossiping ”, 
the police themselves sponsor the circulation of stories apt to 
increase the fear of its striking power. Of Fascist Italy it has 
been said, “ a whisper may lead to five years’ imprisonment ; 
a mere spontaneous expression of doubt may result in ruin by 
a crushing fine. The cases which are known are swollen by 
rumours of those about which there is no accurate informa- 
tion, and the Fascist officials by excusable hints, grimaces and ges- 
ticulations suggest untold revenge ” (i). It is in this twilight of 
rumours and guesses that the secret police prospers. 

Both Himmler and Heydrich made significant statements on 
the reactions of the German public to the activities of the Gestapo. 
This is what Himmler said in 1936 : 

I know that there are some people in Germany who feel sick at 
the sight of this black coat (the SS uniform). Wc can understand 
that and do not suppose that wc are loved by too many people. 
All who have Germany at heart will and must respect us, but those 
shall fear us who have a bad conscience towards the Fuhrer and the 
Nation, somewhere and sometime. . . . Mercilessly we shall be 
a merciless sword of judgment against all those forces, of whose 
existence and machinations we are aware, on the day of (!V(m the 
smallest attempt, no matter if it takes p!ac(; to-day or in decades 
or in centuries (2). 

Five years later, in 1941, Heydrich was even more frank than 
his chief : 

The Gestapo and Security Police are still woven about with 
the whispering mystery of the political thriller. In a mixtunt of 
fear and shuddering . . . malicious circles abroad like to talk 
about our brutality, our inhumanity and heartlessness, bordering 
on sadism. At home they esteem and support our tasks with 
understanding, but prefer, as far as possible, to have little to do 
with us (3). 

Thus, on the whole, the public is deliberately left in the dark 
about the activities of the Gestapo. Occasionally the threat of 
the concentration camp is waved by a vigorous or hysterical 
Party speaker for the benefit of what he calls unreliable or timid 
elements. But otherwise a veil of secrecy is woven around the 
places of torture and of annihilation of fellow-countrymen. 
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Whilst any society is under the impact of taboos, of acts which 
must not be committed, of thoughts which must not be publicly 
expressed, there are additional strong taboos in a totalitarian 
society. Criticism of the leaders, great and small, is forbidden, 
and the people arc well advised to keep in mind but not to discuss 
the deeds of the Secret Police. 

It belongs to the paradoxical contradictions of a dictatorship 
that this imposing of additional taboos on the public does not 
exclude a certain amount of self-advertisement and eulogizing of 
its leading men by the SS and Gestapo hierarchy. The cruel 
deeds of ruthless, unscupulous shock-troopers are not only ignored, 
but these very men are presented as selfless and dutiful heroes, 
in order to lead the public astray and to make it docile and 
acquiescent. To quote only one example of many : at the 
beginning of March 1943, the German press and wireless an- 
nounced the death on the Eastern Front of the SS Obergruppen- 
fiihrer and General der Waffen SS Theodor Eicke who, before the 
war, had been for years commander of the notorious SS Death’s 
Head Formation and had earlier made an ugly name for himself 
as Commandant of the Dachau Camp. In the highly romantic 
account of his career given in the press, one looks in vain for these 
facts. The same man, whom Himmler, it is said, once character- 
ized as a “ sadist, not by nature, but by conviction ”, was praised 
as “ a political leader-type of great calibre ”, whom his soldiers 
adored and nicknamed ‘‘ Papa Eicke ”. One paper made much 
of his maxim “ T<j do more than one’s duty ”, without perhaps 
realizing llie irony in it. Exactly the same eulogy was given to 
lleydrich after his violent death in Prague in June 1942. 

As has been shown in the earlier chapters, the general atmo- 
sphere resulting from the operations of the secret police is preg- 
nant with uncertainty, fear, suspicion and readiness to pin the 
onus for all troubles on one's neighbours. This atmosphere can be 
summed up in the formula : ‘‘ No private life permitted.” As 
Dr. Ley once said : “ 'riierc is no such thing as a private individual 
in National Socialist Germany. The only person who is still a 
private individual in Germany is somebody who is asleep ” (4). 
In the sense of Freud this system is a superego which imposes itself 
on the thoughts and feelings of the individual. (As “ they ” might 
walk in any night, produce a warrant and put an automatic stop to 
the actions and plans of the individual, a feeling of extreme power- 
lessness, perhaps of frustration, is bound to develop in him (5). 
vSaid Dr. Goebbcis sncei ingly : ” \Vho are the people to criticize ? 
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Party members ? No. The rest of the German people ? they 
should consider themselves lucky to be still alive. It would be 
too much of a good thing altogether, if those who live at our mercy 
should be allowed to criticize ” (6). The Secret Police could not 
go far with intimidation were it not amply backed by the Party, 
by the courts and by other official institutions. For instance, 
the Supreme Court of the Reich ruled in September 1937 
criticism of the regime is not permissible, even in the most 
intimate family circle, even if passed from husband to wife, or 
from parent to child, and even if the person to whom the criticism 
is conveyed pledges secrecy. From this rule, which cancels the 
sanctity of the ties of blood-kinship, only two exceptions were 
conceded : firstly, when criticism is made iji a soliloquy and 
the critic honestly believes he is not overheard ; and secondly, 
when it is confined to a diary which no one else is supposed to 
sec (7). 

The Gestapo is unlikely to lose time over such subtle dis- 
tinctions. Himmler expressed its altitude much less ambiguously 
when he said at the beginning of the war : “ Carping and 
criticism arc permitted only to those who arc not afraid of the 
concentration camp ” (8) . As a logical consequence in nearly all 
fields individualization is heavily frowned upon and standardiza- 
tion, according to the official pattern, is both favoured and 
demanded. The individual citizen is given to understand by all 
possible means that “ his personal attitude is no more important 
than is that of a trained seal to the manager of a circus ” (9). 
In assessing the severely curtailed individual liberty of a 
dictatorship, one should not measure it wholly by the standards 
of Western democracy. The fact remains that, at least in 
Germany, freedom means to many, not freedom of thought and 
action, but freedom of sacrifice, freedom to offer one’s entire 
existence to the community, to something that is greater and more 
all-embracing than oneself. In other countries the will to 
sacrifice one’s own self for the whole of the community gathers 
strength in times of emergency. In Germany the romantic trend 
of thought has always flirted with the idea of free sacrifice closely 
connected with the complex of a mission which the Germanic 
race is supposed to have still in front of itself. Thus the suppres- 
sion of “ private life ”, though repellent to the average Anglo- 
Saxon, may sound less sinister to many Germans, and the Gestapo 
may sometimes be looked upon as an ugly but necessary evil, 
necessary for the breaking-in of those who are blind to the 
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individual’s beautiful freedom of sacrifice for the nation and for 
the FUhrer. 

It is difficult to estimate how far this idea of “ sacrifice ”, so 
much favoured by German ideology, from the days of Langemark 
in 1914 to those of Stalingrad in 1942, has carried the masses with 
it, but it is easy to realize that since 1933 it has often been a 
convenient cover of protection and mimicry for people who are 
watched and shadowed. Freedom of sacrifice may be a slogan 
intended to egg on romantic souls to follow it up by deeds, but it 
can be and has, indeed, been used as a convenient camouflage 
to escape all too close enquiries by the Secret Police. As one 
Gauleiter put it in May 1942 : “ Everybody knows that he is 
being watched and feels that this observation very often leads 
to his conviction. Therefore he speaks of his sacrifices . . . 
and wants to acquit himself by showing what sacrifices he is 
making” (10). 

2. Suspicion and Denunciation 

I’lic very existence of a secret police in plain clothes breeds a 
suspicion which is universal, neurotic and based on a pronounced 
feeling of insecurity. You can never tell who it is to whom you 
are talking. Your best friends, your children and relatives may 
inform against you, the man at the next table in the restaurant 
may take notcs,thc Hausmeister in your block of flats may endeavour 
to trap you — thus a strong sense of uncertainty and of distrust 
cals its way through you until you arc completely dominated 
by it. “ Trail schau wem ” — “Beware whom you trust”, in the 
twentieth century this old German proverb has acquired a new 
significance. Under any totalitarian regime friends and acquaint- 
ances learned to avoid each other when this seemed expedient. 
Avoidance was the outcome of self-preservation ; for how could 
anyone know who was under surveillance at a time when husbands 
were denounced to the police by their wives and parents by their 
children? In CJcrmany suspicion and its offspring denuncia- 
tion l^ecame so IVecpient after 1933 that leading Party officials 
h.vil to protest more tiian once against the flood which they them- 
selves had provoked. For instance, the introduction in 1942 of 
“ .At Homes ” by various Gauleiters wiio expressed their readiness 
to rcceiN(‘ members (d' the public and to lend an ear to their 
griev.inccs led to a swelling of this flood. A local paper in 
Carinthia had to warn : “ If anyone thinks of coming with 
.1 coinpl.iint, he should consider well whether the complaint 
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is justified, because nothing is worse for a German than to sus- 
pect another without reason, and denunciation has only short 
legs” (ii). 

We must consider for a moment the motives which make 
denunciation a common feature of any police-ridden regime. 
The motives are mixed, including fanaticism, conformity to the 
pressure imposed by the powers that be, covetousness, and last, 
but not least, the urge to divert possible disaster from oneself to 
others. In a few cases fanaticism might lead those who have 
swallowed the official ideology lock, stock and barrel, to denounce 
others without any direct or indirect advantages to themselves, 
though it seems probable if not certain that sadistic instincts arc 
gratified by it. These instincts can easily find expression under 
the cloak of complying with the official doctrine of National 
Socialism. According to Nazi laws, intimate relationships 
between Germans and foreign prisoners or workers arc forbidden 
and thus subject to severe punishment. Since the beginning of 
this war, denunciations of and sentences on German girls and 
women for alleged sexual intimacy with these foreigners have 
been reported in the Press. The following case must perhaps 
be regarded as extreme, but it throws a significant light on the 
inter-relation between individual and collective behaviour under 
a fanatical system. In the German village of Oberndorf, on a 
Sunday in 1944, a peculiar meeting took place. Days before 
posters had invited the population to witness a “ public judg- 
ment ” against a Pole and his German sweetheart. On the 
village green, before a large crowd of curious, fanatic onlookers 
the Pole was hanged and the young girl, forced to witness this 
procedure, was insulted and maltreated by members of the 
Hitler Youth. Her hair was cut off and she was “ sentenced ” 
to two years hard labour. Taken to her cell more dead than 
alive, she committed suicide the following night . . . Three 
weeks afterwards a local woman, who had acted as informer, 
confessed that no intimacy had taken place between the Pole 
and the girl. She had denounced them for revenge and hostility 
towards the mother of the girl. No legal steps were taken against 
the informer (12). It is impossible to give statistics for the 
number of business firms and well-paid positions which changed 
hands owing to the former owner or holder having been denounced 
by a Party member anxious to supersede him. The process of 
Aryanization of Jewish property which was carried out in three 
forms, i.e. “ contractually, illegally, and by statute ”, has been 
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well described by F. Neumann and need not be discussed in 
detail here (13). There can be little doubt that Aryanization 
chiefly served the interests of powerful Aryan industrialists and 
bankers whilst the German middle classes benefited little from 
it. Whereas the Jews were branded as such, in cases of non- 
Jews a special technique had to be used against them. It runs 
like this : the victim is arrested and detained in prison. In most 
cases no charge is ever preferred against him. If he is a business 
man he is held for investigation for months or even for years, 
and meanwhile “ his business goes to rack and ruin, so that the 
Nazi price-control commissar or some other Party functionary is 
obliged to step in and appoint a trustee to manage things 
This trustee is, more often than not, the very man who had 
inaugurated the arrest, and an American observer in Berlin 
declared that he had “ never heard of a trustee stepping aside and 
turning a business back into the hands of a released owner ’* (14). 
These arc typical totalitarian excrescences of the economic 
cut-throat rivalry which in less drastic forms even exists in 
capitalistic democracies. But the traps and ambushes laid in the 
spheres of family life and of education are typical of totalitarian 
states only. Relative denouncing relative, children reporting on 
their parents, servants planted on their mistresses, these are 
phenomena which, even though the number of instances may be 
limited, stamp the whole system.* It has been repeatedly con- 
firmed that German parents have been afraid to express themselves 
openly in front of their young children and of their friends from 
the Hitler Youth ; they feared that their own friends might talk 
too freely in front of tlic younger generation. (15) During the 
early years of the Third Reich a doctor intimated to Anna 
Rauschning, the wife of the former President of the Senate in 
Danzig, tliat he liad encountered many parents who were near 
a nervous breakdown owing to the revolt of the Hitler Youth- 
ridden children. They had to face “ insolence and open dis- 
«)betUcnce ” ; they were threatened with denunciation to the 
(icstapo. German children must have often experienced a 
conflict between their loyalty to the small group of the family 
and that to the larger group of the Hitler Youth symbolizing 
the myth and the power of the FUhrer. By a new system of 
group-integration the Nazi regime has attempted to make young 
people put the prestige of group membership before the ties of 
blood-kinship. Often this betrayal of the family may not be 
* See also Appendix B. 
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deliberate on the part of the children. The emotional pressure 
resulting from the set-up and the symbols of the Fascist youth 
organizations gradually overcomes the primary family ties. Not 
only do children take parents to account, but they themselves 
have to suffer a good deal if the political past of their parents 
is not regarded as satisfactory by the authorities. Ziemer 
describes the case of a heartbroken father whose boy had been 
refused promotion from the ranks of the Pimpfe (boys under 
10 years) to the Jungvolk (boys between 10 and 14 years) because 
his father was not considered a good Nazi. This ban barred any 
prospects in life for the boy, for it meant that he would be excluded 
from the Hitler Youth and later from the SA and therefore could 
expect no decent position, job, or rank in adult life. After the 
youngster had nearly succeeded in gassing himself from sheer 
despair, the father signed a paper to the effect that he would 
join the Labour Front and would become active in the Party. 
The boy was then promoted. Under immense pressure the father 
had “ conformed ” to give his son a chance, perhaps the chance 
in life. (16) This is the doctrine hammered into the heads of 
the young generation : “ Obey the State. Your parents’ wishes 
are no concern of yours. Look to your Group-leader. If your 
father or mother docs not comply with the goals of the Party, 
report them.” (17) 

National Socialist education not only aims at blind worship 
of the Fiihrer, but also at creating thousands of pocket-edition 
Fuhrer, with informing as one of their noblest tasks. To give 
one example only. In the summer of 1942, in every form of the 
Bavarian schools an official class-leader was appointed, t:hosen f>f 
course from among the leaders of the Hitler Youth. According 
to the German press he had a clearly political function. Above 
all he must keep an eye on the ruffians, shirkers and trouble- 
makers, and he had to “ oppose gossip and criticism of National 
Socialist institutions inside the class ”. Though he must keep on 
the best of terms with his companions, his task was, nevertheless, 
to inform “ the teacher or, where necessary, the headmaster, of 
any disturbances in the form” (18). Conflicts between two 
emotional ties or loyalties arc not always confined to the relation- 
ship of children and parents. Anna Rauschning relates too how 
the governess of her children, an educated woman of aristocratic 
birth, who had been planted on her by the local Gestapo, was 
split between her genuine fondness for her mistress and her duty 
to spy on her. She was forced to make correct reports for fear 
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of the cook, another Party informer, who would quickly have 
exposed any attempts at evasion or embellishment. (19) 

3. Other Reactions 

There is the immediate, emotional, often hysterical attempt 
on the part of friends or relatives to prevent an arrest or deporta- 
tion. During the spring of 1943, when the deportation of Jews 
reached its climax, a Swedish journalist saw a “ Black Maria ” 
standing outside a police station, where he was about to report 
his departure. Suddenly a very old woman, half paralysed with 
fright, was brought out of the station and put into the van : 

As the car started an elderly German woman rushed up to it 
and tried to open the door, but was hustled off. She was shouting 
all the time hysterically, “ But she is no Jewess — I’ve known her 
for thirty years, and I know that she is no Jewess ! ” The car 
disappeared, and finally she went in to the officer I was on my 
way to see and beseeched him to save her friend, with whom she 
had been living for half a lifetime. “ I know that she is no Jewess,” 
she sobbed. “You must help me” (20). 

Disquictened because this drastic scene had happened in the 
presence of a foreigner, the policeman took her by the arm and 
led her out, adding that “ she was lucky to have been spared 
from accompanying her friend The reaction of the policeman 
to tiie incident shows a mixture of a desire to enforce official 
order at any cost with a marked feeling of guilt : 

We stood there silent, the policeman and I, while he noted 
down my departure. When I was about to leave, he said half 
to himself, “ IVg can’t help it, you know . . .” (21). 

As to the active attempts to get one’s arrested relatives or 
friends released, the difference of attitude is striking between a 
society with normal jurisdiction and without a secret police as in 
Great Britain and a society in which the secret police have un- 
limited power, as in Germany. In a democratic society after an 
arrest a lawyer is likely to be called in by the relatives of the 
accused to ascertain the legal position and to appeal against the 
arrest, if possible. In the Third Reich the priority of Might over 
Right is a truism and recourse to law or justice meaningless in 
the case of a political arrest. Therefore the relatives will rack 
their brains to find the best methods of obtaining release by 
means of social connections and political pull. Whilst the first 
stcj) is concentrated on finding out who is behind the punitive 
action, the second step is “ to win the ear of as much political 
power as possible ” hoping it will prove stronger than that of 
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the person who has engineered the arrest. Political pull reaches 
upwards from the next local Party leader to the Regional leaders 
and finally to a member of the Government and the Inner 
Circle round Hitler and Goring. Besides influence, bribery 
might prove helpful. The important Nazi who arranged the 
arrest might be softened by a few thousand marks or by a regular 
increase of his salary, or by a cushy job. Sometimes influential 
members of the “ Old Guard ” of the Party “ denounce a manager 
or relative of a proprietor for something that may or may not be 
true, and then let it be known that in return for a little favour 
they can arrange the release ” (22). This state of affairs shows 
the power-monopoly held by owners of the Party Book with a low 
number [indicating membership at an “ early date ”, i.e. before 
1933] : it also reveals cynicism as a basic attitude prevalent 
among the more sophisticated Party functionaries. Power to 
them is primarily a means of self-enrichment and sclf-aggrandizc- 
ment ; even the pretence of correlating it with justice, of exercising 
it in the national interest is entirely dropped. Tlie weak position 
of the victim, who cannot expect any redress from the courts, 
but must fear further victimization by the secret police, is ex- 
ploited to the maximum, and full advantage is taken of the 
privileged position of the influential party member who is 
practically out of the reach of the ordinary jurisdiction, at least 
as far as his interference with alleged “ enemies of the state ” is 
concerned. 

4. Outlets and Escape-Valves 

As long as a modern dictatorship is not threatened by defeat 
from without, systematic resistance to the regime is hardly possible 
for the masses who live apathetically, spoon-fed but not inspired 
by the propaganda, feeling that to conform to the work, the rules 
and privations imposed on them, is an inevitable “ must ” to 
which there seems to be no alternative. Systematic resistance 
is thus confined to small courageous circles, to the unnamed 
elites of the few who combine skill, ingenuity and daring, aware 
that they might have to pay for it with the sinister coin of torture 
and death. The masses are too much wrapped up in their 
personal and occupational worries, too paralysed by the size and 
the grip of the machinery of state power to be able to run the 
gauntlet of the secret police. They confine their semi-conscious 
urge to oppose the great Leviathan to a number of escape-valves 
which the state machinery cannot stop or destroy altogether. 
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Such cscapc-valves are rumours and grumbles, furtively circu- 
lating from mouth to mouth and only appearing in print when 
the official press receives orders to denounce and to expose them. 
While they crop up in all social strata, allusion and hints are 
usually the outlet of the more educated classes. These weapons 
of disapproval remain hidden behind the veneer of historical 
paradigms and comparisons. Whereas they have a rather esoteric 
character and are often understood only by the enlightened, the 
device of the political joke reaches a much wider public again. 

(a) Rumours. In spite of the severe pressure exercised by the 
secret police, even criticism of the regime expressed in conversa- 
tions cannot be stopped altogether. An American correspondent 
who went to Berlin in November 1940 was amazed to find that 
there was more outspoken criticism of the Nazi Government than 
he had thought possible in the land of the Gestapo. People he 
talked to in the Adlon, in restaurants and beerhouses, did not 
conceal tlicir aversion for the Nazis. It is true they suddenly 
changed the subject when the waiter passed by, or when someone 
at the next table attempted to listen, but otherwise they talked 
freely about the government and its leaders (23). Though some 
of tlicsc critics may not have been genuine and may have included 
both agents provocateurs and weathercocks who thought it profit- 
able to talk with different tongues, others undoubtedly gave vent 
to genuine resentment. Others again have indulged in what 
the press calls “ rumour-mongering ” : that means, complaints 
against sj)ccific features and abuses of the regime. Rumour- 
mongering forms an escape valve for muzzled public opinion and 
appears in various shades and forms. There arc pessimistic 
rumours charged with ominous reminiscences, that evil befell the 
nation at the end of the last war, and with sinister forebodings 
that it will befall it again at the end of this war. There arc 
debunking rumours which have ;is targets the local Party hier- 
archy and often throw a nasty light on the powerful little Hitlers, 
tlic leader on the lower plane. On the other hand, purely 
m)ssi|)ing rumours about the mighty Paladins of the Ftihrer’s Inner 
C’ircle arc more or less harmless, as they even reveal a certain 
popularity of those exposed. 

Pessimistic rumours originate from people who find it difficult 
to readjust themselves to the curtailment of their liberty and to 
the growing pressure of the regime. As one German paper put 
it, “ they don’t curse loudly — they murmur quietly” (24), and in 
their murmurs they arc haunted by dark reminiscences of the 
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last war. They fatalistically realize stark parallels between then 
and now. “ When we were asked to save gas, they said : ‘ Soon “ 
it will be cut off altogether as it was during the world war. 
Precautions have not been taken in time ! ’ ” Depressed as tlic 
originators of these “ rumours ” are, their attitude is barren from 
the point of view of resistance ; they release their qualms and 
misgivings by criticism and grumbling, but there their quietist 
behaviour ends. “ Debunking rumours ” finally express dis- 
satisfaction of the ruled with the negative qualities of their 
rulers, such as extravagance, arn»gance, corruption. Here is a 
characteristic example from a Party paper : 

Rumour-mongers are one of the despicable types of the present 
day. They are akin to poisoners. Rumours always exist, but 
especially so in wartime. An inhabitant of Bergisch Gladbuch had 
a quarrel with the mayor of the town, and for revenge he spread 
a story that the latter ate sandwiches filled with thick ham. Next 
day the rumour grew, and the ham became a fat pig which 
the mayor had slaughtered illicitly and eaten. The man was 
sentenced by a special court (Schnellgerichl) to six months’ im- 
prisonment. In Cologne a rumour was spread that the Kreisleiter 
was ill. It was entirely untrue, but the rumour grew steadily. 
Some people hope to undermine German unity by this practice. 
They try to blackmail individuals and thus strike the organization 
in which their victims work (25). 

(6) Allusions and Hints. History has many functions ; it may 
or may not teach lessons, it may serve as a warning or inspira- 
tion ; under the pressure of a dictatorship, it is called upon to 
provide for oppositional elements, an arsenal for hints and 
allusions, a veneer under which resentment of the present and 
hope for a better future can alike be smuggled in. Political 
history as well as literary history can do this job for the unhappy 
“ nonconformists ”. Two examples may prove this, one from 
the circles of the older liberal university intellectuals, the other 
from the camp of the young Communist opposition. Among the 
few German historians of standing who did not pretend to be 
in agreement with the Nazi regime . was Professor Hermann 
Oncken. In November 1934, in celebration of his sixty-fifth 
birthday, he gave a party which included the American 
ambassador, Dodd, himself a historian by training and career. 
The gathering consisted mainly of scholars and of former high 
officials from pre-Nazi days. As Dodd tells us in his diary, 
after dinner a number of speeches were made which praised the 
achievements of the host : 
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The speaker read a marvellous poem which paid appropriate 
tribute to Oncken, but satirically warned Oncken of the terrible mis- 
fortune which might hang over him if there was a possibility that 
one of his ancestors was of non-Aryan blood. The author gave 
a seemingly solemn admonition to all present in a language as 
witty atui clever as I have ever heard. Although the present Nazi 
philosophy was ridiculed in every word, no quotation could have 
Ijcen found that the Nazis could use to convict the author before 
a German court. A second speaker, Dr. Friedrich Schmidt-Ott, 
paraphrased Schiller’s poetry in a similar vein, showing the great- 
ness of the famous poet of Goethe’s time and the distressing 
liberality of the one German poet whom Nazi Germany claims to 
be its model. Still another speaker spoke in a like strain for ten 
minutes. . . . From the beginning to the end there was sharp 
fun-making of the Hitlcr-Rosenberg philosophy and conduct, and 
everybody seemed to enjoy all that was said (26). 

There was an epilogue to this witty assembly. Early in 1935 
Professor Oncken rather abruptly gave up his chair at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. Had he received a warning from the ubiquitous 
Gestapo or did he regard it unsafe to continue his lectures after 
semi-olficial comments had attacked “ the curse of objectivity ” ? 

Our second example was provided by an Austrian actor, who 
after the defeat of the Austrian labour movement by the Dollfuss 
r< 5 gime in 1934 had turned from Socialist to Communist. Under 
the Nazis, Karl Drews continued to co-operate with the illegal 
()ppr)sitiori even after he had been under Gestapo arrest in Graz 
for somtr time. In 1938 Drews was requested by the Reich 
'riu atre (Chamber to submit a literary proof of his conformity 
to tlu* regime. He chose as theme the scene of the revolutionary 
tribunal in Biichner’s play “The Death of Danton ”, and his 
essay, whilst ridiculing Danton, really aimed at Hitler. This is 
how he described Danton/Hitlcr : “ Fundamentally he despises 
the national community, the masses bore him. He is a disturbing 
inllucnce in his age, a forerunner of Nietzsche’s superman.” 

'I’hc discussion of Danton’s violent end particularly furnished 
an ojjpnrtunity for a veiled gibe at the autocrat of the day : 
” rims ends this mighty play, a flaming reminder that the in- 
dividual is only foam of the ocean, greatness only an incident 
anti the rule of the genius only a puppet-show” (27). * 

(c) Political Jokes. What is the function of political jokes in 
a society under the shadow of a secret police ? In any social 
system pt)litical witticism has both a characterizing and a* de- 
bunking function. In a democratic society all parties may make 

• nrr\\< w.w cxrruteci in summer 194 J, for illegal activities in Graz. 
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use of it, a fact which can even occasionally case the tension of 
political antagonism. In a dictatorship the political joke serves 
above all as an escape-valve and is simultaneously a weap<^n of 
self-preservation and of cautious opposition. When it is im- 
possible to speak directly and openly, the political joke opens the 
road to gentle allusions and even to marked pointers. Official 
speeches and declarations under an authoritarian system arc often 
full of crude hints and veiled suggestions to which the masses 
feel unable to answer back except by witticisms. Such jokes are 
stories which throw a daring light cither on the strength or on 
the weakness of the ruling clique. The strength of the Gestapo 
comes out well in the following two stories. A German 
asked an American journalist if he had heard about Hitler’s 
parrot. 

“ This was an unusual parrot,” he said. “ One day, as the 
FUhrer was sitting in the Chancellery, the parrot awoke from a 
doze and cried : 

” ‘ Hermann Goring, Chancellor of the Reich ! ’ 

“ Goring then strode in. A few minutes later the j)arrot 
makes another announcement : 

“ ‘Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda ! ’ 

“ Dr. Goebbels then appeared. All three of them talked 
about the parrot. 

“ ‘ You may think I’m signalling the parrot what to say,’ said 
Hitler. ‘ I’ll prove to you that I don’t help the parrot in any 
way. We’ll all get behind the curtain, where the bird can’t even 
see me, and wait until the next person comes in.’ Hitler, Goring 
and Goebbels hid. A moment later the parrf>t began to flap 
its wings, rufiled its feathers, and cowered to one side of its j)erch. 
In a low, frightened tone, it merely squawked. Heinrich 
Himmler, Chief of the Gestapo, came in, looked nnmd, saw no 
one, and left. 

“ As he went out the parrot stood on its perch again and 
cried, ‘ You can come out now, men ; the secret police has 
gone ’ ” (28). 

The Munich comedian Valentin, in the earlier years of the 
Nazi regime, made many pointed remarks during his cabaret 
turns. One day he said to his partner, Licsl Karstadt ; “ ‘ Wc 
are really lucky that wc do not live in the Schlarqffenland.’ * 

“ ‘ Why ? ’ asked Liesl. 

* Schlaraffenland means in German a fairyland where cver>'onc can have the most 
delicious food without effort, a “land of Cockaigne.” 
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“ ‘ Well, how could the roasted pigeons fly into our mouths, 
if we are not allowed to open them ? ’ 

“ Liesl : ‘ Ssh ! Don’t say too much ! ’ 

“ Valentin (hurt) : ‘ I say nothing ! That at least one is 
allowed to say ! ’ ” (29). 

Weak spots of leading personalities or of the rdgime as such 
arc the target of a different type of political joke. Goebbels’ 
ability for lying, Goring’s craving for uniforms and medals, the 
discomfort felt by the ruling clique over Hess’s flight to Scotland, 
arc favourite subjects : 

(а) On Goebbels : “ When visiting Berlin the King and Queen 
of Thailand were particularly impressed by the personality of 
Dr. Goebbels. They very much wanted to take him with them 
to Thailand, for as they pointed out ‘ such a brilliant fairy-story- 
teller we have not had in the Orient for a long time ! ’ ” (30). 

( б ) On Goring : “ The other day an SA man was taken to 
a concentration camp on account of the spreading of atrocity 
stories. Amongst other tilings he had the cheek to allege that 
he had once seen Goring in mufti” (31). 

(c) On Hess’s escape : (Austrian joke) : “ For years we have 
sung : ‘We sail against England’, and when one day someone 
really sailed against her — then they say he is a fool ! ” (32) 

I'hcre is a comparative dearth of jokes about Hitler himself, 
which is perhaps evidence of the superhuman power attributed 
to the bearer of a myth — yet witticisms on the Hitler salute (as 
being often enforced) and on Hitler pictures arc quite frequent. 
The cooling effect of successful enemy action on the people’s 
admiration for the FUhrer^ for instance, is well expressed in this 
German war-time conversation : 

” Do you know how strong the effect of British bombing on 
Blank was ? Even eight days afterwards Hitler pictures were 
still flying out of the windows ! ” (33) 

The function of both these types of joke is primarily one of 
relief —whilst nothing can be done to move the pressure and 
weight imposed on the masses by the ruling hierarchy, the joke 
lends itself as a welcome means of escaping from it mentally, at 
least for a few minutes. The jokes about the parrot and the 
Gestapo and the convcrs.ation between the comedian and his 
partner are of a characterizing nature, describing a state of aff airs 
bitterly felt by many, but seldom officially admitted. The jokes 
about Goebbels, Hess and the Hitler pictures, on the other hand, 
exceed the mere characterization of the existing regime, for they 
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also expose it, particularly its cunning propaganda. Correlations 
are revealed for which one seeks in vain in the controlled press, 
such as that between the anti-England song and the flight of 
Hess or that between the RAF raids on Germany and the declining 
worship of the Fiiher. Small wonder that the Party hierarchy, 
at least in wartime, is not much in favour of political jokes, 
although Germany, under the Nazi regime, has a number of 
satirical magazines mainly devoted to crude abuse of enemy 
statesmen. A Carinthian paper in March 1942 issued the 
following solemn warning : 

Jokes dealing with German home affaii-s no longer deal with 
political parties, but with the philistine who keeps himself back 
from the great events, the grumbler who sees only the black side, 
and the unsocial person who stands aside. The State can abolish 
clubs but to influence the opinion of individuals is the work of a 
lifetime. The political joke must stop where there is power ^ for power 
is without humour. It follows that power must be insuflicient 
where jokes appear. Therefore they lose their right to existence 
as victory proceeds. . . . The political joke has its limits just as 
the joke about the boss has. If you make fun of him too frequently 
then everyone will notice that you have an inferiority complex. 
If we devote too much attention to the enemy, then the friend and 
the enemy may think that we have no other means of dealing with 
him, which of course we have ! 

“ Power is without humour,” but humour is an effective 
instrument with which to challenge the overwhelming impact of 
totalitarian power on the mind of the individual. In Spring 
1942 an exhibition called “The Soviet Paradise” was staged in 
Berlin. According to the official label it was a “ guaranteed 
genuine ” collection of Russian homes which had been fetched 
directly from Minsk. Round these appallingly dirty outhouses, 
crammed with rags, there was an intolerable stench and many 
of the thousands of visitors withdrew as quickly as they had 
arrived. Many recognized it as a propaganda trick. When in 
May an attempt was made to destroy the exhibition, the culprit 
was not found, but, according to Arvid Fredborg, as a retaliation 
“ some hundreds of Jews and Communists were executed.” 
These facts became commonly known and were resented. After 
the closing of the exhibition a story could be heard all over 
Berlin : 

“ Why was the Soviet Paradise closed ? ” 

“ Because the people of North Berlin wanted to get their 
belongings back ” (34). 



CHAPTER V 

HITTING BACK 
Resistance in Germany (1933-9) 

A study of the various forms of opposition and resistance 
against the Fascist regimes should begin by drawing a double 
distinction ; between opposition during peace and opposition 
during war on the one hand, and between opposition in the 
mother-countries of the regime and that in the various territories 
conipiered by it on the other. The first division is historical, the 
second regional. Yet the two overlap, for resistance in peace is 
of necessity confined to the cradle of the regime with oppositional 
contacts abroad, whilst in war-time it flourishes particularly in 
tiu* wide areas which have come under the heel of the conqueror. 
On the one hand, in war many of the illegal fighters, in the 
Reich or in Italy, must be called up, and they are thus unable 
t() continue their resistance and to influence the morale of the 
civilians, whereas others, under the impact of the bloody conflict, 
may have temporarily given way to patriotic appeals and instincts 
and become less hostile towards the regime. The very fact that 
resistance and opposition grow amongst the population in con- 
(juered territories po.ssibly tunes down opposition at home as long 
as the regime can claim military successes. 

In Germany between 1933 and 1939 there were, roughly 
sjx’aking, two main centres of resistance ; one of them was 
resistant in the passive sense of defying the ideology of the regime, 
tin: other resistant in an active sense, aiming at attacking and 
undermining the structure of State and Party. The one was 
spiritual, the other p«)litical ; the one was personified by the 
Gonfcssional (Church roiuul Niemoller and by part of the Catholic 
clergy, the other by the illegal workers’ cadres. 

I. Rksistino Workers 
{a) Socialist Readjustment after 

'fhe decisive question for any analysis cannot be the cfTective- 
ness of the opposition, which should not be overrated, but its 
forms of org.ini/ation and the types which prevailed in it. Until 
the various .irchives of both sides, Gestapo and opposition, are 
available (some of them, in the nature of things, never will be), 
192 
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it is abortive to rely on romantic tales from outsiders or on lofty 
speculations based on slender evidence. Fortunately, one of the 
leading Austrian Socialists, Otto Bauer, wrote shortly before his 
untimely death a very penetrating account of the structure and 
psychological background of the “ illegal front Published in 
German in Paris in 1939, it is practically unknown in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. The following pages owe much to the masterly 
observations of this courageous Socialist leader who, between 
1933 and 1939, was one of the key-men of the underground 
movement outside the Reich (i). Bauer had many contacts in 
the underground front and possessed also the historic perspective 
of the trained Marxist theoretician. When the Nazis took over 
the trade unions, they transformed them from a weapon of the 
organized proletariat into a weapon against it. Even social 
achievements, such as unemployment relief and old age pensions, 
were turned against them and became an instrument of power 
in the hands of the State. The workers were kept down by 
means of fear : the fear of losing a job, of losing a pension or the 
cottage owned by the entrepreneur. All this gave the Fascist 
state a hold which many could not resist. Economic pressure 
added to physical threats is a powerful instrument and the Nazi 
leaders knew how to handle it skilfully and brutally, all the more 
since the active organizations of the former Socialist parties were 
in the hands of National Socialism ; the trade unions, the workers’ 
youth organizations, the organizations for culture and sport, all 
of them were either converted to or absorbed by National Socialist 
organizations. Alluring baits were thrown out as, for instance, 
the “ Strength through Joy ” organization, which seemed to ofler 
a chance of seeing the world cheaply. To all intents and purposes 
it “ depolitized ” the masses, opened a way of escape for many 
from their unfavourable economic status and attracted the more 
hedonistic type of worker who was intent on enjoying himself in 
his free time as much as possible. 

At present, unfortunately, no detailed evidence is available 
which could, in a scientifically reliable manner, show the gradual 
impact of the Fascist power and propaganda monopoly on the 
formerly organized workers. During the first years of the Nazi 
regime many anticipated the rapid collapse of the Hitler rule. 
But as the years passed by, exterior readjustment to and con- 
formity with the new regime was often followed by inner con- 
formity and semi-conscious agreement. Only strong and well- 
trained people could stave off the continuous influence of an 
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overpowering press and radio propaganda. Only daring, 
undaunted men and women would take the risk of connection 
with anti-Fascist channels of information. Vacillating, weak 
characters soon repeated the slogans and formulas of Fascist 
propaganda. Unprincipled natures did good trade as renegades 
anxious to build a niche for themselves. In Germany more than 
elsewhere nothing succeeds like success and nothing deters the 
common man more than failure. The majority of workers thus 
fell back into a state of political lethargy ; in Germany no less 
than in Italy, Fascism was able to win over large parts of the 
working classes. Physical pressure, economic pressure and the 
glamour of a well-directed cunning propaganda had proved 
irresistible in the long run (2). 

{b) Two Types of Underground Organization 

After the dissolution of the Socialist party in Germany, 
two different types of adherents to the Socialist ideals and of 
defiance to the Fascist political order emerged. The one believed 
in tlic continuity of the old party even when it was ostracised. 
In spite of its diminished numbers, it should carry on its activities 
with the old leadership directing it from abroad, and remain 
based on the nucleus of old stewards {Vertrauensmdnner) and on 
the old members. 

The opposite view, however, maintained that a new situation 
demanded an entirely new form of organization on a much 
smaller scale, combining compactness with speed of action. In 
other words, what was wanted was a set-up of “ Cadres ** on 
the model of the Bolsheviks since 1903, cadres formed by highly 
qualified, strictly disciplined revolutionaries with the courage of 
their convictions. At a time when any illegal organization of the 
masses had become impossible, what was above all needed was 
an <Jlitc. Both types of resistance, that of “ the continuing party 
remnants ” and that of “ the illegal cadres ” co-existed between 
1933 and 1939, though not without some resentment between them, 
'fhe illegal cadres, under the pressure of Nazi persecution, soon 
underwent a selective process. During the first months of the 
Nazi regime, which the masses then expected to be short-lived, 
many were keen to dabble in illegal work. But they were soon 
disillusioned. After the purge in the summer of 1934 the hope 
of a quick downfall of this dictatorship vanished. Then many 
withdrew from the dangerous front of illegal opposition. The 
reason was obvious : “ The illegal worker, continuously wanted 
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and hunted by the police, daily threatened with arrest, lives under 
constant nervous strain ; it needs infinitely more fortitude and 
tenacity to bear this nervous strain when one knows that it will 
last for years than when one believes that victory will be achieved 
shordy” ( 3 ). Finally, only people with ardent faith and strong 
nerves remained, people who combined polidcal idealism with 
a sober estimate of the real situation. At first, many had joined 
the illegal ranks from love of adventure. Two qualities above 
all proved to be indispensable : the one was courage and the otlier 
a rational mind, rational in the choice of means and in the 
appreciation of situations. Once, when the Party had been 
powerful and influential, people had become members mainly 
from a personal point of view, to obtain an increase in wages or 
some polidcal post. Now, belonging to the cadres definitely 
meant disadvantage instead of advantage, great insecurity and 
danger instead of some small security and prosperity. 

These illegalists first distinguished themselves from the masses 
by their moral qualities, but later also by their better knowledge 
and information. They became an oppositional 6\itc, Under 
the Fascist monopoly of propaganda the masses either do not 
learn at all of certain events at home and abroad, or they do so 
in a distorted fashion. The members of the cadres, on the other 
hand, received more information and their training enabled them 
to interpret this news in the “ proper ” light, i.e. in the Socialist 
perspective connecting past, present and future. This meant 
that gradually the intellectual distance, though not necessarily 
the social distance, between masses and oppositional elite grew. 
The latter acquired an esoteric tinge, its members were 
“ initiated ” into an underground struggle and had to keep 
their secret as closely as possible if they (lid ikjI want to under- 
mine their own existence and that of their circle. 

Very different in their social structure and mental attitude 
were the “ remnants of the Party ”. After the dissolution of the 
two Socialist parties a good many contacts between former com- 
rades and co-workers remained in the loose form of social inter- 
course. The former Party stewards met from time to time in a 
pub, played cards and exchanged their political opinions, hardly 
favourable to the regime. A circle of friends who knew each 
other from the days of the “ Workers’ Youth ” went for rambles 
together, whilst former members of the “ Workers’ Sport Organ- 
ization ” joined one of the officially authorized sports clubs in 
order to keep together and to maintain their community tie. 
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These loose groups may not have lasted very long, they may not 
have been a focus point of illegal work, but they had a double 
liaison function, the vertical liaison between a better past and a 
hoped-for better future, the horizontal liaison between people 
under the spell of the same tradition. The members remained 
immune to Fascist propaganda longer than the rest of the popula- 
tion ; at the same time they were seeds of whisper propaganda 
and hot-beds of criticism and rumour-mongering. Even more 
important were the former shop-stewards and trade union 
functionaries in the big and medium-sized factories. They still 
enjoyed a considerable prestige among the workers and were 
consulted on matters of labour and similar questions. Their 
influence continued, if not directly, then indirectly. As Bauer 
had remarked, the chances and conditions at that time for both 
the whispering campaigns by “ Party remnants ” and the work 
of some illegal groups varied considerably in the different regions 
of tlie Reich. After 1935, when, by a rather odd correlation, the 
intense rearmament work helped to strengthen the self-assertive- 
ness of the workers and to diminish their, fear of unemployment, 
tlie chances of the underground activities largely depended on 
whether the industries in the region concerned were engaged in 
rearmament work or not. These chances were also further 
strongly influenced by the skill and thoroughness with which the 
Oestapo had succeeded in destroying all fragments of the former 
party organization ; this too varied from town to town, from 
province to province (3«). 

Hauer has described two main types of underground organiza- 
tion which wc shall call type A and type B. (They arc,“ maxi- 
mum {y\)vs '"— Ideallypen — in the sense of Max Weber). In the 
large town A there existed before this war three illegal Socialist 
organizations, of which each had up to three dozen members, 
(^ne was composed mainly of Socialist party and trade union 
oHicials, the second of ex-members of the former Republican 
organization Reichsbanner , and the third of former members of the 
Socialist Workers’ Youth. The three underground cells did not 
know of each other’s e.xistence and thus were not connected 
with each other. On the other hand, all of them had well 
c.imoidlaged contacts with a functionai7 of the Social Democratic 
Party (S.P.D.) in exile abroad. The isolation of each group was, 
of course, a deliberate protective measure. Should one of them 
be ft)und out, the two others would not be affected. Torture 
can siunetimes make people confess what they know, but not 
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what they have never learned, a special technique of preventive 
insurance acquired after bitter experience (4). Round the small 
nucleus of each group there was a larger circle of people who were 
under its influence without knowing it. Every member of the 
three organizations contacted a number of former comrades who 
remained ignorant of the background of the information conveyed 
to them. These small clandestine organizations were channels for 
the reception as well as for the despatch of political information, 
outposts of a two-way subterranean traffic. They received in- 
formative letters, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., regularly from a 
Party functionary abroad. One copy only of each item reaches 
each group, an indispensable precaution. At the same time the 
groups were sending information abroad about events and 
developments in the factories, offices, etc. The three groups 
were, however, not mainly concerned with propaganda ; they 
confined themselves to the spreading of certain news-items and 
slogans to the comrades on the “ periphery ” who, in their turn, 
circulated them in factories and pubs. 

The structure of type B in an industrial district like the Ruhr, 
for instance, was very different. There, you had a number of 
well-organized little cells connected with each other by way of 
a common directing centre. These cells j)artly consisted of 
former stewards in the factories and partly of former trade union 
officials, and their work began with economic propaganda to be 
soon followed by political propaganda. 

According to Bauer their propaganda activities confined 
themselves largely to the oral influencing of the workers. They 
were tl\fC hand behind anti-Fascist slogans written in chalk or 
paint on walls, railway wagons, etc., behind the circulation in 
factories of little notes with mock poems against the regime ; 
behind the spreading of all kinds of illegal literature. They 
smuggled books banned in Germany over the frontier and had 
them passed on from hand to hand. This group also possessed 
a well-developed information service. “ Compared with organi- 
zation A less attention is paid by organization B to the oral 
training of its members ; its cadre training is less strongly 
developed,* its secret character as a group of conspirators is less 
reliable, but it has a greater influence on the masses ” (5). » 

In addition, the German Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.) 
also received regular reports from individual comrades fulfilling 
important functions in the Fascist State and Party machine or 
in large factories. The Party abroad, with headquarters first in 
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Prague then in Paris, gradually realized that mass propaganda 
by the circulation of illegal material amongst their former mem- 
bers was impossible or possible only on a very small scale under 
the terror of the Gestapo. It therefore based its work mainly 
on reports from the Reich made by selected ex-members in close 
contact with the Party remnants. It would be a mistake to 
imagine that the various oppositional Socialist groups were 
directed by this exiled Party executive from abroad. “ Some of 
the local underground organizations refused to accept the 
authority of the old Party Executive Committee for political 
reasons. Others had been unable to make connections with the 
committee abroad.” It has been alleged, not without good 
reason, that “ most of the members of the exiled bureau had 
no understanding of the changes that had taken place in the 
remnants of the party that remained underground in Germany ” 
(6). They were therefore often unable to distribute their money 
effectively among the various groups. This was all the more 
unfortunate as these underground centres had to rely mainly on 
financial help from abroad. In this respect the Communist 
underground centres were in a more favourable position as their 
leaders “ had considerable sums of money at their disposal ”. 
This did not exclude real financial sacrifices made for the Party 
by ordinary members in Germany, but in any case it facilitated 
underground activities (7). No details are, of course, available 
of the amount of money received by Socialist underground 
groups from the labour organizations in democratic countries. 
It must suffice to state that without it the underground work 
in Germany before the war “could hardly have gone on ” (8). 
The war stopped this help largely, though not entirely, for at 
least during the first two years some American trade unions and 
some progressive Americans (organized in the “ American 
Friends of German Freedom ”) “ rendered direct technical and 
material help to the underground movement ”, partly by money 
contributions and partly by the fact that its members “ when 
travelling in Europe served as couriers to underground centres ” 
(9). Little can be said at present about the work of the small 
Socialist underground units during the war. Their structure has 
apparently not greatly changed, fi)r an American observer who 
stayed in Berlin in 1 940-1 received the impression that the well- 
conecalcd underground organization consisted of small groups 
operating independently of one another. He found that the 
organization had a subtle and progressive influence on the great 
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mass of German people because of its secrecy and its continued 
ability to survive ( lo) . The scope of resistance and sabotage has, 
however, been very limited, partly owing to the general call-up 
also affecting oppositional elements, partly to the skilful counter- 
measures of the Gestapo. An engineer from a neutral country, 
who visited Berlin at the end of 1942, was told by old friends 
that any larger and visible action of resistance had been so far 
prevented by the fact that “ all people who have, e.g., carried out 
sabotage, simply vanished Even people only suspected of 
sabotage have been done away with. “ Tlie people say : we 
just learn that this or that man has disappeared without trace ; 
we don’t know where he is, whether he is dead or imprisoned.” ( 1 1 ) 
Harsch speaks of many thousands who have disappeared in this 
way each year, in addition to an average of 40-50 executions 
publicly announced. 

One of the many difficulties encountered by any organized 
opposition in a totalitarian state is the impossibility of hiding 
individuals from the scientific surveillance of the secret i)olicc. 
There is very little romanticism to be found in the modern 
technique of resistance. The aim must be to mislead the police 
with the help of a camouflaged routine existence, to live a life 
on conventional lines and as openly as possible. In order not 
to attract the attention of the police one has to conform largely 
to average conduct, to be one among many. One has to have 
an ordinary job, ordinary family tics, ordinary habits and 
hobbies. But there is one big difference between the real routine 
life and the assumed one. The latter has to be planned carefully, 
every step scrutinized in advance and taken witli iron self-control. 
Underground existence is actually overground existence with a 
purpose and entails a high state of rationality both in thought 
and in action (12). 

2. Religious Opposition 

Socialist opposition and the Protestant Confessional Church 
were both antagonistic to the totalitarian state and were both re- 
garded by it as enemies. But the reasons for this antagonism 
were very different in each case. The Socialist opposition is 
political opposition, hoping to wrest the political power from the 
National Socialists to whom it has lost it. In the totalitarian state 
religious opposition does not fight for political power, but aims at 
spiritual liberty. It claims the right to exercise its rites and rituals 
without the interference of the state. The subject in dbpute is an 
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ancient one, the demarcation line between the realm of the State 
and that of the Church, between the claim of Caesar and that of 
God. Socialist opposition is total opposition, whilst religious 
opposition is partial only. But from the totalitarian point of 
view both are a menace, for they endanger the total rule of 
the regime. 

Resistance against the totalitarian claim of the Nazi regime 
in the spiritual and religious field has been offered by both 
Christian churches. Both have been continuously watched and 
interfered with by the Gestapo. The correspondence of many 
Catholic and Protestant priests has been opened, their telephones 
have been tapped, theif ‘houses searched, microphones surrep- 
titiously installed in their rooms. “ In innumerable cases pastors 
have been arrested, imprisoned, misused, without trial, and indeed 
without the preferment of any charge’* (13). It is outside the 
scope of this book to give a detailed account of the persecution 
of the two Christian churches, especially as this has already been 
done in a competent manner (14). We must confine ourselves 
to discussing the technique which the Gestapo employed in their 
drive against the clergy. The case of the Protestant Confessional 
Church deserves particular consideration, as the Gestapo closed 
in systematically on this body and its leaders. 

{a) The Gestapo Persecutes Catholic Priests 

The methods applied against Catholic priests were different 
in so far as they culminated in public trials deliberately staged 
by the authorities. Most Catholic priests were sentenced by 
courts, ordinary or special, though prior to the trials the Gestapo 
had taken a large hand in building up the case. This became 
particularly evident in the notorious trials against Catholic 
monks and nuns for Currency Smuggling in 1935 and against 
Catholic priests and laymen for “ immorality ” in 1936. In the 
Currency Trials numerous monks and nuns were accused of 
having smuggled out considerable sums of money to Belgium and 
Holland to pay back debts to religious organizations abroad. 
Though the currency laws at that time were very complicated 
and difficult for the layman to understand, it has been admitted 
by Catholic authorities that the Orders had sometimes been 
guilty of technical evasion of the regulations (15). Yet the same 
had happened in the case of Party members and big business 
houses, only with the difference that then the affair was settled 
quietly and without any publicity, whereas, in the case of the 
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Catholic Church, Nazi propaganda staged a violent attack to 
“ expose ” its alleged vileness and corruption. In the course of 
investigations, the Gestapo showed its remarkable gift for un- 
earthing suitable documents detrimental to the prestige of the 
Church. This enabled them to start another hare and to follow 
up the trial of the Catholic Devisenschieber with the so-called 
“ morality trials. When the papers of the convents and the 
diocesan offices were searched in order to obtain evidence on 
currency smuggling, the Gestapo discovered reports on certain 
cases of immorality which had mostly happened long ago and 
been dealt with by the Church authorities. As usual, the 
Gestapo thereupon acted very methodically by carrying out 
investigations in almost all monasteries “ in order to record the 
names of candidates, novices and former members who had left 
the Order concerned, either of their own free will or because they 
had been dismissed ” (16). The interrogation particularly 
tried to establish instances of sexual misconduct which might have 
taken place in such houses. It all became a grand example of 
the close co-operation between Himmler and Goebbels, between 
inquisition and propaganda. Botli used their specific weapons. 
The Gestapo interrogated children, “ framing ” them as wit- 
nesses, applying both the sugar-plum and the cane in order to 
get suitable evidence from them. Some “ were bribed with 
sweets to speak against members of the clergy . . . others were 
threatened with the concentration camp and, when they held 
to their own accounts, were made to sign a form which was said 
to consist of a committal to the concentration camp ”(17). 
Here again the wearing-down methods were used and frcciucntly 
the accused and even witnesses were interrogated night after 
night until they broke down under the strain. Whilst the 
general public naturally knew nothing of these methods the Nazi 
press did its utmost with screaming headlines and acrimonious 
articles to brand immorality, established by the trials, as being 
rife in the ranks of the Catholic clergy. The Schwarz^ Korps 
openly denounced “ the natural effect of a system which has 
exalted the unnatural to the level of a general principle of an 
organization which has freed itself from public control” (18). 

How did the Catholic Church react to these and other defama- 
tions ? It must be said that the official attitude of Rome has not 
been free from ambiguity and a marked desire for compromise. 
On the other hand, a number of Catholic bishops and priests 
have stood up to the threats of the Gestapo with virile determina- 
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tion. Cardinal Faulhaber in Munich and Bishop von Galen in 
Mans ter have been the most prominent amongst them. The 
dialectical skill with which Cardinal Faulhaber ' replied in a 
sermon in July 1937 to the arrest of the Jesuit priest Fr. Rupert 
Mayer is remarkable and the dauntless courage shown by Count 
von Galen in his Munster sermons in 1942 against sinister Nazi 
practices is impressive. 

{b) Pastor Niemoller and the Confessional Church 

Nevertheless, whereas the Gestapo did not dare to lay hands 
on any of these leading Catholic dignitaries, it has ruthlessly inter- 
fered with the leaders of the Protestant Confessional Church. 
This church was not part of a spiritual world-power nor a limb of 
a universal institution. Its only weapon was the Gospel and its 
proclamation a live wire in the struggle for the liberty of con- 
science and the riglit to worship not the State, but God. This 
struggle had been imposed on the Confessional Church, for most 
of its members had not by any means belonged to the political Left 
before 1933 ; Pastor Niemoller, its most outstanding preacher, 
had rendered conspicuous service to the regime of Potsdam as a 
U-boat commander in the last war and had afterwards never 
refused as a clergyman to give to the State what he thought due 
to it. According to his own words in 1924 he had voted for 
National Socialism (19). When the State, however, tried to usurp 
more — nay, everything — when it claimed a spiritual monopoly, 
replacing the Christian creed and the Ten Commandments by the 
claim “ I am the Lord thy God. Thou shaft have no other 
Gods but Me,” * then, of necessity, a conflict arose in the brains 
and hearts of positive Christians. It has been often criticized 
that the Protestant Church in Germany, by reason of its doctrine 
as well as by its social function, had from the time of Luther 
preached the theory of obedience to worldly authorities. In the 
old Prussian monarchy it had indeed been closely interlinked 
with the State, as the monarch had been its supreme head and 
supreme worldly authority, living up to the famous slogan of the 
seventeenth century : “ Cuius regio eius religio ,” — “ He who rules 
the land also determines its religion.” Nevertheless the old 
Prussian monarchy, since the days of Frederick the Great, seldom 
claimed the last say in purely religious matters ; where this 
was attempted, it soon lost the battle. The dualism between 

• Arrorclinn to Pastijr Niemoller this claim was made in 1936 by “a high 
representative of the ruling p»)wer in a student training camp ” ^ao). 
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the realm of God and that of Caesar was silently acknowledged. 
For instance when, after the war of liberation, King Frederick 
William III brought about the union of the Lutheran and the 
Reformed churches in Prussia, a pastor of the latter in Elberfeld 
refused to introduce the new order of divine service. Ordered 
by a high State official to obey under pain of royal displeasure, 
he gave the following classic answer : “ Tell His Majesty 
that, as his most humble servant, I am at all times ready to lay 
my head upon the block at his command ; but when His 
Royal Majesty makes himself lord over the Gospel, I despise 
His Royal Majesty ” (21). The monarch did not dare to 
challenge the priest any further. In the National Socialist State 
the supreme lord of its pagan gospel behaved very differently. 
For weeks in 1936-7 Gestapo agents had taken notes during the 
sermons of Pastor Niemoller at his church in Bcrlin-Dahlcm, thus 
carefully building up a case against him. At the same time 
several dozens of his colleagues had been arrested or forbidden 
to preach. When Niemoller protested against this, when, in 
June 1937, he declared from the pulpit that, like the Apostles, 
“ as long as the world shall last, one must obey God rather than 
men ” (22), the secret police arrested him ; he was charged with 
abuse of the pulpit for political agitation and with treason against 
both the State and the people, after he had spent more than 
eight months in prison. Even the People’s Court, composed as it 
was entirely of National Socialist functionaries and judges, 
acquitted him of the charge of underhand attacks on State and 
Party and, apart from a nominal line, had him discharged. 
Obviously they were reluctant to sentence a man who had once 
been an outstanding soldier and who had now many followers 
in the army. A feeling that trouble would follow with the many 
admirers of Niemoller in the army and civil service if he were 
punished, may have swayed them and influenced their decision. 
But the Gestapo had not taken notes in his church and tapped 
his telephone for nothing. It simply rc-arrested the exonerated 
man when he left the court and took him to a concentration camp 
to linger there for good. In doing so it acted upon the special 
and personal order of the Fiihrer. The military prestige of the 
ex-soldier had been overruled by the personal prestige of the 
dictator himself and his most powerful instrument had once more 
had its way. 

A voice had been silenced that had spoken with directness 
and depth, above all with sincere courage which was as rare as 
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it was devoid of any frills. The protest of this great Protestant 
had been non-political and yet political at the same time ; for 
by its frankness it had challenged the system which acknowledged 
nothing but force. For a short time and to a limited circle it 
had publicly exposed the unscrupulous control by spying and 
entrapping which otherwise could only be mentioned in frightened 
whispers. This priest could not hit back, but he could speak 
out before his mouth was stopped, perhaps for ever. 

This was what Niemoller said in his last sermon in June 1937 : 

And anyone who has the experience I had the night before 
last at an evening Communion service and secs beside him nothing 
lt»s than three young members of the Secret Police who have come 
in their official capacity to spy upon the community of Jesus 
Christ in their praying, singing and preaching — three young men 
who were also assuredly baptized once upon a time in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and who also assuredly vowed loyalty to 
their Saviour at the confirmation altar, and whose office and duty 
it now is to set traps for the community of Jesus Christ — anyone 
who secs that, cannot escape so easily from the shame of the 
Church ; he cannot pass the matter off with a pious phrase and 
an inspired protest : such a sight may cost him a sleepless and 
most certainly a restless night, and he may even cry from the 
depths of his despair : “ Lord, have mercy upon me ! * ” (23). 



CHAPTER VI 


HITTING BACK {continued) 

Resistance in Occupied Countries, 1940-4 

I. Three Attitudes of Reaction to the Occupation 

In most of the European countries overrun and held down by 
Germany, the fact of occupation has, as the years have gone 
by, produced three attitudes of reaction : (a) the vast majority 
remain hostile or unfriendly and, whenever able to do so without 
too big a risk, take to passive resistance ; (A) a small minority 
form pro-Fascist and pro-German associations and collaborate 
actively with the enemy ; (c) another minority form underground 
organizations, planning and carrying out acts of sabotage and 
reprisals against German officials, troops and Nazi sympathizers. 
The majority resent the foreign invader but sec little possibility 
of active resistance. Whilst they often manage to keep alive the 
spirit of independence by listening to Allied broadcasts or by 
learning the undiluted news from clandestine news-sheets, they 
find themselves hindered by overwhelming German pressure on 
all sides. The local press is conspicuous by its emptiness, the 
cinemas run only German news-reels, the learned societies invite 
German or pro-German lecturers — all this is depressing when 
added to the insufficient food rations. There is also stark fear 
that one’s son or husband might suddenly be taken away for 
enforced labour abroad. Thus insecurity is tlie paramount 
feeling, resulting in an emotional instability in which hope and 
fear, longing and depression, alternate with blitz-Vi^c raj)idity. 
One has to be constantly on the qui vive ; Gestapo agents, either 
German or fellow-countrymen, might be anywhere ; the only 
thing one can do is not to co-operate with the enemy, not to 
encourage him, but to let him feel that he is unwanted and 
despised. Passive resistance reaches its maximum in psycho- 
logical sabotage which is unlikely to remain entirely ineffective, 
as in the long run it creates insecurity in the enemy. Whilst 
the native suffers from the insecurity of the present, the conqueror 
is made to suffer from the insecurity of the future. He may feel 
his present security and might to be but an illusion, like a big, 
splendid apple, the core of which is slowly disintegrated by the 
worm within. 
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Without rash generalizations it may be said that the following 
description of the attitude of the bulk of the Dutch population 
can be applied to most occupied countries in varying degrees : 

The large majority of the people have never been won over 
by the Nazi propaganda barrage — the total membership claimed 
by the Dutch Nazis themselves does not exceed ij per cent, of 
the population — but to a certain extent they have undoubtedly 
been intimidated by the German terror. They feel isolated from 
each other. People in Amsterdam do not know what is happening 
in other towns lo miles distant. They feel lost. While, generally 
speaking, the young people are showing tremendous courage and 
zeal, many older ones feel themselves overburdened by the responsi- 
bilities for their families. 

Though intimidation and isolation have cut down public life, 
they have, on the other hand, enlarged the sphere of privacy to 
include church and school : 

Democratic free Holland lives on in the privacy of home and — 
thanks to the spiritual courage of teachers and clergy — in the 
comparative privacy of school and church. The church, in 
particular, has never wavered in its attitude. Public life, however, 
IS dominated by the Nazis. The streets resound to the jackboots 
of Nazi hooligans (i). 

2. The Problem of Readjustment (the Dutch Case) 

It is obvious that the Nazi occupation of a country has made 
necessary a good deal of continuous readjustment on the part of 
the people ; this, not only in the sense that old values were 
questioned and quickly faded away, that old habits were broken 
up and others had to be developed. Even more important was 
the indispensable change in the methods and technique of 
opposition. The ciuickness and skill with which this change was 
carried out varied in difi'erent countries according to their inner 
structure and history. Belgium and Holland furnish two appro- 
priate e.xamplcs. Belgium had been invaded only a quarter of 
a century before by the same foe— the Belgians had lively 
reminiscences of adroit opposition in the dark and even of the 
workings of an underground press. The experiences of the last 
war, perhaps also the tension of internal discord afterwards, had 
formed a grim lesson and made it comparatively easy to readjust 
oneself to a second occupation. The case of Holland was very 
different. For more than a century this highly urbanized country 
had not seen war and had no idea of the effectiveness of a 
dictatorship with a highly trained secret police. Therefore, at 
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the beginning of the occupation, some organizations of resistance 
were run more on the lines of a sports club than on those of a 
tightly knit underground movement. In summer 1940 one 
Dutch underground organization issued orange-coloured member- 
ship cards which some members showed each other even iu 
crowded tramcars. The leader of another unit for a long time 
kept a card-index of members, which he had compiled with the 
love of order so characteristic of the Dutch civil servant. As a 
result seventy-two members of a third organization were arrested 
and shot in May 1942 for careless talk (2). The Germans, who 
had at first hoped for eventual readiness to co-operate on the part 
of the Dutch, were soon disappointed. Gradually the tide of 
persecutions, arrests and executions rose, regardless of whether 
the victims had taken part in active resistance or were unpolitical 
people taken as hostages. During the first year of occupation, 
the number of Dutchmen who were, officially or unofficially, 
shot or done to death in concentration camps remained under 
one hundred, in the second year it was less than a thousand, 
while in the third year it ran into thousands. People only 
realized gradually that a switch-over was imperative from the 
peace-time middle-class virtues of love of order, frankness and 
public opposition, to the war-time qualities of conspiracy, sccrc- 
tiveness and mimicry. The worthy Dutch citizen had to change 
into the sly, split personality of a Dr. Jckyll and Mr, Hyde. In 
May, 1943, the German commissioner Scyss-Inquart, in a speech, 
tried to ridicule three Dutch secret organizations, the “ Orde- 
dienst ”, the “ Committee of Liberation ” and a Communist unit. 
Thus he had to admit their organization and “ the fact that he 
knew little more about them than the names ” (3). The following 
are some extracts from the German and the German-controlled 
Dutch press and radio throwing a significant light both on the 
attitude of the majority of Dutchmen and on that of a determined 
minority who actively prepared for the day of liberation. On 
October 6, 1940, five months after the Germans had overrun 
Holland, Goebbels’ weekly Das Reich wrote : 

Holland waits. It is an impatient and peevish waiting for a 
new decision. A decision of what ? Has Holland’s fate not been 
sealed long ago ? One would think so. But the stubborn, slow 
Dutchmen still refuse to face reality. Unaccustomed to wars, they 
reason that a merely military change is not a positive proof of total 
defeat. . . . The wide-spread stubbornness of the Dutch sticks 
till this day to the saying : The Germans have invaded our 
country but have not conquered it. 



2o8 dictatorship and political police 

The bulk of the Dutch population could on the whole express 
their anti-German attitude only in two ways : positively by 
expressing its sympathy and interest for the symbols and torch- 
bearers of the Allied cause, negatively by showing indignation 
towards members of the Dutch Nazi Party. The positive 
attitude was demonstrated by listening to the by wearing 

the colours of the House of Orange, even by christening the babies 
with the Christian names of Allied leaders. A senior Nazi 
ofRcial declared indignantly : 

Many Dutchmen look unhealthy, which can be ascribed to 
unhygienic living conditions, including the fact that they stay up 
late at night listening to the forbidden radio (4). 

When in October, 1941, a notice in a Bussum paper announced 
the birth of a boy christened Winston, the official Deutsche ^eiiung 
in den Niederlanden commented sneeringly : 

'I’hrcc cheers for true Dutchmen ! We still have heroes in our 
midst. Hail, young Winston ! The nation honours him, while 
the old clique of Wilhelmina’s court rejoices. A Winston is born 
unto us ; now all will be well again. Doubtless Bussum’s good 
people will have real Scotch whisky at the christening, giving 
them enough Dutch courage to sing “ Oranje Boven ”. They will 
listen more than ever to Radio Orange to see if their courageous 
act is duly appreciated and if little Winston’s big godfather will 
thank thorn. 

Ostracism 

The negative attitude finds an outlet in ostracizing pro- 
German sympathizers and Dutch Nazis, amongst whom the 
number of misfits and psychopaths was high (4a). On March 18, 
1943, Radio Hilvcrsum lamented : 

Frequently National Socialists are being assaulted and wounded, 
sometimes even murdered. They have been subjected to terror 
without precedent : terror in Government, Provincial and 
Municipal olliccs ; terror in indust^ at the hands of small and 
big bosses ; terror in banks and business offices, in schools and in 
universities and in homes. 

Sometimes tlic boycott assumed very drastic forms. For 
instance : on October ii, 1942, a Dutch broadcaster of Radio 
Hilvcrsum said with bitterness : 

I have spoken of our young heroes, hundreds of whom have 
fallen on the Eastern front. Their families, parents, wives and 
children are clothed in mourning. But what happens ? I feel 
I have to apologize for the fact that the writers of the letters I am 
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going to quote arc Netherlanders. This is what they have to say 
to the bereaved families : 

“Our sincerest congratulations on the death of your Fascist son. 

Good thing the b is dead. He has come to a sorry end, the 

^vretch, but it was too early. He should have lived a little longer 
to see the Huns lose the war ; then he should have been hanged.” 

Here is an excerpt from another letter : 

“ Our people and country' may be glad this villain is done for ; 
once more, our hearty congratulations on his demise.” 

On the other hand, the official weekly of the Dutch Nazi 
Party, Volk en Vaderlandy confessed in April, 1942, that : 

The Dutch Nazis serving in Russia arc left utterly without news 
because their families will have nothing to do with them. 

Sabotage 

The determined efforts of an anti-German minority to sabotage 
and destroy the German war effort are clearly reflected in the 
following report in a Dutch Nazi paper (5) which, though the 
details given may have been coloured, shows undoubtedly the 
existence of organized underground resistance which gives the 
German authorities a headache. 

A court trial of members of a terror, sabotage and espiontigc 
organization was begun on February 24, l)eforc a German military 
tribunal at the Hague and, on March 4, pronounced sentence. 
Eighteen of the defendants were given the death sc'ntcnce, six were 
acquitted, the others sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour. 
The majority of the accused did not belong to a political party. 

. . . Among the leaders of the organization were a professor, 
trade-school teachers, former school teachers and a college student. 
The rest comprised labourers and young men. Plans of the 
organization included the following ; to point out to tin; Hritish 
targets for bombing ; poisoning members of the German army by 
specially prepared pencils and thumbtacks, as well as the mixing of 
the so-called “ Molotov cocktail ” and ” Hun champagne ” which 
when thrown at a person immediately set him on fire. Furthermore, 
they planned to post large canvas signboards in the streets with 
arrows marking the wrong directions, in the hope that motor-cars 
driven by the Germans would leave the road and land in the 
canals. They also hoped to create unrest among the German 
soldiers, to which end they had, for example, distributed little 
leaflets reading : Fahrt nicht nach England ! (Do not sail for England). 

Likewise it had been planned to destroy a U-boat by means of 
explosives and to blow up a torpedo boat with time bombs. In 
order to execute these plans, the leaders asked membei-s to provide 
400 pounds of explosives. 
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One of the members had proposed to have rubber truncheons 
made which would hold a small bottle of sulphuric acid. When 
a person was struck with such a weapon the bottle would break 
and the victim would be blinded by the burning fluid. Another 
member, who evidently thought such methods too cruel, suggested 
ammonia instead of acid. 

A great number of these plans were described in detail in the 
organization’s little journal, edited by one of the leaders, which, 
apart from such instigations as “ sabotage on the assembly line ”, 
contained the bitterest and meanest remarks against National 
Socialism and Germany. For two months the German police kept 
a sharp watch over several of these organizers with the result that 
a great number of active members were eventually arrested and 
have now been tried. 

From the court session it was apparent that many of the 
sabotage plans had already been executed. For example, a 
telephone cable in Vlaardingen had been cut and an ammunition 
train derailed near the Belgian frontier. The purpose was to 
cause as much damage as possible to the German army of occupa- 
tion and to hinder the retreat “ when the English should land 
with expeditionary forces” (6). 

3 . Do’s AND Don’ts, Guidance to Proper Behaviour 

The two main functions of any underground movement in 
occupied territory are : (a) organization of acts of sabotage and 
aggressive resistance ; and (b) spreading of forbidden news and 
stiffening the will to resist amongst the broad masses. The 
second task is largely carried out by means of underground pub- 
lications (books, pamplilcts, periodicals, news-sheets) and by secret 
wireless stations. Tliis includes tlic instructing of the people as 
to their behaviour towards the occupying power. Special codes 
of Do’s and Don’ts arc developed, which all emphasize the 
necessity of avoiding contact with the Germans and of making 
life for them as little comfortable and homely as possible. The 
following three examples, taken at random from Poland, France 
and Norway, may illustrate this. The first is from a Polish 
underground paper, which issued these directions for the conduct 
of the people : 

I. You should not voluntarily render any services to the 
<Kcupying army. The business man, the shopkeeper, the man in 
the street, should not be polite, should even avoid giving information 
or guidance. You can alwap pretend that you don’t understand 
CJerman. 'IVcat every thing ofiicially and let the Germans feel how 
strong is the gulf of hatred that divides us from them. 

■2. l'h<‘ duty of boycott in various forms. Do not go to the 
movi<*s. Every ticket you buy includes a contribution to the war 
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cffor*. You thus help to destroy your freedom and the freedom 
of other nations. 

3. Boycott as much as possible the purchase and consumption 
of all goods from which the occupants draw profits. Boycott their 
papers, their vodka and their tobacco. 

4. Harm the oppressor. It is our sacred dtity, whenever 
possible, to harm the oppressor in executing his orders, in 
industrial production everywhere and always. 

5. Austerity rule. Never go to places of amusement such as 
music halls, night clubs, gambling casinos. It is not fitting that 
we amuse ourselves while the Gcjmans destroy our country or 
torture hundreds of thousands of our brethren in concentration 
camps and in prisons (7). 

It is perhaps easier to tell people in an occupied country 
what not to do than what to do. The negative advice aims at 
erecting a mental barbed-wire fence between conqueror and 
conquered, a barrier that can hardly be penetrated. Take for 
instance these hard and fast rules issued shortly after the occupa- 
tion of Norway : 

1 . Never stop to look at German troops on parade ; never listen 
to German bands. 

2. Never look at Germans ; never show them any friendliness, 
if you must have dealings with them. 

3. Speak not a single word ; perform no act that may be useful 
to the Germans (8). 

Positive advice on the other hand tells people how to do 
harm to the life and set-up of the haled intruder. Simple slogans 
arc used for this purpose ; for instance. Radio Syndicaliste, one 
of France’s underground stations, spread these slogans : 

Make the Bochc fall off trains. 

Make him fall off buses. 

Make him miss his train. 

Don’t deliver his letters. 

If you arc taking care of his car, ruin it (9). 

4. The Clandestine Press 
(a) Some Polish Instructions 

For the ordinary citizen in Britain or America, who reads his 
daily paper in comfort, the clandestine press in occupied countries 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of romantic adventure which 
too often hides from him the two decisive criteria of this work, 
i.e. its technical difficulties and the extreme danger connected 
with it. The difficulties are manifold ; they lie in the obtaining 
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of presses, newsprint, ink and paper, which are all rationed and 
controlled by the Germans. The dangers involved in the 
writing, editing and distributing of the copies need no explanation. 
In Poland, for instance, the Germans have introduced various 
control measures to fix the destination of every scrap of paper and 
every drop of printing ink. In addition, Gestapo searches are 
thorough and frequent. Circulation presents a specially thorny 
problem, for it may invite disaster if copies fall into the hands 
of unreliable or unintelligent readers. In Poland, therefore, a 
favoured system of distribution is based on each member of the 
editorial staff handing copies to some trustworthy friend, who in 
his turn would pass his copy on to other well-tried friends. It 
can well be imagined what it means to distribute a thousand 
copies in this way. The elaborate, scientific technique developed 
by the Gestapo has rapidly forced the leading brains of the 
underground movements to think and act no less systematically. 
A metliod of procedure as well as rules of what to do and what 
to avoid, gradually emerged under the iron hand of necessity. 
One of the illegal papers in Poland published these instruc- 
tions on the choice of distributors and readers, which speak for 
themselves (lo). 

(a) Selection of distributors : A careful and intelligent choice of 
distributors is a fundamental duty of the editorial organizers of 
this journal. The basic requisite is that they should be men with 
character. They must be patriots who have mastered all common 
ordinary fear, unruffled in their behaviour and not subject to 
caprices but jjrudcnt in action and words. It is not permissible 
to entrust the distribution to people who are little known, garrulous 
and frivolous. A careless choice of distributors means sentencing 
several Polish Hrmilies to a daily uncertainty of life. 

{b) The choice of readers : Not everybody should receive this 
paper. It is sufficient if one out of a dozen or so persons in the 
hai)it of frecjuently meeting one another receive a copy of the 
journal. The regular readers must be well known and reliable 
people. It is foolish and criminal to distribute the . . . left and 
right to everyone who comes. 

(c) The reader as agent : Every recipient of a single number of 
the . . . should regard himself as an agent of the Polish information 
and propaganda service. He ceases to be a private person, he is 
in the national sei-v'ice. He should not fearfully destroy the 
copy of the journal, but cautiously and prudently put it in circula- 
tion among absolutely reliable people. Every copy should be 
circulated among several Polish homes. In addition, the regular 
recipient of the . . . should on more important occasions prudently 
p;iss on information to others and correct false enemy propaganda. 
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(d) A warning to distributors : The distributor must not let any- 
one take his place in the receiving or passing on of this journal. 
He must do this himself. The confidence of the organizers of 
distribution is placed in the distributor himself and not in others 
whom he might desire to take his place. 

(f) Caution and silence : The distributor must rely on his memory 
in carrying out his work and not make any lists, and he must 
especially refrain from making notes of any addresses. Only so 
many as must know should know about the work organization. 
If you happen to know more than others, keep it to yourself, for, 
by speaking, you betray the cause. If you happen to know the 
name of an active worker, never say it aloud, for you will betray 
a human being. All talkativeness in regard to questions of organ- 
ization is stupid and criminal. 

(b) Some Belgian Instructions 

This table of admonitions might be valid with slight changes 
in any occupied countiy. La Voix des Beiges^ a clandestine paper, 
in enumerating the rules to be observed by its distributors, drove 
home the guiding principle that safety is more important than 
speed and that the greatest caution should be exercised at all 
limes. This general rule was then specified in the following ten 
commandments : 

1. First Contacts. When approaching anybody for the first 
time make sure of his sentiments, if necessary in some ratlicr 
absurd way. Note his reaction, for instance, to the remark that 
the Germans may win the war. 

2. Importance of Alibis. Make sure of an alibi wherever you 
go. When you are meeting someone, prepare a subject of con- 
versation in case you are questioned separately, and agree on some- 
thing to be worn to indicate that it would be dangerous to talk 
in public, and which would mean “ We will not talk business 
to-day ”. 

3. Pre-arranged Signs. If a meeting is to be held in a private 
house, arrange that an open window, a blind drawn down, or 
some easily recognized other sign will mean : “ Do not rome in.” 

4. Examine your meeting-place before any appointment. 

5. Timing of Appointments. Avoid fixing appointments exactly 
at the hour. Choose times like 5.10, 7.20, etc. Always arrive 
punctually for all appointments. 

6. Meeting in Public Places. If you see the same person often, 
leave separately after meeting in public places, and if necessary 
meet again in another place ^ter making sure you have not been 
followed. 

7. Behaviour if followed. If you suspect that you arc being 
followed, make certain by walking away to some isolated spot. 
Always appear quite natural. 

8. Selection of Clothes. See that your clothes correspond to the 
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people among whom you live. Do not pretend to be a workman, 
for instance, if you have very white hands. 

9. Limit Organization Contacts. Each contributor should know 
only his chief and his deputy-chief. 

I o. Blackmail. Do not hesitate to report any blackmail immedi- 
ately to whoever may be concerned. 

After a warning to beware of the dangers of telephone-tapping 
and of postal censorship, the paper strongly emphasizes that “ the 
distributor is perhaps the most important element in the clandestine 
press organization, which is only of use if the papers can be effec- 
tively, intelligently, and regularly distributed” (ii). 

(r) National and Political Variety 

In each country a number of underground papers has sprung 
up, mostly connected with a specific group or party, but by no 
means rejecting members of other parties or groups as reader^. 
On the whole, the sectarian character of this type of journal is 
not very marked. Though there has been a good deal of liaison 
between various secret papers of the same country, co-operation 
has often proved inexpedient as by “ centralizing their organiza- 
tions, they increased the dangers enormously” (12). 

In France the clandestine press became the first medium of 
resistance after the collapse in 1940. It was through the channel 
of these sheets that people learnt that there were compatriots 
who did not accept the German victory and ventured to defy 
the Government of Vichy. This was how the underground 
press in France gradually developed : In 1940 there existed 
only four sheets, which were typewritten, one of which, called 
Resistance, circulated in Paris. In 1941 there appeared Liberation 
and I AS Petites Ailes, which together had a circulation of 20,000 ; 
furtlicr Combat (formed by an amalgamation of two earlier 
papers), Franc Tireur and Valmy. 1942 saw several new papers 
in circulation ; Ia Populaire, L'Humanite, Ia Coq Enchaine, Liberer 
et P'ederer, Resistance and Defense de la France. In 1943 they were 
joined by M.O.F. (Mouvement Ouvrier de la France), Renais- 
sance and Ia Palais Libre ; by April 1944 there were 80 clandes- 
tine papers, mostly published fortnightly and printing a total of 
1,500,000 copies in 30 secret printing works” (13). 

In Holland and Belgium too a number of papers sprang up, 
mainly devoted to national and local news. For instance, in 
Belgium the famous I a Libre Belgique — which carried on a tradi- 
tion established in the last war — Sous la Botte, La Brabanconne 
(regional) aiul Feux de Barrage ; in Holland Vrij Nederland (at 
present issued in London) and De Oranje Krant. Each of these 
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countries had special Socialist papers, Le Populaire in France, 
VEspoir^ Le Monde du Travail in Belgium, Het Parool in Holland. 
Whilst France issued one Communist paper, VHumanitdy Belgium 
had a whole crop of them : Les Temps NouveauXy Clartiy Le Drapeau 
Rouge and La Jeunesse NouvelUy the last named for the youth. 
Belgium, with her wealth of linguistic and party divisions, also 
printed underground papers in Flemish such as De Roode Vaaneny 
De Vrije Schuttety 0 ns Vaterland and even a special organ for free 
women. La Voix des FemmeSy and again one entirely given to satire, 
Le Coups de Qyeue du Doudou Montois. In France several major 
clandestine papers issued regional editions such as ; Liberation 
de LyonSy La Renaissance de Bordeaux ct du Sud-Ouest, Liberation du 
Zone Pford. 

Very different from the type of the underground papers in 
Western Europe is that in the much harder pressed East European 
countries. In Poland there are no party divisions, but some 
papers serve the towns only, whilst others speak for the rural 
population. There were also, up to 1942, some Jewish papers, 
and papers appealing only to youthful readers or containing 
aggressive humour only. The resolute determination to resist 
can be traced from many titles translated here, such as Poland 
LiveSy The Fight Goes On, The Bastion, Riveille, Our Cause, or, in the 
case of military journals, Army and Independence, The Arms, etc. 
In Yugoslavia, on the other hand, the three different nationalities 
of the Serbs, Groats and Slovenes, came out with papers in their 
various languages ; some of them were organs of the Chetniks 
under General Mihailovitch and others of the Communist 
partisans. Here again the translated titles of sornt; Slovene 
papers are indicative : Free Slovenia, Slovenia and Europe, Dawn of 
Freedom, Slovene Bond, and the satirical paper Fifth Columnist. 

[d] Technical Problems 

Mucli as circumstances and general background vary, all 
underground papers seem to liavc to tackle llie Ibllowing 
problems ; 

Paper and ink supply. The main task is to obtain paper with- 
out the knowledge of the German authorities and, in countries 
like France, also without that of the collaborating French authori- 
ties. In France, incidentally, it seems that not a few paper 
companies have contributed to underground papers by means of 
casual slight adjustments in their books, so causing the dis- 
appearance of a roll of paper from the records. It passed through 
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the hands of a number of intermediaries, from the workers who 
collected it under cover of darkness to the railway employees who 
saw it safely through to Paris, addressed to someone entitled to 
buy paper for printing purposes. This man in his turn had it 
taken, again by night, to an obscure basement, known only to a 
few as a centre of an underground movement (14). 

Circulation. Most of the underground papers started on a 
small scale and have gradually reached a bigger circulation. 
For instance Liberation, a leading French clandestine paper, 
with which M. Andrd Philip was connected before he escaped to 
England, gradually increased its circulation to 50,000 copies (15). 
It was a small pocket-size paper which could be concealed 
between the pages of a book. By 1944 Combat alone printed 
300,000 copies, and an estimate coming from official French 
circles in London gave the number of readers of the entire under- 
ground press in France as about 8 millions (16). La Libre 
Belgique had in summer 1941 a^rculation of 40,000, while Het 
Parool, the illegal organ of th(|j|pitch Socialists, came out as an 
issue of 20,000 copies and walj^ead by about 100,000 people. 
Its Belgian opposite number VEspoir has appeared with 20,000 
copies and Le Monde du Travail, the illegal paper of the Belgian 
Trade Unions, with 15,000 copies. An increasing circulation 
means a big risk, every extra copy intensifying the gamble, as it 
might fall into wrong hands. It is thus far wiser to extend the 
number of readers of the existing copies. (In the case of Het 
Paiool the proportion between copies and readers for some time 
was I : 5.) 'Flic editor of the Czech underground paper V Boj 
realized this when his paper had reached the 5,000 mark. 
Although his distribution agents urged him to have extra copies 
printed, he refused to do so (17). According to a Swiss estimate, 
published in March 1943, the number of secret papers and 
periodicals which arose in Poland during 3.I years of occupation 
varied between 250 and 300. The greater number of them 
hav(‘ not appeared regularly, as often they have to stop for lark 
of the necess.iry means. However, it happens that a paper 
long believed dead suddenly reappears. In spring, 1943, there 
were in Poland 70-80 clandestine periodicals coming out “ with 
astonishing regularity ”. Most of them were weeklies, but there 
also existed some monthlies mostly devoted to technical purposes 
and numerous Daily Bulletins given to the disseminating of 
news. In times of important events at home or abroad such 
Bulletins h.ive appearetl four times in one day (18). According 
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to the same source, the Polish secret press “ appears in editions 
which in many cases reach 12,000 copies, but mostly run to 
a few thousands” (19). Usually periodicals come out in the 
form of brochures with as many as sixteen pages, whilst others 
are almost newspaper size and others again not bigger than 
post cards. 

A Helpful Reading Public 

The financial foundation of many papers has, of course, to 
remain a secret for the time being. It seems that this press is 
often financed through contributions, in money and in kind, 
in a manner similar to that in this country where some non- 
conformist clergy are financed by their parishioners. Certain 
Polish papers even acknowledge contributions received from their 
readers by referring to the donors by pseudonyms. For in- 
stance, one may well find contributions from ” Avenger ”, from 
” Impatient ”, “ Stubborn ”, “ Daring ”, together with the 
number of zloty given. Othey contributors mark their gift for 
a specific purpose or in memory of someone. Tlius : “In 
honour of my sister Janina, who fell at her post” (20). Gifts 
in kind are frequent, and include loaves, sausages, butter, eggs. 
Someone may make a contribution of forty sheets of Egyptian 
paper, whilst others give pencils, rubber, ink and similar precious 
articles. The gifts in kind arc the outcome of the hunted, mobile 
existence of the underground journalists who have the [)oIicc 
on their track and so cannot even receive their scanty rations. 
The tenacity with which the underground press fights, the support 
which it receives from the public, arc particularly evident in 
the following statement published by the Belgian underground 
paper Le Coq Victorieux (21). 

Since its first number, which appeared in March 1941, our 
paper has expanded, thanks to the support and the devoted help 
of our contributors and our readers. At the end of a year we 
were producing more than 2,000 copies and we had used 252,000 
sheets of paper, 408 stencils and 25 litres of ink. To-day, our Coq^ 
which runs into 2,500 copies, is more alive than ever. So far we 
have used more than 595,000 sheets of paper, i.e. over 1,390 reams, 
596 stencils, 140 bottles or tins of ink of 500 grammes each. 

We express our deepest gratitude to all who support us in our 
work. Our activity never slowed down for one moment, in spite 
of threats and warnings, and though we have had to cut down 
our issues to one a fortnight and then one every three weeks, 
this is due purely to material reasons, i.e. the shortage of paper. 
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We would like to make it clear that the publication of this paper 
is guaranteed for the future. We are an organized force and the 
enemy can never prevent our Coq from crowing at regular intervals. 
More than ever before, ours is a cry of confidence and hope in 
a speedy victory. 

Underground papers have indeed become a rallying point 
for hope and confidence. In this connection it is interesting to 
learn that in France the groups formed round several clandestine 
papers became the nuclei for the campaign of active resistance. 
Round the newspapers Combaty Liberation and Franc Tireur gradu- 
ally developed the three most important resistance movements, 
bearing the same names. In the middle of 1943 these three 
movements united as the Mouvement Unie de la Risistanesy which 
later allied itself with various other resistance groups, forming a 
joint federation called the Mouvement de la Liberation Nationale (22). 

{e) Tricks of Camouflage 

The necessary mimicry of the underground press often mani- 
fests itself in very ingenious methods. Everything is done to 
mislead the German authorities and to lull them into false 
security by turning out issues modelled on the Nazi pattern. 
In spring, 1943, for instance, the Polish underground press 
printed a special edition of the German propaganda paper New 
Warsaw Courier with screaming headlines that a neutral state 
had joined the Axis camp and that its military forces had already 
attacked the British. This was sufficient to gain the approval 
of the censors. The first sentences of various articles, all written 
on pro-German lines, were followed by a sudden switch over to 
violent attacks on the Axis and to reports on the work of anti- 
Nazi groups inside and outside Poland. Special prominence was 
given to the deeds of the Polish army in the various theatres 
of war abroad. Thousands of copies were sold and after this 
edition had been sold out and the Germans had realized their 
blunder, the existing copies circulated widely underground (23). 

A similar trick was employed by members of the Resistance 
Movement in France. On the last day of 1943 a special number 
f)f the Nouvelliste de Lyon, written and published by the Resistance, 
w.is substituted for tlie day’s issue of this collaborationist paper. 
Five minutes after the regular vans of the Lyons paper had 
distributed the regular copies, cars of the Resistance Movement 
made the round of the news stands of Lyons, and under the 
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pretext that the issue had been withdrawn by the censors, replaced 
the supplies by a special edition of the Nouvelliste^ written on the 
lines of resistance (24). 

Not less daring was an anti-German paper published in 
Czechoslovakia. It simply called itself Collaboration. The lead- 
ing article coldly surveyed the stories of dictators past and present, 
dwelling on Messrs. Genghis Khan and Napoleon and continuing 
the line up to Hitler. Collaboration and compromise were 
recommended. But again suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, 
the tenor changed and became violently anti-Nazi. Only three 
editions of Collaboration came out, all of them eight pages of pocket- 
size and full of exclusively pro-German cartoons. “ At the 
foot of the page appeared the name of a well-known German 
printer and publisher in Prague, but when the Nazis raided his 
works and examined his type, they found nothing that resembled 
the type used for Collaboration ” (25). It had been a clever trick 
to shelter behind the name of a man notedly in favour of 
Germany and so to make the camouflage more convincing. In 
similar cases a German-Czech grammar (called Richtig Deutsch) 
or a detective story provided skilful cover. Interesting also 
is the technique used by the Yugoslav secret papers in their 
early days. They carried the official censorship stamp appro- 
priate to the region in which they appeared, even imitating 
precisely the stamp of the Quisling Croat Government. It 
was a hide-and-seek game, for the official censors chang(;d their 
stamps from time to time, whereupon the clandestine press 
retaliated by carrying an exact replica of the new seals (26). 
All this shows that emergency situations develop man’s inventive 
gifts, particularly when hatred of the oppressor is a)i arldilional 
incentive.* 

(/) Heavy Odds 

The nerve-racking dangers to which the editors and dis- 
tributors arc exposed need no particular emphasis. The follow- 
ing facts relating to the French underground press speak for 

* It Is interesting that similar camouflage methods were already applied before 
the war by the German anti-Nazi opposition inside the Reich. 1 hen, too, advertise- 
ments and trade pamphlets served as a cover for anti-Nazi propaganda and fake Issues 
of the Volkischer Beobachler were turned out, with inside pages full of democratic views. 
In September 1937, a pamphlet appeared pretending to advertise a German Natural 
History magazine, btU actually vigorously exposing Nazi intervention in Spain (27). 

In France, early in 1944, the Nazis, in their turn, spread faked R.A.F. leaflets, 
and a forged underground paper Bir //a^rtm, which began on the lines of the French 
Resistance Movement, but later indulged in anti-Anglo-American and anti-Semitic 
prop.'xganda (27a). 
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themselves. The paper Le Patriote has been compiled in camps 
for those condemned to death and has been written entirely 
by hand, each copy being in a different handwriting. The staff 
of Pantagruel were all arrested and executed and the editors of 
Lettres Franfaises, the staff and editor of Petites Ailes and of LibSr- 
ation have also been annihilated. The editorial staff of LHumaniti 
have been executed and their places taken by others three times 
in two years. In spite of this suppression all these papers came 
out again and again (28). In other countries the position was 
no less grim. 

An account taken from the secret Polish paper Glos Polski 
is only one example of many : 

On July 4, the Gestapo surrounded a country house in 

A heavily armed SS formation (Abteilung) was used. In this 
country house there was a printing press that had recently been 
brought from Mokotow where things were getting too hot for it. 
When the SS received no answer to their knocks, they threw hand 
grenades in at the window and fired a machine-gun from outside 
into one of the rooms. Two of us were killed and two others died 
of wounds in hospital. The owner of the villa, Michael Kruk, and 
his wife and two sons of 15 and 17 were shot, as were all the 
inhabitants of neighbouring houses. In all 83 persons died (29). 

As usual in the dialectics of warfare, both sides learn from 
mistakes and blunders made, although, of course, the Gestapo is 
in a inucli more favourable position for doing so. Amongst the 
underground journalists and printers in Poland “ the German 
counter-measures have resulted in the survival of the fittest, for 
in many cases the conspirators were the victims of careless- 
ness . . .” (30). Those who arc left are eager to learn from 
the mistake's of others and to intensify the subtlety of methods 
and means. Strangely enough this life and death struggle is 
conducted under cover of normal life. Only occasionally is 
the deadly silence interrupted when the German Press announces 
measures, utters threats or publishes death sentences. 

It is a tribute to human idealism and to human tenacity 
tliat “ even the greatest dangers and the greatest sacrifices do 
not act as a deterrent on the producers, the writers and the 
distributors of these papers. With their editorial offices on wheels 
they move from village to village, from forest to forest, never 
losing contact with the outside world from which they get their 
news and to which they pass it on” (31). 
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5. Passive Resistance (The Norwegian Case) 

To the Nazi regime passive resistance in an occupied couniry 
is more dangerous and disheartening than it is at home in the 
motherland. For at home passive resistance, confined mostly to 
small circles, can be easily interpreted as just another form of 
active resistance and be smashed accordingly. Abroad, however, 
even brute force can hardly change the basic attitude of the vast 
majority of the population. The conqueror, with his belief in 
power for power’s sake, soon experiences a mental barrier be- 
tween himself and the natives. This results gradually in dis- 
appointment and resentment amongst the German troops and 
officials sent to control and administer the occupied districts. 
The indifference of the natives irritates them, their cold and 
distant attitude evokes uneasiness, their lack of sympathy and 
conformity results in gloom and doubts. Gradually, the truth 
dawns on the invaders, that terror can perhaps break wills but 
cannot force inner conformity, let alone any approval or sympathy. 
This has become strikingly evident in the case of the Norwegians 
who, according to the Nazi ideology, arc a “ Germanic brother 
nation ”. 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic examples of the deter- 
mined resistance in Norway has been the continuous refusal of 
30,000 sportsmen to have anything to do with German-controlled 
sport in the frame of the “ New Order ”. There has been a 
considerable amount of underground activity in this field and 
Norwegian sportsmen have gathered together in remote country 
districts and held their own contests. At the beginning of 
1943, the Gestapo swooped down on an “ illegal ” ski-jumping 
and ski-running national championship ; twenty-five of Norway’s 
best known sportsmen, who were among the hundred or so 
competitors present, were arrested and taken to a concentration 
camp (32). After the fall of Stalingrad, the official German 
paper in Norway published an article which clearly revealed 
the helpless resentment of the occupying authorities who have 
been unable to force the people to switch over to values and 
ideologies foreign to them : 

During the days of the fall of Stalingrad [the writer declared] 
we see here striking posters— posters which announce lessons in 
the latest dances. While the best blood is being shed on the 
snowfields of the East, a certain stratum of society is very anxious not 
to lag behind in the progress of Anglo-American “ culture ”... 
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In the market-place of a small town on the south coast every 
day around noon you can see about a hundred strong young men 
lounging about with their hands in their pockets. They do 
nothing ; they do not even speak to one another. They just stare 
in front of them. That was their labour contribution on the day 
that Stalingrad fell. 

These are only a few examples taken from daily life in Norway, 
which every attentive observer can multiply a thousand-fold. We 
point out these facts without passing any judgment. We accept 
these people as they are and follow the German proverb “ other 
countries, other customs ”. We abstain from criticism of the many 
people in Norway who still refuse to leam, who simply put all 
their difficulties down to the Germans while the latter defend the 
life of even the most uncomprombing Joessing (serf of the Jews) 
with the heaviest of blood sacrifices. . . . The peril is so grave 
and so significant for all time that it is immaterial to us whether 
other nations show love, hatred or indifference (the last of these 
hiring the worst of all sins) just now. Germany will master fate 
and he victorious, if nccessaiy, quite alone. ... 

No people can be forced into salvation. Even the most superior 
leader-personality is powerless without the consent of the nation. What 
would Germany and Italy be without Adolf Hitler and the 
Duce ? But what would these two men be without their peoples ? 
Only from the unity of people and leader can come that strength 
which conquers everything. Norway has not yet recognized this 
fact. Self-righteously she thinks that her own point of view is the 
only right one (33). 

The Limits of Compulsion 

III this way the Na/i writer tried to brand the Norwegians 
as an unpolitical nation of selfish, over-reflecting Peer Gynts. 
He declared that “ logic is not a Norwegian virtue, at least not 
yi't ”, as hundreds of thousands of them are trying to avoid 
what is euphemistically called “ recognition of the truth ”. To 
him tlie Norwegians present an incoherent mass of human beings 
having only one thing in common : “ the desire to c.\tract 

fnim every situation the greatest possible self-advantage ”. But, 
added the writer with resignation : “ You cannot alter this by 
compulsion. /l«y genuine achievement arises only from free will” (34). 

The Norwegians, therefore, cannot be forced, but ])eiiiaps 
they can be cajoled, flattered, persuaded l)y sweet reasoning. 
In .my case some optimism is necessary to counteract the gloom 
of tlie German soldiers : 

None of us c.in look forward to an easy time. Only toughness 
•if will .md incre.ised work can bring relief. The Nonvegian 
people, to be sure, will not turn a deaf ear to this truth. its 
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own free will it will do what no compulsion can achieve. This gives us 
every reason to believe in the essential goodness of the Norwegian 
people, and we are convinced the day will come when this freedom- 
loving and self-assured people will no longer “ beat about ” the 
burning questions of the day, but tackle them with a determined 
“ Up and at it ! ” (35). 

What are the implications of this significant article ? It 
clearly proves that, unless a dictatorial clique equipped with 
all the instruments of modern warfare and terror strategy has 
set its course towards the elimination of an entire race or national 
group, as in the case of the Je\vs and to a lesser degree of the 
Poles and Slovenes, the psychological effect of sheer force towards 
an overrun nation is limited, and unable to achieve by itself 
the conversion of the conquered to the standards and values of 
the conquerors. Though it can destroy, keep down, confine and 
threaten, it cannot in itself construct and reconstruct, nor can it 
overcome the sulky reserve of silent inner resistance. The threat 
of brute force often enhances the prestige of those against whom 
it is applied in the eyes of the group or nation to whom they 
belong. Pastor Niemoller is one example, Benedetto Croce, 
who upheld the flag of Liberalism and intellectual independence 
during the Fascist regime in Italy, is another. The Jocs- 
singers in Norway arc a third example. • The term Jow- 
singers was coined by the Quislings, in order to stignaatizc 
anti-Nazis as “ servants of the Jews ”, As this “ stigma ” is not 
considered a stigma at all amongst the bulk of the Norwegians, 
tlic patriots have seized upon the expression and bear it with the 
same pride as the Geux (meaning " beggars ”) once did in the 
days of the fight for Netherlands independence nearly four 
centuries ago. Both cases have in common the positive re- 
interpretation of negative slogans by a determined oppositional 
elite. In the case of Norway the limited psychological effect of 
force has resulted in a strange uncertainty and uneasiness mat king 
the attitude of the German garrisons towards their Germanic 
“ blood-brothers ”. A German Socialist, who lived for some 
time in hiding amongst the Norwegians and finally escaped to 
Sweden, described it as follows : 

All refugees who were still in Norway and had prcservetl their 
moral integi'ity enjoyed the sympathy of the Norwegians and were 
assisted every where. I was able to verify this myself. ... 1 he 

German soldiers, i.e. the rank and file, wish to lie on good terms 
with the Norwegian population. Yet the sadism of the Gestapo 
and of some officers makes this imi^ossilile. I co>»ld not find out 
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whether the Germans fear the Norwegians or respect them. When 
a Nazi is alone with ten Norwegians, he is a gentleman, but if the 
ratio is the reverse he behaves atrociously (36). 

This ambiguous attitude of the invader shows (a) a con- 
siderable uncertainty in himself, when he finds that the invaded 
do not react as imagined and desired ; it reveals also {b) a clash 
of divergent tendencies in the mentality of the Nazi abroad : 
he has been indoctrinated with the theory that Power alone is 
decisive and that powerless beings deserve only to be trampled 
upon. This he practises as a social animal in his group-col- 
lective. But somehow he realizes that the proclaimed “ immense 
gap ” between the Herrenvolk and the conquered is artificial 
and does not hold good as soon as he, as an individual, comes 
in direct contact with a Norwegian (Dutchman or Frenchman). 
The cool reserve of the non-Germans matches the barbarous 
pride of the Herrenvolk member and throws him back to his 
simple existence as an individual. As a result there seems to be 
a good deal of fear and also a feeling of collective guilt at the root 
of the gcntlcman-like attitude with which he faces the Norwegians 
alone ! 

There is safety in numbers, but the individual feels lost when 
contacting members of the Germanic brothcrfolk alone, and this 
forlorn state makes for serious reflection, which in its turn must 
give the lie to a good deal of home-made propaganda. To act 
collectively is one thing, to stand alone and be responsible for the 
acts of the collective is quite another ! 



CONCLUSION* 


ON THE ROAD TO THE FUTURE : LEGACIES AND 
LESSONS 


This book is not intended to be academic. The study of the 
Secret Police, past and present, though interesting and instruc- 
tive, can be neither complete nor an aim in itself. The last 
word on this topic should be with the sociologist and the politician 
rather than with the historian. The political police in the 
dictatorship is a symptom of a diseased body politic and its 
diagnosis must be followed by an attempt at therapy. In this 
connection therapy means both cure of the old disease and pre- 
vention of its recurrence. It must apply to a society which 
became both the breeding ground and the victim of total control 
through the frightful arm of the Secret Police. At the time of 
writing, the Italian OVRA has already been broken up and 
now only a fragment remains ; the Gestapo, at the climax of its 
power, is bound to follow suit and be eventually thrown down the 
drain of history. But even when these institutions have gone, 
their impact on the mentality of the people will remain. The 
regime of the OVRA lasted nearly a score of years, that of the 
Gestapo inside the Reich for more than eleven, and in the con- 
quered countries from four to five years- a time never ending 
to the unhappy victims. The impact has been h(;avy and deep, 
and no Allied victory will be able to eradicate it once and for all. 
Thus the post-war era will fecc some thorny problems : tht'J'c 
is first the legacy left behind all over Europe by the activities 
of the Secret Police, and secondly, several lessons emerge from the 
experience of a technique which endeavoured to control by fear. 
The last two decades have given mankind a grim object lesson 
in the possibilities as well as the limitations of terror. If history 
is something other than the eternal repetition of the same 
events, then mankind should be able to learn from its painful 


and ghastly experiences. 

* The Ckjnclusion was written in the summer of 19M. Political development, 
UD to the spring of 1045 seem rather to have confirmed its basic idea,. I he 
Lillis In some fiberated countries, such a, Belgium and Greece have brought he 
“psychological time-bomb,” of internal feud and instability to explr)Mon , the 
dangers^ a post-war Na?! underground movement have Ijccome more evident 
with the boosting of the Werivolf Maqui.s. Finally, the dynamic force 
resistance movements gives additional weight to the importance of So< lal Integration, 
discu.sscd in the following pages. 
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I. Neurosis from Total Control and the Chances of Neo- 
Fascism 

Fascism as a police system in its original form will soon be 
dead, but it will leave behind it a legacy of a two-fold nature ; 
there will be its innumerable victims as well as its heirs and 
successors. The mentality of both might easily endanger and 
disturb the society of to-morrow. Let us speak first of the victims. 
Many of them are bound to suffer from a neurosis of instability 
and distrust. It has often been observed of former inmates of 
concentration camps that the imprints of their terrible experience 
are deeply embedded in their sub-conscious sphere, leaving 
behind a nightmare of sinister reminiseences, unsettling repres- 
sions and illogical fears. These phenomena do not always present 
themselves with the same force. Perhaps a man who managed 
to save his skin from the clutches of the Gestapo has to outward 
appearances forgotten all about it, has become a “ normal ” 
member in a less terror-stricken society, when suddenly a slight 
gesture or a casual word from another person brings back the 
sinister memories with the power of a tornado. It is hard to 
retain a balanced mind after a long spell of being watehed, 
persecuted, arrested and tortured. It makes for unbounded 
suspicion, for spasms of groundless fear, for erratic reactions to 
outside events.* Occupied Europe has been one vast Con- 
centration Camp ; when it is unloeked, the jailers will disappear 
but the ghost of the camp will long hover over whole countries. 
Our analysis of life in the concentration camp has shown t 
that many of its inmates reacted with increased irritability, 
even pettiness, against their fcllow-siifferers and that beastly 
treatment is apt to weaken the social behaviour of the victim. 
Whilst life in tlic army, in spite of its fetters, makes for discipline 
and co-operation, life in a concentration camp results in humili- 
ation and neurosis. Life under the shadow of the Gestapo 
might have sharpened the wits of the controlled population and 
have bred cunning and audacity, but it has created, at its best, 
a partisan mentality, which remains full of hatred, resentment, 
instability, long after its originators have disappeared. The 
German Gestapo has not only destroyed many families, but 
has separated the various members of others, and its grip has 
divided many that were otherwise united. So the German 
terror machinery leaves behind various psychological time-bombs, 

* Cf. Apix-ndix E. t See above, pp. 133 -4. 
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which are bound to explode if they are not speedily removed. 
Rivalry between political factions, resentment against racial 
minorities, the search for scapegoats, even persecution mania 
from a longing for revenge or from a fear of renewed persecution, 
all these phenomena will be strong in regions where terror and 
total control have held sway. 

It was Aristotle who said that the end of tyranny is war ; 
but if the old tyranny ends in war, war might equally well result 
in a new tyranny. The old Fascism has caused defeat and 
humiliation to nations alien to it, but defeat and humiliation in 
their turn are fruitful soil for a new Fascism with different sponsors 
but with similar dangers. The old Fascism of to-day and the 
Neo-Fascism of to-morrow exploit the same mass emotions and 
hunt down their enemies by the same ruthless terror. Former 
opposition can easily become the future inquisition and the 
liberated citizen might prefer simply to turn the tables and to 
exchange the r 61 e of the oppressed for that of the oppressor. 
The recognition of Neo-Fascism might be more difficult, for it 
may hide under a democratic cloak. This danger will be particu- 
larly acute in the liberated countries which will probably be 
in a state of psychological emergency for a considerable time to 
come. 

In the occupied countries the underground movement of 
yesterday will be the openly ruling forces of to-morrow, whereas 
in Germany the ruling forces of to-day might well be the uiuler- 
ground movement of to-morrow. After all tlic Nazis liad to 
fight all kinds of “ subversive ” organizations and s(nnc of their 
survivors could easily take a leaf out of the book of their erstwhile 
enemies. After the disappearance of the Oesta|)o, many of the 
ex-soldiers will remain. The spirit of the Free Corps, as it dis- 
played itself after the last war, is fundamentally a Gestajjo 
spirit, a mentality of camouflaged plotting and silent killing. 
The Nazis after 1933 were so sure of the stability of their regime, 
that they themselves revealed the interrelations between the 
former Free Corps and the rise of the Nazi movement. From 
the beginning of the Republic, its police force was permeated by 
secret Nationalist cells nurturing the Gestapo spirit. These 
secret cells showed much skill and impertinence in leading the 
authorities astray — they were past masters of adaptability and 
camouflage ( i ) . What happened after 1919 might easily happen 
again in 1946, presumably on a much larger scale, as the tech- 
nical achievements of the last twenty-five years, such as trans- 
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portable radio transmitters and mobile printing presses, lend 
themselves to new methods of underground sabotage. The result 
of this situation is paradoxical ; you need partial control to prevent 
total control from once more establishing itself! But what 
partial control means cannot be formulated in general abstract 
terms, but must be decided specifically in each concrete case out 
of a given situation. 

2. Two Major Lessons 

There are a number of lessons that emerge from the power 
of the secret police in past and present. It remains to be seen 
if mankind is willing to learn them. Here only the two most 
significant lessons can be discussed which refer to {a) the possi- 
bilities and (b) the limitations of secret police institutions. 

(a) Viewed in general terms, the secret police is only one of 
the many instruments for applying force to human beings. Its 
success depends largely on eo-operation with and backing by 
either a strong army, as was the case under the regimes of Napo- 
leon I and Napoleon III, or by a strong monopolistic party as in 
the case of early Bolshevik Russia, of Mussolini’s Italy and of 
Hitler’s Third Reich. All the test cases reviewed in this book 
show quite clearly that it is possible and not even ver>' difficult 
to terrorize and keep in check a given society by means of an army 
and secret police. Army and secret police together are the 
strongest symbols of the potentialities of Force. These two 
factors usually accomplish a division of functions between them- 
selves. In peace-time the army has the positive function of 
illustrating the strength and the splendour of the dictatorial 
regime and can also act as a bridge between it and the people, 
'riicre is little evidence to show that the army was unpopular 
under any of the regimes reviewed. Compared with its role 
the secret police has largely a negative function. It will deter, 
intimidate and eliminate all possible opposition. Whereas the 
army (as well as the ordinary police) act more or less in the 
open, tlie secret police acts preferably under cover of silence and 
invisibility. I'he first grim object-lesson of current history is that 
force can go a long way towards the establishment and main- 
tenance ol a dictatorship. If carefully instilled and supplemented 
by other factors, fear in the many, deliberately provoked by the 
few, can prove a most clfcctivc instrument of control. This 
fear, as has been demonstrated, has a composite face ; it might 
mean fear of economic security or fear of loss of .social status, or. 
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most primitive but most powerful, fear of physical suflfering, 
injury or death. At all times under the sway of dictatorship, 
conformity means security and safety, non-conformity a thousand 
fateful possibilities of insecurity, of a shadowed future or of 
complete annihilation. 

{b) The pressure of force by means of army and secret police 
alone cannot hold a nation down indefinitely. The twenty-one 
years of Fascist rule in Italy, the eleven years of the Nazi regime 
in Germany have confirmed Napoleon’s admission that force is 
unable to organize anytliing -in the long run at least, it should 
be added. Every dictatorship that maiiaged to survive for any 
length of time owed its success to the interplay of fear-producing 
force with some other factors such as mass-hypnosis, propaganda, 
diverting shows or a temporary improvement in living con- 
ditions. The secret of dictatorship is not terror by itself, but 
terror plus a balancing factor. It can be said, for instance, that 
inside the Reich, for many years the National Socialist regime 
succeeded in finding an equation between Force and some 
balancing counterpart, whilst it failed completely to achieve 
this balance in the Occupied Countries. Though the story of 
dictatorships shows again and again how easily human beings 
can be trapped in a cleverly laid net, it also proves that in due 
course this net can be evaded even if it is woven from the strongest 
threads of force. The disappointment of the German soldiers in 
Norway over the recalcitrant attitude of the natives, analysed 
above,* has well illustrated the impossibility of making people 
conform through ruthless pressure only. The futility of this 
method becomes even clearer when compared with a different 
technique of treating foreign nationals, such as applied, for 
instance, by British Colonial officials abroad. A leading Belgian 
“ quisling ” and editor of a Brussels evening paper, Raymond dc 
Becker, drove home such a comparison in a speech delivered in 
autumn 1943 to his staff, half of whom had threatened to resign. 
In this speech, Dc Becker, anxious to recant his former support 
of the Germans, told a fable showing that the German masters 
were “ completely lacking in psychology ”. What he meant 
was that they had utterly failed to realize the limitations of Force 
in general, and of Terror in particular : 

You know [De Becker said], that before the first World War 

the Germans were universally hated in their colonies, though they 


• See above, pp. 222-4. 
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did some remarkable work for the natives, particularly in the domain 
of hygiene. Now in one colony it was the custom for the natives 
to wear feathers in their noses. The Germans were very shocked 
by this. The competent local Stelle sent numerous reports to 
Berlin about it. Berlin then discovered that a professor of the 
University of Bonn had published a remarkable work of 350 pages 
proving irrefutably that it was unhygienic to wear feathers in the 
nose. He was then appointed Referent on this question to the 
Militarverwaltung (military administration) of the district, and 
in that capacity issued an order forbidding the natives to wear 
feathers in their noses and asking them for the good of their own 
community to denounce their compatriots who refused to give up 
such a deplorable custom. As soon as they learnt of this Order 
the natives showed a lively dissatisfaction. “ What,” they cried, 
“ arc our traditional liberties and ancestral traditions no longer 
respected ? These Germans are barbarians.” And numbers of 
them went off to the neighbouring colony governed by the British. 
The latter did not fail to congratulate the natives on their conduct, 
and solemnly declared that they would never interfere with their 
wearing featliers in their noses. What is more, they immediately 
built a large factory for the production of these indispensable 
ornaments. I’lic (iovernor, having secured 80 per cent, of the 
shares, rapidly made his fortune, at the same time making the natives 
perfectly content. 

3 . Social Integration in War and in Peace 

The day will come when the actual blackout all over Europe 
will be lifted, when the nights will be no longer nightmares ; 
but le.ss easy to move will be the psychological blackout, the 
residue of fear and hatred, of confusion and anxiety. With the 
end of hostilities there will emerge a desire for unbridled freedom, 
for liberation from spies and interference, for the suspension of 
checks and control. The man in the street will want to be his 
own master, at least within the four walls of his cottage, instead 
of being a cog in a wheel, the rotations of which arc beyond his 
control and often beyond his understanding. Freedom from 
fear will loom large on the horizon of the post-war European 
and will perhajjs only be equalled by his desire for Freedom from 
Want. President Roosevelt’s famous Four Freedoms, which 
form the background of the Atlantic Charter of August 1941, 
can easily be reduced to the two major freedoms, explicitly men- 
tioned in the Charter, i.e. Freedom from Fear and Freedom 
from Waul. Once freedom from fear is established, freedom 
of religion and freedom of information can easily materialize. 
On the other h.ind, without the removal of all fear of oppression, 
persecution and silent control, the “ freedom of speech and 
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expression, freedom of every sort to worship God ” remain largely 
fictitious. 

The implications of “ freedom from fear ” cannot be under- 
stood without taking into account both freedom from want and 
what Dr. Fromm recently called the “ fear of freedom It is 
outside the scope of this book to discuss the economic and social 
policy necessary to implement freedom from want. It must 
suffice to point once more to the close correlation which could 
be observed in the 1930’s between economic insecurity and an 
attitude of acquiescence and even of support of the Fascist 
dictatorships. The men ready to undertake the nasty work of 
the SS and Gestapo were not only motivated by sadistic lust 
for power, but also by a good deal of feeling of insecurity both 
economic and social. There was fear of freedom, for freedom 
meant isolation, atomization, to be unemployed and an impotent 
reed in the cyclone of an economic crisis ; these people preferred 
the security and drive of an iron organization to the self-help 
of the unattached individual who gets nowhere and feels betrayed 
in the incessant struggle between cartels and trade unions. 

During the next few years “ fear of freedom ” will mean fear 
of chaos, of lack of direction, of lack of guidance. After the 
strain of a lengthy war it will become more and more evident 
that man — for good or evil — is a social animal, easily lost and 
bewildered in a highly technical society without a chance for 
integration and co-operation. Recent experiences in this war 
show that in the battle zone with its atmosphere of danger and 
death, men became so engulfed in their soldier unit that they 
frequently preferred its comradeship to the safety and comfort 
of life in the hinterland. As L. Solon, one of the shrewdest war 
correspondents in Italy, observed : 

Perhaps the strangest fact about war is that the man who leaves 
the front for the rear, for reasons of rest, health, change of assign- 
ment, wishes to return. The back areas in Italy and North Africa 
are full of men who want to get back to their units. Their unit 
may be in the thick of death and discomfort, yet they wish to go 
back. Formal patriotism and sense of duty are only part of the 
reason. The real reason, I have learned, is that the front offers 
a way of life, a sense of unity with one’s fellows, a meaning which 
for most men exists nowhere else in life (2). 

This way of life offers identification with others under the 
pressure of a common situation and a breakdown of the limits 
of individualization without loss of dignity. “ It is strange but 
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true,” the war reporter goes on, “ that in the welter of mud and 
destruction the dignity of man becomes the last imperishable 
reality which no man dare deny.” At the front, man is not 
sheltered at all physically, but he is sheltered socially as a comrade- 
in-arms — as a member of a brotherhood which fades away when 
he goes back to “ civilization ”. But in peace-time this desire 
for “ social shelter ”, for true social recognition exists no less, 
and any serious attempt at social reconstruction has to reckon 
with it. The fact that Fascism and the one-Party system have 
unduly profited from this urge for social integration does not 
justify the overlooking of its significance as a basic demand of 
human nature by the post-war planners. On the contrary, they 
will have to strike a balance between the rights of the individual 
and the necessity of its integration. 

Morale versus Discipline 

In this connection it is worth while to ponder for a moment 
on the difference between “ discipline ” and “ morale ” as 
moulding forces in human society. Our thesis is that the urge 
for social integration should not be pressed into the narrow 
channels of collective discipline, but should find a more natural 
outlet in a high, collective morale. To make this point clear I 
should like to refer to an interesting analysis of army behaviour 
carried out by an English psychologist after the last war. Pro- 
fessor F. G. Bartlett, in confronting “ discipline ” with “ morale ”, 
explained that the former was the basic principle of soldiering 
and the latter a possible attitude of civilians including children (3). 
According to Bartlett an army is entirely built upon “ discipline ” 
which he defines as “ enforced obedience to external authority ” 
based on “ control exercised from outside ”. This control is 
carried out mainly, though not exclusively, by the use of punish- 
ment, wliich in its turn is fundamentally “ an appeal to fear and 
the group of danger-reactions ”. It is an attempt at controlling 
all conduct by the creation of “ a state of affairs in which one 
overmastering fear or dread swept away everything ”. Morale 
on the other hand is defined as “ Obedience to authority under 
external circumstances which imposes great strain, the source of 
authority being within the man or group that is obedient ”. 
Whilst discipline is the deliberate attempt to produce a system of 
conditioned reflexes in individuals or groups, morale brings 
about a “ steadier, more persistent, less fluctuating type of 
conduct ”. Although it would be absurd to deny that to-day 
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discipline continues to play a big part in any army, events of 
this war have shown that an army is only completely effective 
if it is imbued with a high morale. No exterior pressure can 
obtain what the authority of the community spirit from within 
achieves. Many reports on the deeds of the Russian and British 
armies lead to the conclusion that the strong desire for and the 
gratification caused by a successful group integration was spon- 
taneous. In this context even the “ morale ” of the German 
army is instructive. It is true that the dictatorship of the Tliird 
Reich is mainly based on “ discipline” and forced from without 
by the actual or potential appeal to fear. People obey mainly 
because they are afraid and are living under the Damocles sword 
of uncertainty. On the other hand as Shirer, in his Berlin Diary^ 
has shown, the German army, at least in the first half of this war, 
was possessed of a high morale in the sense of a strong, often 
romantic adherence to an esprit de corps^ to a community with 
a pattern and expressions of its own (4). General Montgomery’s 
immense popularity in the British army seems to be the result 
of his stressing army morale more than army discipline. The 
general does not address his soldiers from outside but talks from 
within them. He identifies himself with the group spirit and thus 
by means of a straight publicity strengthens that “ unity with 
one’s fellows ” described so vividly by Solon. Whereas army 
discipline is based on the attitude of “ I command you to do this ”, 
army morale is expressed in terms of “ We feel strongly and 
therefore will act (or react) accordingly ”. 

Morale, a social phenomenon, difiicult to define, is mainly a 
readiness to resist, to endure danger, to be undaunted in adversity 
and adventure, to hold out and carry through in spite of dilTi- 
cultics and disillusion. A recent analysis has stressed five basic 
factors (5) : 

(a) A positive goal. 

{b) Togetherness. 

(c) Knowledge of common danger. 

(d) The conviction that we can do something to improve 

matters. 

{e) A sense of advance, the feeling that some progress is being 
made towards the goal. 

Of these factors, each is equally important, but the phenomenon 
of “ togetherness ” is indispensable. Under the pressure of a 
common danger and with a positive goal, “ togetherness ” can 
reduce fear and replace it by a quiet but strong collective confi- 
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dence. This war has proved that a development from discipline 
to morale is possible, transforming compulsion into inner liberty 
and a social group formed on the basis of coercion into a true 
community of men inwardly moving into the same direction. 
One of the foremost psychological problems of the post-war period 
in all countries presents itself in these terms : How can discipline 
be replaced by morale ? How is the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of collective morale possible without the existence of a com- 
mon danger, so acute in war-time? How can a strong sense of 
“ togetherness ” and of social responsibility prosper under the 
changed conditions of peace-time? How is a co-ordination 
possible between the personal and political liberties regained by 
the individual and new forms of social integration without 
which society remains stagnant and inarticulate? So long as 
personal liberty and the chance of the individual to develop 
and use his faculties and talents are impeded, social integration 
will remain lifeless and inadequate ; on the other hand without 
the possibility of true social integration, the individual will easily 
feel lost and regard freedom more as a liability than an asset. 
Whilst this problem will have to be solved in every post-war 
society, it will have a different accentuation in countries with a 
democratic tradition and in those with a broken dictatorship. 
Before touching upon these specific differences, it might be more 
lielpful to outline briefly the two agencies through which a 
solution can be attempted : the medium of education and the 
medium of politics, the former aiming at the welfare of the next 
generation, the latter at the improvement of present political 
institutions by change or new creation. There will always be 
those ready to contend that it is better to attempt the reform of 
human nature than to modify laws and political codes ; there 
will also be others who claim that a change in political structure 
is an indispensable condition for any possible change in human 
behaviour. In actual life, the two functions are inter-dependent, 
for on the one hand the task of the educationalist is, largely, 
favoured or crippled by existing social or political conditions ; 
on the other hand the last twenty-five years liave shown that 
p«)lilical life can be paralysed and political institutions be per- 
verted if a country’s youth is systematically imbued with an 
arrogant spirit of aggressiveness and war-worship. Though the 
way of the educationalist is very different from the way of the 
political reformer, both are as necessary as day and night or 
breathing in and breathing out. 
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Social Morale and Community Centres 

Political reform, based on social necessities, has to face this 
question. How can a sense of “ togetherness ” and of mutual 
social responsibility be developed amongst adults in times of 
peace? Some may be inclined to answer by referring to the 
maintenance, revival or development of the usual political 
institutions such as local, regional and national parliaments. 
But such an answer means begging the question, for, if it is true 
that a democratic parliament can foster the development of 
social criticism and social responsibility, it can hardly promote 
that feeling of “ togetherness ’* which imbibes a company under 
battle fire, an A.R.P. post in action or an anti-aircraft battery 
in full blast at the enemy. The reason for this failure is that a 
parliament at its best is based on highly technical usages and 
methods of procedure which in the nature of things seldom 
strike the imagination of the man-in-the-strcet. The problem 
that has to be solved, however, is “ to find democratic ways of 
living for little men in big societies Everyone who has 
seriously pondered over the mistakes of the democracies and the 
techniques of the dictatorships must agree with this sober formula- 
tion of G. D. H. Cole who adds that : “ Men are little and their 
capacity cannot transcend their experience, or grow except by 
continuous building up on their historic past” (6). Not only 
charity but democracy begins at home ; the formation of com- 
munity centres and small neighbourhood associations could form 
a concrete link between the individual and the larger structures 
of local or regional government, so enabling man to obtain social 
pride from a feeling of belonging. Fortunately this suggestion 
has a practical background, as the post-war period is certain 
to offer a great opportunity for such community centres through 
the necessary building on a large scale, a chance which should 
be well kept in mind in all serious attempts at planning, both 
here and on the continent. Old towns will have to be rebuilt, 
new towns will rise from the ashes of destruction, and satellite 
towns and suburbs, formerly often nothing but a drab appendix 
of overcrowded mother-towns, will gain a structure and a face 
of their own. A healthy competition may arise between these 
newly built social units. The activities of such community 
centres or neighbourly associations could cover a smaller or 
wider field including ; local building, sport of all kinds, health 
centres, allotments and flower shows, artistic activities, such as 
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amateur theatricals, and above all local “ brain trusts ” for the 
discussion of political, cultural and educational matters on a 
local background. Here parents and teachers could exchange 
opinions informally. Provided that the right persons take a 
lead and that no pressure whatever is exercised, such a develop- 
ment might encourage men and women to transfer their war- 
time allegiances and psychological ties to these new focal points 
of social life. 

The objection may be raised that community centres would 
be too limited and therefore might not appeal to the more 
intelligent and individual type of citizen, who is less strongly 
possessed by the gregarious urge. A critic could argue that such 
an enterprise might localize and provincialize energies which 
need a wider field for development. The answer is that these 
community centres are not intended to take the place of wider 
associations, nor need they confine themselves to a parochial 
horizon. A centre could easily enter into friendly contacts with 
others, either in its own country or abroad. Thus friendly 
relations might unite people in Slough and Aberdeen, Wallasey 
and Llandudno, Preston and Stalingrad, Amiens or Dallas, Texas. 
From these contacts radio exchanges might arise or even annual 
visits with friendly competitions. This could at the same time 
furnish a small but practical contribution towards a better 
understanding between the nations. There are plenty of local 
possibilities which only await exploration and exploitation. The 
more modern aviation lessens distances between the various 
countries, the more will the necessity arise for both local centres 
and inter-regional exchange. The exclusive brand of nationalism 
has played a sinister role long enough ; now a determined 
eflfort should be made to replace it by a sense of community 
feeling which is both local and super-local, making a man or 
woman a citizen of the world through being a local citizen and 
a local citizen by being a citizen of the world. 

The making of good citizens is an eternal concern of education. 
However sceptical one may be towards the efforts of individual 
teachers and parents, it can hardly be denied that times of 
unrest and revolution like ours give a strong impetus to the 
exploration of new educational fields and possibilities. Since 
the last war educationalists have stressed the importance of a 
method which discards the traditional device of mere discipline 
achieved by pressure from without. It is argued that the appeal 
to fear and prohibition cannot achieve the object, but rather 
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a system of loissez-fairey a providing of opportunities 

and stimuli for the pupils instead of the rod and the command. 
This, however, is a truly individualistic and not a democratic 
conception of education and therefore at the present time as 
misleading as the out-of-date autocratic conception. Neither 
the mere drilling and appeal to fear, nor the simple letting 
things take charge of themselves with full rein given to the child 
can yield satisfactory results. If morale is to take the place of 
discipline, then there must be an active interchange between the 
child and the educator as well as between the child and his 
fellows. The aim must be to organize integration in a group and, 
to use a phrase of Mr. Herbert Read, “ the spontaneous emergence 
of co-operation and self-government within the group ” (7). 
This is not the place to discuss how this “ spontaneous emergence ” 
can be promoted ; but one point should at least be mentioned, 
the relative importance of leadership. It is true that in the 
dictatorships leadership was made absolute, the leader being the 
strongest personification of the collective super-ego and with its 
pressure crippled more than helped to develop the faculties of 
the individuals. But whilst absolute leadership is soul-dcstroy- 
ing, relative leadership is indispensable and constructive. The 
need for leadership should be answered not by tlic domineering, 
but by the sympathetic type who relics on insight and persuasion, 
not on force and coercion. Instead of one leader in over-life- 
size and a host of sub-leaders in pocket-edition size (even in the 
shape of parents and teachers) there should be a leadership of the 
primus inter pares, the man or woman who is first amongst equals. 
This democratic leadership should graduate in steps with, of 
course, due modifications from the relationship between adult 
and child to that of political representative to voter, and finally 
of responsible elites forming a government to the masses which 
they represent and on the close contact with whom their signi- 
ficance depends. I would not agree with the statement by 
Herbert Read that “ a democratic education is the only guarantee 
of a democratic revolution ”, but I would submit that the first 
is an indispensable pre-condition for the success of the second. 

4. The Problem of Germany 

Both education and a new community life in the sense out- 
lined will be of particular importance in the countries at present 
ridden by dictatorships. Their legacies of neurotic behaviour 
and memories of uncanny control will make the full play of 
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normal social activities more difficult. Nevertheless community 
centres and education can play an important part in helping to 
restore the mental and moral health of the population. Here 
a word must be said about the possible development in Germany. 
Undoubtedly many Germans will long for individual liberty, for 
the right to think aloud and to criticize without the threat of 
death and of the concentration camp. But however important 
tlic satisfaction of this urge to freedom is, it will be accompanied 
by a contrary urge towards order, community life and social 
integration. When at last the iron clamp of National Socialism 
has broken and the pressure both from above and below has 
ceased, the individual German may easily fall into an anarchic 
state, into a trance of irresponsible chaos. Probably after the 
disappearance of a huge organized army, thousands of Germans 
will be filled with fear of freedom and responsibility and with the 
craving for a community Ersatz. It has been often pointed out 
how, in Germany after the last war, ex-soldiers found a fruitful 
playground for their militaristic instincts in various Free Corps, 
wJiich were called in by the Republican Government to stave off the 
ghost of a pure socialist state. Many former officers and soldiers 
joined them, not only because they wanted to continue the habit 
of shooting and killing, but because they loved comradeship 
and a spirit which, primitive and brutal though it was, guaranteed 
them a feeling of belonging and an emotional home. After this 
war the emerging of such Free Corps must be made impossible by 
Allied control bodies, but if the soldiers are to be prevented from 
l)cc<nning a social menace and a political danger there must be 
new and liealthier channels for social readjustment and for the 
development of a positive, unaggressive community life. To the 
better type of German “ community ” has always had an almost 
romantic attraction, and it is very unlikely that this will change in 
the future. What is badly needed is to “ detotalize ” this 
conception and to couple it with freedom instead of force. The 
urge lor “ Community ” only becomes dangerous when it is all- 
embracing and universal, but it can be healthy and constructive 
il controlled by and confined to specific religious, educational or 
artistic purposes. 

At present this urge has found its outlet in an over-heated, 
aggressive and neurotic nationalism. This nationalism is in 
many ways different from, say, any Nationalist feeling in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries ; there it means a deep-rooted feeling of 
“ belonging ” to a home-country, the knowledge that the 
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individual is part and parcel of a social organism which gives him 
strength and colour. With many a German, however, the nation 
is a demi-god, a super-personal power, which he worships as long 
as it is strong and mighty (as under Bismarck and for some time 
under Hitler), but which means little to him in days of weakness 
and struggle. The German Reich, after all, is a very recent 
growth, the exaggerated centralism of which remains rather 
artificial and dictated more by reasons of political competition 
with other great powers than by a vital sense of “ belonging 
The latter is indeed much more connected with the local region, 
in which the individual German lives, with its landscapes, 
dialect, special tradition, etc. After the wild daydreams of 
German Nationalism have come to nought and the egocentric 
mania of the Third Reich has become nothing but a perverted 
showpiece in the hall of history, the German urge for “ com- 
munity ” should find its target in the more limited but more 
real sphere of regionalism. It is much easier for a human being, 
who is first and foremost a member of a free Hanse town or a 
citizen of democratic Wilrttemberg, to feel and act as a good 
European than for a totalitarian Nazi who can only think in 
terms of “ Reich ”, of ” Herrenvolk ”, and of racial conquest. 
Both from a political and a psychological point of view, German 
regionalism, pushed back and muzzled for fifteen years, should 
be encouraged and made a live force. To reduce the power of 
Prussia can only mean putting Germany on a federal basis. To 
ban the evil spirit of inflated nationalism, local and regional 
communal life should once more be given a place of honour and 
prestige, so enabling all who participate in it to gain a healthier 
mental and emotional balance. 

In the field of education too it should be possible to revive 
valuable, genuinely liberal German traditions which were 
obliterated by the Nazis, but arc to-day not entirely forgotten. 
The educational ideas of Goethe and Pcstalozzi are still of pro- 
found significance, whilst a penetrating educational thinker, such 
as Professor Litt, whom the Nazis forced to retire, might be able 
to reformulate the values of tradition in the light of recent experi- 
ences. The danger with genuine German educators in the days 
of the Republic was not that they were individualists, but that 
they were somewhere unreal, living too much in an isolated 
“ pedagogic province ” far away from the turmoil of the social 
and political scene. Their slogan of “ the autonomy of educa- 
tion ” was hardly less one-sided and abortive than the Nazi slogan 
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of education for the nation ** which makes the pedagogic process 
only a vehicle for Nationalism and war-mongering. The aim of 
education can neither be “ Tart pour Tart ” nor “ education for 
society”, but the development of valuable dispositions of the 
individual in a spontaneous co-operating community. There 
was much in the German education movement in the ’twenties 
which was valuable and sound, though its leaders were not free 
from exaggerated theorizing and an uncalled-for sentimentality. 
In future such a movement should aim less at being based on 
political neutrality than on progressive organizations (Liberal, 
Socialist, Communist or Catholic), avoiding alike a narrow 
parochialism and an extensive craving for metaphysical specula- 
tions. 



APPENDICES 

A. THE MENTALITY OF HEINRICH HIMMLER 

The following are some significant extracts from a speech delivered 
by Hirnmler at a conference of Commanding Officers of the Wehr- 
macht in Bad Schachen on October 14, 1943 : 

The Treatment of Defeatists 

“ Another question is that of defeatism, particularly among the 
educated and well-to-do classes. Let me recall to you the time when 
a big wave of defeatism was undoubtedly sweeping over Germany. 
It was the time when we got the news that the Duce had been deposed, 
that Fascism was finished and that Italy had dropped out or would 
shortly drop out. It was the time when we got the news that there 
was heavy fighting on the eastern front. Then there were people 
who said : How interesting, how very interesting ; it is possible to 
arrest a Duce : Fascism is finished, gone in a flash. At that time I 
said to myself : These foolish people who say such things have never 
understood that Fascism and National Socialism arc two fundamentally 
different things. Admittedly Fascism was the first movement which 
in 1919-20 banished Communism from Italy. This achievement is 
the great historic merit of the Duce and of Fascism. But the people 
who light-heartedly said those things fail to understand even to-day 
that there is absolutely no comparison between Fascism and National 
Socialism as spiritual, ideological movements. 

“ You will have read in the announcements of the Reich Minister 
of Justice that Herr Regierungsrat X, the waiter Y and the factory 
owner Z who had made defeatist remarks were sentenced to death 
by the People’s Court and that the sentence had already been carried 
out. I deliberately advocate the publication of such sentences. You 
see, it is no wish of ours to sentence as many people as possible to death. 
It is sad enough to have to do this. It is sad enough when a human 
life which might be used advantageously for the nation and for the 
German homeland has to end in war-time in this manner. But if this 
is necessary we must not show any false mercy to ourselves, giving 
the famous — or rather infamous — German excuse : But he was such 
a nice chap otherwise, he cannot have meant it like that. Imagine 
the effect of a Herr Regierungsrat saying : ‘ We must make peace, we 
cannot possibly win the war ; besides, the Fuhrer made this mistake 
and that mistake ’. What would be the effect of this being said by 
a man who is expected and assumed to be an educated man, and to 
whom the little man of the people looks for guidance ? When such 
a man starts to destroy the faith, trust, loyalty and obedience of the 
good peaceable ordinary German, the damage done is incalculable. 
If a twenty-year-old says such things it does not matter. He may 
in other ways be a good boy who only needs educating. But if a 
man in an important position or office and of mature years acts in 
this manner he must expect the ruthless application of the law of 
241 
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war : he will lose his head. And it is essential that this should be 
made public, for the only way in which such a bungled life can still 
be of use to the nation is by its teaching a lesson to thousands of other 
stupid gossipers. That is why I am always in favour of punishing 
severely and mercilessly whenever necessary. The penalty, however, 
must not be carried out in secret or hushed up, but — and this must 
become our habit all over Germany— whenever we punish a man 
we must announce the fact to the circle whence he comes. Only 
thus can we exert an educational influence. . . .” 

Slavs and Germans 

“ Here I must briefly touch upon the following question : What 
sort of a person is the Slav, this Slav whom we have come to know 
as a Pole, as a Russian, as a Great Russian, as a Ukrainian, as a 
Slovene, as a tough Serb, and as the pliable but intriguing Czech ? 
What sort of person is he ? The answer to this question varies with 
the individual according to the experience he has had with particular 
samples. Some good German who has never before given a thought 
to this question and who happens to find himself in the Ukraine — 
say in the neighbourhood of Zaporozhe — may think : ‘ They are 
people like ourselves, fair, with blue eyes — wonderful ! ’ Another gets 
quite enthusiastic : ‘ They are all ancient Goths ! * Yet another may 
find himself in a different district, for instance in the Lysa-G6ra, that 
small mountain range in Poland, and he will say : ‘ But they look like 
Huns.’ 

“ I'he Lysa-G6ra mountains are wild and wooded, and wooded 
mountains have always been the districts to which national remnants 
have withdrawn. Thus you find a large range of races, from Mongols 
to Germanic types. Sometimes the different races are clearly divided 
locally, so that wc can say : Here the population is of good race ; at 
other places it is of decidedly bad race and alien to us. In most cases 
— and lliat is why the question is so difficult — you will find in districts 
like Upper Silesia or the Warthegau a population which shows every 
sign of being intermixed. You may meet a man of solid, heavy, 
typically eastern, one may almost say Mongol build, who has blue eyes. 
You may come across another who is tall but has a typically Mongol 
face with heavy cheek-bones and slanting eyes. Let me assure you, 
just as their physical features and characteristics are mixed, so are their 
mental and spiritual characteristics. They are the unfortunate pro- 
ducts of the mixture of two races. The following fact explains how 
this came about. The broad basb is formed by a lower stratum of 
masses who during and idler the time of the Migration of the Peoples 
streamed into the eastern space for the first time. On top of these 
masses of Mongols ;md Ciisteru Balts there was then laid a Germanic 
master class ; this upper layer may have called itself Vikings or 
Varangians or, like the original Germanic master class in Poland, 
Szlachta (Slachtizen). 'I'hat is how the Slav nations came into exist- 
ence, as can be proved historically. Then in the course of the centuries 
the process of mixing began. That is how these partly dangerous types 
came into being and then entered the field as our enemies. Then 
emerges nationalism, a Polish nationalism or a Russian nationalism. 
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Woe to us if at the head of such a nation or such a continent there 
stands a man of our blood. Then thin^ become dangerous, for then 
Asiatic-Mongol brutality and Gmnanic creative power, intelligence 
and qualities of leadersliip are combined in one and the same penon. 

“ Let me remind you of an example which you have probably all 
observed for yourselves. In the Polish campaign which lasted eighteen 
days and ended rather sadly for the Poles the names ol* a few men 
are to be noted on the Polish side who held out a little while longer. 
There was a General Rommel in Warsaw and an Admiral Unruh in 
Hela. Unruh, whom we all know, used to be in the Imperial Navy. 
He had a Polish mother and a German father. In him Polish blood 
and love for that Polish blood and for Polish nationality won the upper 
hand. Another example is a General Thom6 in Modlin. Thom6 
naturally is not a Pole, but — as is often the case with the best blood in 
Germany — a French emigrant, a Huguenot, that is, a descendant of 
one who in the France of olden days had dared to raise his voice in 
protest and emigrated for that reason. . . . 

“ I would ask you to reflect on the following : As is generally 
known, after the Thirty Years’ War we were a people of barely three 
to four million souls. It is one of the most inexplicable miracles of 
world-history that this poor people of three to four million souls, sur- 
rounded by all-powerful neighbours on the north, south, east and west, 
did not go under. We did not go under, but were able to work our 
way up once more, to develop once more into a nation and a Reich, 
though numerically we were in a minority as against Europe, and 
especially compared with Eastern Europe. The only explanation is 
the asset of our blood, the asset of our race. Woe to us if wc tamper 
with this asset. Woe to us if we let too much foreign blood enter into 
this blood organism — even too many single drops would suffice in the 
long run. If we were to do this wc should for the future be sapping 
those qualities which have enabled and still enable us to lead, to invent, 
to create, to create new values and — one of the chief assets of the 
Aryan, of Germanic man — to think organically, to create order and 
to organize. Too much Mongol-Eastern {Ostisch) blood makes all 
organic thinking, all invention and all creation anew impossible in the 
long run. In reply you may perhaps point to the Russians. My 
answer to that is as follows : I know that there arc very able engineers 
and very able specialists among the Russians. And with this answer 
I have also given you the explanation. They are specialists. One 
specializes in this and another in that. They arc diligent researchers, 
but even more diligent thieves of the ideas of the whole world. I have 
inspected their factories in Krivoi Rog — what one sees there and 
elsewhere in Russia is very interesting indeed. There you find a 
Swedish machine, a German machine, an American machine, and, as 
you know, they all had to be supplied together with the detailed plans 
for making them. And then they got busy copying them. I per- 
sonally believe that the Slav people are incapable in the long run of 
promoting the progress of civilization. There will always be individual 
great military leaders and statesmen such as those of whom history 
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tells us, be their name Genghis Khan or be it Herr Lenin or Herr 
Stalin. They are isolated figures in whom a fortunate mixture, a 
fortunate coincidence— unfortunate, of course, for us Europeans — has 
brought together a number of components, which enable them to be 
the leaders of their peoples. But the moment such a figure disappears 
the Slavs revert to what they have always been : a people thriving 
on intrigues and incapable of rulii^ themselves. . . . 

“ As I said on a recent occasion : we shall never get to know the 
Slav properly, we shall never be able to delve to the bottom of his 
mind— let us make no mistake about that. The Slav is capable of 
anything : of giving a brotherly kiss to his sworn friend, of praying 
fervently to the Holy Virgin of Kazan, of the Song of the Volga Boat- 
men and similar moving things. He is capable of blowing himself up 
together with his tank or — as a certain Commissar did at Sevastopol 
— of blowing up an entire fort with women and children. He is cap- 
able of cannibalism, of butchering his neighbour, cutting out his liver 
and keeping it in his haversack. All these possibilities are present in 
him. It is purely a matter of luck, in view of these unlimited possibili- 
ties, which stop happens to be pulled out at any moment. Therefore 
I consider that in dealing with members of a foreign, especially of a 
Slav nationality {Volkslum),vfe must start not from German points of 
view, and we must not endow these people with decent German 
thoughts and logical conclusions of which they are not capable, but 
we must take them as they really are. 

“ Obviously in such a mixture of peoples there will always be some 
racially good types. Therefore I think that it is our duty to take their 
children with us, to remove them from their environment, if necessary 
by robbing or stealing them. That may seem strange to our European 
minds, and many people will say : How can you be so cruel as to take 
a child away from its mother ? To them I would say : How can you 
be so cruel as to leave on the other side a brilliant future enemy who 
later on will kill your son and your grandson ? Either we win over 
any good blood that we can use for ourselves and give it a place in our 
people, or, Gentlemen — you may call this cruel, but Nature is cruel — 
we destroy this blood. But we cannot answer for it to our sons and 
ancestors if we leave this blood to the other side, thus letting our 
enemies gain able leaders and able commanders. It would be 
cowardly for the present generation to shirk this decision and to 
leave it to those of the future.” 
lessons for Germany 

“ Under the Russian system of political Commissars and political 
ollicers, to send in a false report means to sign one’s own death sentence. 
I fully realize, Gentlemen, the implication of what I am saying. There 
may be a danger — though I do not think so — of my being misunder- 
stood. I have intentionally described the Russian system and I have 
intentionally shown up many weaknesses on our side. After all, I 
think, we arc agreed that wc arc up against an extra-European enemy 
who in the game of war does not keep to our nice rules which partly 
date back to the dap of Cabinet wars. Rather arc we dealing with 
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an enemy who simply disregards many of our tactical and strategic 
experiences. For instance, he just does not care whether he is 
encircled ; it is of no importance to him. He attacks at places where 
our tactical sense, or perhaps we had better say our tactical doctrine, 
tells us that there is no sense in doing so. Still, attack he does, and 
often enough he is successful. 

We are up against an enemy who uses the laws of war with a sort 
of Slav cruelty in his own ranJcs and against us. It is my opinion 
that we can oppose him only with something different of our own, 
something Germanic that will make us just as hard as the enemy troops 
are made by their Commissars. A very beautiful saying has been 
handed down to us from the Middle Ages, written up in the vestibule 
of a Westphalian merchant’s house : ‘ Honour is compulsion enough.* 
I think this saying is the right slogan for us Germanic and German 
men. Every corps will do what it must do from its own esprit de corps, 
for its own sake and on its own initiative. One thing, however, we 
must all do : we must abjure and deny all false feelings of comradeship, 
misconceived mercy, false softness and false excuses to ourselves. In 
these things we must regain our courage to be brutally truthful and 
frank. 

“ You see, in every organization there are adequate and inadcriuatc 
people. Even good and valuable men will have their moments, days, 
weeks and months of weakness and inadequacy, although otherwise 
they are good soldiers. The world has always distinguished between 
two types of organizations. The organizations which have perished 
followed the bad principle : We will not expel this man, we will not 
take action against him, we will not start proceedings against him, for 
this would expose our organization. Such an attitude leads to a death 
which though not quick, is all the more certain, because it is a poison 
which kills without fail. Other organizations, above all those which 
have endured, have followed the principle that is necessary to act 
mercilessly even where friends are concerned ; that one must sit in 
judgement and pass sentence on them. In particularly serious cases 
one can then say to a man : Very well, you were hitherto an oflicer ; 
you have now been reduced to the ranks. Pick up your rifle and gain 
a decent name for yourself and your family by dying a decent death. 
In less serious cases one can say to him : You will not be able to get 
back your old rank, for it was too high, and you are not equal to it. 
But you will at least be able to rise to a less exalted rank, and after the 
war to leave our forces an honest soldier. In the worst cases of all, 
if it is not possible to grant such mercy, the soldier, SS*man or police- 
man is sentenced to death and the sentence is executed without mercy. 

I believe that in this respect we must be teiribly hard against our- 
selves. If we were not, our enemy, harder still, would triumph over 
us. We cannot take the responsibility for this ; for after all we 
soldiers do not live merely for ourselves, but in our hands rests the 
fate of our nation like a die. Wc throw for Germany’s fate. It is 
for this we are fighting, for wc Ijecamc professional soldiers as the 
result of an inner call and vocation. The war, even if it should last 
for a long time, must never find us tired, for war, though it may be 
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hard and unwelcome to hundreds of thousands, must be for us pro- 
fessional soldiers the great time of the fulfilment of our life as men. 
It must be the time in which as soldiers we can with reverence show our 
gratitude to the nation for having raised us to the highest position in 
times of peace and for having given us rank and dignity, sustenance 
and even wealth. As decent men, we who have chosen this profession 
should indeed be glad and happy to have an opportunity in our lifetime 
to show our gratitude to the entire people for all that it has given us 
in such abundance. . . .” 

German War Aims 

“ There is a tremendous prospect still before us. All that we shall 
have to put up with now, during the coming winter, during which we 
shall certainly have to beat off and slaughter another two or three 
million Russians, all these are only passing phases — difficult though 
they may be — through which we must and shall pass successfully. We 
shall get through them if the leaders* corps, the officers’ corps, b in 
order, if it leads, if it has faith, and if it feels an irresistible urge to 
expel every unworthy individual from its ranks. We shall get through 
all this, this phase which lies before us, and all the other phases still to 
come, without ever asking how long the war will last. It will last 
until it is over and until we have won. That is the simple answer for 
us soldiers. We shall get through everything and we shall be victorious 
if we arc united, if wc refuse to allow the least dissension to appear at 
the top, the least dispute or the least envy to spring up between the 
different branches of our Wehrmacht or between the different 
organizations, and if we — and here I speak as a comrade among com- 
rades — never allow any dissension to arise between the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force and the Waffen-SS and the Police. 

“ One thing wc know : only if wc remain loyal to the oath which 
wc have taken to our supreme war lord, if we are loyal, faithful and 
united, can wc, shall we, win the victory which we are destined to win 
one day. One day one of our enemies will be down, and one day 
the others will see that there is no sense in going on. The only thing 
that matters is to stand our ground and hit back. There may be 
serious crises ; we shall still have many of them to go through. But 
we must never lose faith, we must always hit back, and then one day 
the war will be over. It took old Frederick ten years to attain Ger- 
many’s confirmation as a European Power. For us the end of this 
war will mean an open road to the east, the creation of the Germanic 
Rinch in this way or that — exactly how it is as yet impossible to tell 
— , the fetching home of thirty million human beings of our own blood, 
so that yet during our own lifetime wc shall be a people of 1 20 million 
Germanic souls. That means that we shall be the sole and decisive 
Power in Europe. That means that we shall then be able to tackle 
the peace, during which wc shall be willing to spend the first 20 years 
in rebuilding and spreading out our villages and towns, and that we 
shall push the borders of our German race {Volkstum) three hundred 
miles further to the ejist. And that means. Gentlemen, that we shall 
then need to have a defensive frontier ( Wehrgrenze) in the east which 
will be constantly mobile, which will keep us eternally young, and 
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from which we shall gradually be able to gp:ope forward {vorwachsen) 
so that our grandchildren and great-grandchildren will have a military 
security belt such as will be essential in any war of the future if we are 
not to be smashed to pieces by our enemies* bombs. 

“ All this, Gentlemen, is what peace means to us, what the end of 
this war means to us, that wonderful future of which we must think. 
The moment we look ahead in this way the worries and dangers of the 
present day, through which we have to pass, appear smaller, because 
they are small in proportion to the greatness of this age in which we 
have had the good fortune — we cannot realize this often enough in our 
hearts — for once after 2,000 years as a Germanic people to have 
found a leader, our Fiihrer Adolf Hitler. Let us be worthy of him 
and let us be great enough to be his loyal ami obedient followei-s. 
Heil Hitler ! ” 



B. A SESSION OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE’S 
COURT IN BERLIN 

The following is a translation of a report of the proceedings at a 
typical session of the Volksgerichtshofy which appeared in German in the 
Swiss periodical Die Nation (Berne) on October 5, 1944 : 

“ When I had passed through the entrance door to the People’s 
Court, a heavily armed SS-man approached and asked me in a very 
friendly manner to enter a small cabinet for a few moments. There 
I was searched for weapons and photographic apparatus. After these 
formalities were over I was allowed to enter the court-room. In the 
gallery there were about 80 people, partly members of the Armed 
Forces, partly journalists. Behind a long table were five chairs, on 
which the President of the Court, Freisler, and four jurors took their 
scats. Another table was reserved for the Reich Prosecutor, beside 
whom the counsel defending the accused was seated. On that morn- 
ing only “ uninteresting ” cases were dealt with ; that is to say that 
the accused were known neither in political circles nor to the Armed 
Forces. Nine persons were sentenced during the day. The proceed- 
ings began with the trial of an elderly woman, who had been denounced 
by her servant. The accused looked very pale and worried. You 
could sec that she had been on remand for many months. Freisler 
opened the proceedings : ‘ You arc Frau Klara Z., 49, born in Berlin, 
married with three children. Is that correct ? ’ The accused then 
rose, and said in a soft voice that she now had only two children as her 
daughter had been killed 1 1 months before during an air raid on 
Berlin. ‘ Yes, yes, that is just the point. Wc shall come back to it 
later,’ replied Freisler. After the charge sheet had been read, witnesses 
were heard. It surprised me that the President did not swear them in, 
although they were not related to the accused. 'I’he main witness 
was the .servant of the accused. To a cjucstion by the President she 
declared somewhat shyly : ‘ Frau Z. never talked about politics or 
events of the war. Herr Z. has for a long time been on the Eastern 
front. As far as I know, Frau Z. heard from him regularly. Her 
eldest son was called up about three months before her arrest ; the 
other son works as an engineer in an Austrian factory. That is all I 
know about him, for Frau Z. never talked to me much about her family 
aflaii’s. Her daughter, the youngest of her children, died when she 
was 17 ye.us old. She lost her life during a raid on Berlin. When 
Fjau Z. learned the news I happened to be in the room. F’irst she 
stared at me like a ghost, then she screamed : “ For all this that Satan, 
that mass-murderer is responsible ! Poor Germany ! you have gone 
far.” As I regarded this outciy as definitely defeatist and hostile to 
the fu/irer, I did not lK*sitatc to inform the authorities about it.’ 
‘ You acted quite rightly. Such a criminal attitude has to be reported 
at once. I thank you in the name of the German people,’ said Freisler. 
'Phe accused then confirmed that she had made this remark. She 
declared that owing to her grief she had been beside herself. The 
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resident porter (Hamwart) of the house in which Frau Z. lived was also 
called as a witness. Freisler asked him how much and how often had 
Frau Z. given money to the Winter Help. The statement of the house 
porter was very unfavourable to the accused, for he declared that she 
lived very much in retirement, read no Party papers, gave e.xtrcrnely 
little to the Winter Help, never went to the meetings of the Party 
women’s organization {NS Frauensckajl) and generally displayed a very 
lukewarm attitude. No further witnesses were called. 

“ The speech by the defending counsel lasted exactly three .md a 
half minutes. It began with good wishes for a long life to tlie luhrcr 
and for a German victory. It concluded with praise of German juris- 
prudence. In between counsel pointed out, that, although the accused 
deserved severe punishment, it should be taken into account that her 
husband and her sons had served Germany. Counsel seemed to be 
very timid, and weighed every word before he uttered it. He was 
right to do so. How many barristers had put themselves into the dock, 
because they had dared to bring out points, however harmless, in 
favour of their clients ! After half an hour the trial was concluded : 
on account of her defeatist attitude, her insult to the FuhreTf her abuse 
of the German people, and her words against the State, Frau Z. was 
sentenced to death by the axe. 

“ The other trials were similar in kind. A merchant was sentenced 
to death because every day for two months he had given bread to a 
French worker without ration books. Two women also were sentenced 
to death because they had distributed former speeches of the Fuhrer, 
which were in strange contrast to the situation, amongst their col- 
leagues. The mildest sentence was one of twenty years’ hard labour. 
All the trials were undertaken on the basis of denunciations. With one 
exception all the informers were women. They showed tliemselves 
very satisfied after the sentences had been promulgated. Freisler 
never failed to thank them. The German People’s Court operates 
unceasingly. Every day you have the same spectacle : Defeatists of 
the type of Frau Z. are put in the dock and sentenced. The press now 
publishes only the names of the sentenced persons, which by the way 
can also be found on long lists adorning the remaining walls of Uerlin.” 



C. CONDITIONS IN A PRISON FOR POLITICAL 
PRISONERS IN MILAN 

The following details about conditions in the prison of San Vittore 
in Milan, where, in 1944 anti-Fascist Italians, Jews and others were 
detained by the Gestapo in co-operation with Italian Fascists, appeared 
in two articles in anti-Fascist Italian papers, published in Lugano 
(Switzerland). Part I appeared in Libera Stampa (July 10, 1944), 
Part II in Popolo e Liberty (September 4, 1944). 

1 

“ The penitentiaries were the life-blood of Republican Fascism. 
Germans and Fascists, in harmonious collaboration, started mass 
arrests among Italian patriots. Hundreds were killed in the theatre 
in the San Vittore building where the persecutions were carried out 
under the direction of the notorious N.G.O. (maresciallo) Schmidt. When 
the prison came under the control of the Gestapo, it was intended to 
be used exclusively for honest men who were guilty only of opposing 
Fascism, and the Carabinieri, the authorities and the special police 
were compelled to release thieves, swindlers and robbers and even 
murderers, because there was no other place of preventive custody. 
It was only in February 1944 that a wing, with a separate entrance 
from the Via Papiniano, was placed at the disposal of the police. In 
indescribable hygienic conditions, about 4,000 political prisoners are 
massed together in the San Vittore prison, a building of antiquated 
construction and, in addition, seriously damaged in consequence of last 
year’s air raids. Food, as the saying goes, was insufficient to appease 
hunger, yet sufficient to prevent death from starvation. The inter- 
rogation was the most painful part of the via crucis reserved for the 
unfortunate individuals who entered the iron gates. The victim is 
taken to a room and his hands, held high above his head, arc fastened 
to a chain in the wall ; beside him stand two assistant gaolers, armed 
with heavy oxhide whips ready to obey the orders of the inquisitor, 
who frequently intervenes personally to increase the number of blows. 
To begin with, the bestial cruelty of the gaolers is wreaked blindly on 
the victims, then the strokes are made more even and are directed 
against the most delicate parts of the body, preferably the head, in 
order to obtain a confession and the disclosure of real or supposed 
accomplices. 'Fhc prisoner is next carried to his cell in a piteous state, 
often at the point of death, and left there for weeks and even whole 
months in the most complete isolation. Citizens of all social classes, 
workmen, professional men, industrialists, students, etc., have become 
acquainted with this bestial treatment. This explains the epidemic of 
suicides, the majority by hanging. 

“ The heads of San Vittore arc N.G.O. {maresciallo) Koch, Corporal 
Klemm, both of the SS, and Captain Bossi and Lieutenant Melli of the 
department of special police. . . . The o.xhide whip is the emblem 
of San Vittore. If, in the dismal silence of the prison, a subdued voice 
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is heard| Klemm at once g^ves the order which the interpreter trans- 
lates : 85 strokes of the whip to the entire sixth section to teach them 
to hold their tongue. If, on returning from exercise, a cough is heard 
which is suspected of being a signal, or if a prisoner knocks on the 
wall to greet a friend, the cry of* Halt * resounds, and the order is given 
for 30 strokes of the whip for each man in the section, to be followed 
by 10 runs round the courtyard singing * Giovimzza while the gaolers 
laugh. Frequently, late at night, the guards get drunk ; then the 
nocturnal pastimes begin, starting with the throwing of hand grenades 
against the doors of the cells, races among the gaolers mounted on 
prisoners dragged from the cells, whom they mercilessly whip (even a 
general, formerly a corps commander, who was lying in the infirmary 
seriously ill, was put through this torture), and other infamies of the 
sort. 

“ The terrible monotony of the prison is sometimes interrupted by 
an event which causes the greatest emotion among the prisoners : the 
rumour suddenly spreads that a convoy is about to depart for the 
concentration camps in Germany or Poland. Everyone holds his 
breath during the roll call, which is in alphabetical order ; then the 
prisoners are loaded on heavily escorted lorries, while in the square 
outside cordons of guards hold back the distressed crowd of relatives 
who have rushed out to get news. Within the prison, scenes like those 
of Dante’s Inferno take place : all the prisoners break the iron discipline 
of the prison ; in defiance of the harsh penalties imposed, from the 
recesses of their cells they scream through their tears to express their 
solidarity with the deportees and to curse the gaolers. Among those 
who depart there are whole families of Jews, old men, women in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, even very small children, who raise heart- 
breaking cries of despair, while the gaolers push them with the butts 
of their rifles. It is a terrifying, heartrending sight. The lorries drive 
quickly to the railway station, where the prisoners are loaded in cattle- 
trucks which are carefully sealed, and in which they are made to remain 
for several days without food or water, and in indescribable hygienic 
conditions. A few days after the departure of the first convoy news 
was received of the death of a well-known Milanese professional man : 
Guido Vittoriano Basile. Such is the San Vittore hell.” 

II 

An Italian who had recently escaped from San Vittore Prison in 
Milan gave the following description of the treatment meted out to 
political prisoners : 

“ The treatment of prisoners has very much improved since Ser- 
geants Klimsa and Koch, and Corporal Hcimmler, who were chiefly 
responsible for the brutalities inflicted on prisoners, have been deprived 
of their authority. At present the prison is under the command of a 
Czech N.C.O. of the Feldgendarmme whose behaviour is correct. This 
change of guards occurred owing to the determined intervention of Col. 
Rauf and Captain Sevecke. Captain Sevecke, a young man of 32, a 
native of Hamburg, was formerly a naval officer. It can be said of the 
SS Commandant of the Milan garrison that he has performed his task 
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with energy but without cruelty. Several times he has intervened 
personally in the prison in order to recall his over-zealous underlings 
to the observance of the regulations and to correct procedure. It 
was through him that Sergeant Klemm, the predecessor of Klimsa, 
notorious for the tortures he inflicted and the disgraceful means he 
used in interrogations, was sacked. When the case of ‘ C ’ (a patriot 
whose legs were broken) and the scandal of the butchers Melli, Bossi 
and Colombo (all members of the ‘ Muti ’ Legion) was reported, it 
was on orders from the Hotel Regina (the H.Q. of the SS Command) 
that the three men responsible were arrested. When they were sub- 
sequently freed by Pavolini, Buffarini Guidi, Parini and other Fascist 
hierarchs, they were sent away from the prison and received instruc- 
tions never again to carry out interrogations. At present, these 
interrogations do not include resort to torture. Disciplinary punish- 
ments for the breaking of prison regulations consist of two or three days’ 

‘ bread and water ’ and two or three nights without a mattress, where 
Corporal Heimmler, when he was undisputed master of the prison, 
would have inflicted l)loody mass bastinadoes. 

One of the most serious and unfortunate inconveniences is the 
lack of specialized staff for conducting the interrogations, which arc 
entrusted, for the most part, to N.C.O.s who in civilian life were 
engaged on other callings and are absolutely unprepared for that of 
inquisitors, not knowing how to distinguish between one crime and 
another, or even between crime and innocence. Thus it happens that 
many peaceful citizens, who are completely innocent, are kept in prison 
indefinitely or even sent to concentration camps in Germany, and also 
that many of the accused, persons of great intellectual and moral worth, 
have been treated as common criminals. The other day there was a 
typical case of a colonel who, having been brutally interrogated by a 
sergeant, refused to answer, saying that his rank did not permit him 
to give an account to an N.G.O. Scvecke intervened in person, 
admitting the colonel’s claim, undertaking the enquiry himself and 
paying the latter the respect due to his rank. It appears that the 
situation has been exasperated by the recent incident at the station, 
when, following the throwing of a bomb into a restaurant, it was 
decided to shoot 20 hostages. According to information which I have 
received from a reliable source, there was a long dispute between the 
Milan Command, which was against the execution, and the Fascist 
authorities outside the city, who gave the order. Finally good sense 
prevailed. At present the ‘ political ’ quarters of San Vittore are 
almost empty. A few days ago a party of about 500 persons, mostly 
women, was sent throitgh Bolzano to Germany. At the moment of 
departure there were not the usual cruelties which were the rule with 
Koch, Klimsa, and Heimmler, willingly supported by the Fascist 
Militi.i Sergeant Desio, and Sergeant Nanfrcdini. It is these five men 
whom we, sometime inmates of San Vittore, do not wish to forget. 
They have left many records of themselves on our bodies. VVe are 
glad for our companions who remain in the prison, that they have 
finally been placed where they can do no harm.” 



D. A SECRET NETWORK OF THE REXIST 
PARTY IN BELGIUM 

In March 1944 the Belgian clandestine paper La Monde du Travail, 
an organ of the Belgian Socialist Party, published an account of the 
activities of Leon Degrelle’s Rexist Party which co-operated with the 
German authorities. The following is an extract from the article : 

“ The fact is that recently the Rexist Party— or what is left of it— 
has been subjected to a radical transformation, which will turn it into 
a vast spy organization and a centre of anti-Belgian repression. 

“ In the Li^ge and Verviers district in particular— presumably the 
same applies to the whole country — thrae are the main lines of the new 
orientation : the staff of Rex is directly linked to the SS formations, 
and will be subdivided into three distinct formations, which will act, 
however, under the orders of the same chief. 

“ Formation * A* : Its aims arc to track down clandestine organiza- 
tions, labour fugitives, currency smugglers and black marketeers. 
Members are also expected tp get rid of any person who might become 
a hindrance to them or to the Party, either by his activities or by his 
knowledge of certain facts liable to compromise them. Mtanbers wear 
civilian clothes and carry two 7*65 mm. pistols. 'Phey will work in 
collaboration with the German Feldgendarmerie and the WerhtMlle. 
The volunteers are paid 3,400 Belgian francs a month. 

“ Formation ‘ J 5 ’ ; Members undergo three weeks’ military training 
in a special camp at Salzinnes-lez-Namur. 'Phis formation is divided 
into two sections, one in the uniform of the FC, the other in mufti. 
This group will consist of 30 men at first, 15 for Liege and 15 for 
Verviers. It will have the use of five or six cars. The men will be 
armed with tommy-guns and pistols and receive 3,400 Belgian francs 
a month. 

“ Formation ‘ C ’ ; Members will guard certain German installa- 
tions (depots, warehouses, etc.) and will also be used as bodyguards 
for threatened Rexist militants and for ‘ settling accounts ’. Phe men 
wear civilian clothes at the moment, but arc eventually to wear 
Wehrmacht uniform. Arms arc provided by the Wehrmackt. Pay is 
2,950 Belgian francs a month. 

“ The entire organization will be modelled on that of Darnand’s 
militia in France. The men have been warned that they will be 
expected to carry out numerous summary executions as reprisals and 
will have to act ‘ with brutality ’. Measures will also be taken in case 
of serious developments in order to paralyse the action of the police 
and the gendarmerie, which the Rexists claim to have infiltrated with 
a sufficient number of men to achieve this end.” 
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E. THE CONQUEROR’S IMPRINT 

Some time after the liberation of a small part of Holland in the 
autumn of 19445 a local paper, the Helmondsch Daghlad (October 18, 
1944) published the following reflections : 

“ It would have been reasonable to assume that now that the 
Germans have been driven out of the town and its surroundings, all 
voluntary reminiscences of this grim soldier-nation would have been 
wiped out j four and a half years of Prussianism are really sufficient 
to make one fed up with it ! And yet their unhappy influence 
evidently still persists, even now that they have been driven out. 
People just imitate the Huns, try to appear martial by using the means 
which made such a repulsive specimen of the Prussian, who had 
indeed been brought up to handle rifles and guns. One can still 
detect outward as well as inward manifestations of Prussianism ; people 
neglect their own style of life, and forget to look at that of the British, 
who surely display an exemplary standard of manly yet unconstrained 
.soldierly conduct. Why do some people in Helmond still wear Ger- 
man jackboots, the clumsiest of all clumsy footwear, those living 
symbols of German tyranny ? On a dark night the heavy clatter of 
such a Hun boot might even now provoke an artificial state of fear. 

“ For it is an undeniable fact : the showy Dutchman, who in some 
small post or other pretends to be very important, arouses unmistakable 
memories of the German private who used to strut across our roads like 
a proud cock among a thousand hens. Recent experiences have 
taught us that Dutchmen with a captured German rifle only need a 
German uniform in order to resemble someone whom they no doubt 
d(!tcst as much as we do. Away with all this false pride, this un- 
founded pretence of being important ! It has a decidedly irritating 
cflfcct. We have long enough been tortured by such sights, and it is 
certainly not essential for the smooth running of our affairs ; just look 
at the British. Are they not a disciplined army? We have only 
mentioned a few trivialities to illustrate our point : a sensible person 
does not walk about with a photograph or drawing of his brother’s 
murderer in his pocket, neither does he adopt his methods. Therefore 
do not snarl, because the Germans unfortunately achieved so much 
success by doing so ; do not utter hidden or mysterious threats to the 
British, as you did in the past to the Germans. Our liberators might 
gradually find them a hindrance. In this respect moral reconstruc- 
tion requires improvement and self-criticism. In post-war Holland, 
the average person will fortunately be just as little impressed by 
Prussian methods as before 1940. Holland, which has been annoyed, 
insulted, besmirched, reviled, abused and tortured, needs calm, dignity, 
re.spcct, justice and humane treatment. Our whole community is 
quite obviously trying to find its feet ; we must make, every effort to 
help them ; this cannot be achieved by applying the force of the Hun 
that much has been proved — neither can it be done by applying the 
not so rough methods of bowing and scraping ; all that is Prussian 
and therefore talxx) ! ” 
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